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Introduction 


Fas est et ab hoste doceri 
(It is right to learn, even from the enemy) 
—Ovid, Metamorphoses, 4.428 


As a doctoral student, I was interested in the raids of the Norman dukes 
of southern Italy on the Byzantine provinces in the Balkans between 1081 
and 1108. Foremost, I conducted a study of the military organisation of 
the Norman and Byzantine states in that period, their overall strategies 
and their military tactics on the battlefield. In that time, I had the chance to 
venture into the world of warfare in the eastern Mediterranean, from Italy 
and the Balkans to Asia Minor and the Middle East, examining the mili- 
tary organisation, tactics and strategies of the Byzantines and the Seljuk 
Turks, the Arabs of Egypt and the Crusaders. It was while studying battles 
in the same geographical area that I could identify the numerous tactical 
innovations and adaptations between different armies in their battle tactics 
after a pitched battle or a skirmish with the enemy. Therefore, a key ques- 
tion was quickly raised: can it be said that the general who shows the most 
willingness to adapt to the tactics of the enemy has significantly better 
chances of winning the battle and, perhaps, even the war? Thus, the main 
aim of the present study is to examine in detail the way each state adapted 
to the strategies and tactics of its enemies in a specific operational theatre: 
the region that is bordered by Antioch and Aleppo to the south, Taron and 
Vaspourakan around Lake Van to the east, and the mountain ranges of the 
Taurus and Anti-Taurus to the north and west, between the second and 
third quarters of the tenth century. 

The period that I have chosen to study should be considered within the 
political context of the Byzantine wars of expansion that dominated the 
eastern frontiers of the empire for the best part of the tenth century. Since 
927-8, when the threat from the Bulgarian tsar Symeon had disappeared, 
the empire’s foreign policy had already shifted to the preservation of a 
pro-Byzantine Armenia and the establishment of control over the strategic 
cantons of Taron and Vaspourakan, around Lake Van — an area that con- 
trolled the invasion routes into Byzantine Chaldea through north-eastern 
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Anatolia.! This period comes in complete contrast to the previous decades 
of incessant raiding in eastern and central Anatolia; the second and third 
quarters of the third century witnessed an increasingly aggressive Byzan- 
ne foreign policy during which the need for more professional units of 
heavy infantry and cavalry became pressing. If Armenia, however, was 
strategically far more important to the Byzantine government than Cilicia 
and Syria, then how can the empire’s extensive territorial gains in Cilicia 
in the third quarter of the tenth century be explained? 

It all comes down to the personal and political image of the Byzantine 
emperor as a sovereign chosen by God to protect His people. The strug- 
gle between the Emperor Constantine VII (945-59) and his successors 
and Sayf ad-Dawla of Aleppo (94467) was titanic, and by the close of 
the 950$ had escalated into an all-out conflict where no one could afford 
(politically) to succumb. In the end, it was the vast resources Byzantium 
poured into the wars in the East that turned the tide in their favour by 962. 
After the conquest of Antioch seven years later, Nicephorus II Phocas 
(r. 963-9) wrecked the Emirate of Aleppo, swept away the bases for Arab 
raids in Anatolia and replaced them with an impregnable wall of Byzan- 
tine themes which was to withstand foreign invasions for another hundred 
years. After his death, the Emirate of Aleppo was to become a Byzantine 
dependency, thus enabling the Byzantines to come into direct contact with 
the Fatimids of Egypt, who held southern Palestine. 


As the title suggests, this is a comparative study of the military cultures 
that clashed in Cilicia, Syria and northern Mesopotamia in the tenth cen- 
tury. For the purposes of this comparison, I examine two pools of primary 
material: first, the accounts of the largest and most important raids, sieges 
and pitched battles of this period, since they could have had a decisive 
outcome on the course of a campaign or even a war, through whatever 
information can be deduced from the contemporary historical accounts; 
second, the Byzantine and Arab military manuals, which, being prescrip- 
tive and not descriptive in nature, provide crucial information on how 
armies should have been organised and deployed in the battlefield up to 
the period when they were compiled, thus reflecting decades and even 
centuries of experience in fighting. 

My strategy is twofold: first, I focus on the tactical changes that took 
place in the units of the imperial army in the tenth century. The rich- 
est and most useful — but ostensibly underutilised — sources for identify- 
ing these changes are military treatises such as the Praecepta Militaria 
(Military Precepts) of Nicephorus Phocas (c. 969), the anonymous 
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Sylloge Taktikorum (Collection of Tactics) (c. 930), the Taktika attrib- 
uted to Emperor Leo VI (written c. 895-908) and numerous others. I 
discuss the recommendations of the authors regarding the marching and 
battle formations, the armament and battlefield tactics of the Byzantine 
army units, and I ask whether they reflect any kind of innovation or tacti- 
cal adaptation to the strategic situation in the East. Then I explain how 
far we can say that ‘theory translated into practice” in the campaigns and 
battlefields of this period, such as Hadath (954), Tarsus (965), Dorystolo 
(971), Alexandretta (971), Orontes (994) and Apamea (998), according 
to the accounts of contemporary historians from both sides of the politi- 
cal, religious and cultural spectrums. 

I try to understand the mechanisms that lie behind this diffusion of 
‘military knowledge”, and I approach the issue by asking several related 
questions: 


°_ What were the tactics of each state in the region under consideration 
and what basic similarities can we trace? How suitable were they for 
the warfare in the region? 

° Can we identify any similarities in the tactics used against different 
enemies in the same region or do we notice a change depending on the 
enemy faced in the field? Are we able to trace the origins of a tactic 
and what does that say about the influence each culture had on its 
neighbours? 

° What is the connection between adaptability in the battlefield and 
the overall strategy of a state? Do we see nations that pursue a more 
defensive strategy adapting more easily to the changing tactics of their 
enemies ? 

° _ Can we say that certain cultures are more susceptible to tactical changes 
than others and, if so, what are the deeper reasons behind this phe- 
nomenon”? In what way does this reflect their social structure and any 
changes in it? What was the role of religion and religious enthusiasm 
in this process”? 


The standard work on the political and social history of the Hamdanids 
of Aleppo remains Canard’s Histoire de la dynastie des Hamdanides” a 
remarkable survey of the naissance, heyday and decline of the Muslim 
dynasty, through the study of Arab and non-Arab, literary and non-literary 
sources, supplemented by a rich bibliography and more than 200 pages 
of material on the historical geography of the Jazira (Upper Mesopota- 
mia), Mesopotamia, Syria and Armenia-Azerbaijan. Other works include 
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Bikhazr s PhD thesis that revised Canard’s narrative and analysis in a num- 
ber of areas, especially concerning the emirate in Mosul.* The towns and 
populations of the fhughür (frontiers), the Muslim frontier districts that 
formed the bulwark between the Byzantine Empire and the provinces of 
the Abbasid Caliphate, have been thoroughly studied by Asa Eger, Bon- 
ner, Bosworth, Holmes, and Haldon and Kennedy.“ Finally, Shepard has 
produced two influential papers on the Byzantine notion of frontiers and 
imperial expansionism, and on the empire’s foreign policy in the East, with 
a particular focus on Armenia. 

Of direct relevance are the works by Haldon and Treadgold that exam- 
ine the structure, consistency, battle tactics and formations of the Byzantine 
army up to the eleventh century.° Although these editions are invaluable in 
providing a general overview of the transformation of the imperial army 
through the centuries, McGeer’s laborious and detailed work on Byzantine 
warfare in the tenth century is more helpful for the purposes of this study.’ 
His monograph forms a contribution to the understanding not simply of 
two of the most important military treatises of tenth-century Byzantine 
military literature, but also very skilfully places them within the political 
and social context of the period’s expansionist policies against the Arabs in 
Cilicia, Syria and Armenia, thus revealing the sophistication of the impe- 
rial military system at the time. 

Crossing the political frontier, many rich and engaging studies have 
been produced on the military organisation of the Muslim states bordering 
the empire in the East and, especially, the Fatimids of Egypt. I would argue 
that the works by Lev have set the bar very high for the quality of work 
produced on both Mediterranean and Islamic history during a period (tenth 
to twelfth centuries) of profound changes in the eastern Mediterranean. 
Kennedy’s study on the armies of the caliphs provides a competent analy- 
sis of the history, organisation and equipment of the Muslim armies for the 
first three centuries of the Muslim expansion.” Other useful monographs 
are Beshir’s ‘Fatimid Military Organization”, Hamblin’s PhD dissertation 
titled ‘The Fatimid Army during the Early Crusades’,'! followed by Bos- 
worth’s articles on the ‘Military Organization under the Buyids of Persia 
and Iraq” and ‘Ghaznavid Military Organization’, a collection of studies 
edited by Parry and Yapp,” and a number of general overviews on the topic 
with rich endnotes by Nicolle.* Regrettably, the only study on the military 
organisation and tactics of the Hamdanid armies is a dense but well-written 
chapter in McGeer’s Sowing the Dragon’s Teeth. 

Much of what I touch upon in this monograph has been covered in rea- 
sonable detail within the last fifty years. In many of the chapters I review 
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the findings and breakthroughs of scholars like McGeer and Haldon con- 
cerning the theory and practice of tenth-century warfare in the empire, 
and the political, cultural and social environment that imposed a deep 
divide between the empire’s centre and its provinces. Therefore, what I 
am suggesting is a synthesis of what we know of tenth-century Byzantine 
warfare, but within a very focused thematic (campaign strategy, compara- 
tive tactics, raids, siege warfare), geographic (Armenia, Cilicia, Syria) and 
chronological (tenth century) scope. I offer a fresh and critical perspective 
on warfare in the region by delving deeper into well-known, but ostensi- 
bly underutilised, sources. For that purpose, my intention is to compare 
tactics with military cultures found in the tenth-century military manuals 
and place them as a sort of ‘benchmark’ against which to test narrative 
accounts. As a consequence, the analysis will delve further into the issue 
of ‘innovation’ and identify developments within and between military 
cultures. 


Two conventions of conflict that need to be explained and formulated 
within the context of the medieval strategy of campaigning are the theory 
of Vegetian warfare and the role of battle as a component or tool in a 
commander’s repertoire.” The former theory describes a cross-cultural'° 
method of waging war in pre-modern economic and technological condi- 
tons, which places a particular emphasis on the avoidance of battle at all 
costs and underlines the logistical and geographical constraints imposed 
upon the medieval and early modern commander. This theory, of course, 
dates back many centuries — even further back than the derogatory words 
put by Herodotus into the mouth of a bewildered Mardonius commenting 
on the fighting habits of the ancient Greeks, a characteristic example of an 
outsider reviewing intracultural warfare tactics.!? 

The use of the term Vegetian (warfare/theory/strategy), however, to 
describe the principle of avoiding an engagement by using ‘other means’, 
should not be taken as a misnomer, giving the false impression that I am 
creating an artificial problem by importing a research question pertaining 
to the medieval West that is utterly irrelevant to Byzantium. As I will show 
in the second part of Chapter 1, the Byzantines had very similar attitudes 
towards pitched battles: they did not risk taking to the battlefield unless 
the odds were overwhelmingly stacked in their favour. And it was not just 
European commanders that followed Vegetius’ dicta well into the eigh- 
teenth century. Many of Byzantium’s Muslim enemies, including their 
Ottoman successors, complied with the same theory of battle avoidance 
as a principle for conducting military operations. * Due to the lack of any 
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equivalent modern historical term to describe the Byzantine culture of 
war — something in the spirit of ‘Maurician’ (referring to the sixth-century 
Strategikon attributed to Emperor Maurice) or ‘Leonid’ (referring to the 
Taktika written by Emperor Leo VI c. 895-908) strategy in Byzantium — I 
had no choice but to borrow the term ‘Vegetian’ as a convenient reference 
to a specific set of principles of war that defined European strategy for 
almost fifteen centuries. 

Thus far we have established that battle is a hazardous course of action 
only to be followed when the odds are overwhelmingly in one’s favour 
or as a last resort. Pitched battles were risky because they might lead to 
waste of life and resources and undo the arduous work of months or even 
years in just a few hours. That is precisely the reason why battles were 
rare: because they could, potentially, be decisive. Rather, it was diplo- 
macy, bribery, tricks, stratagems, sieges, raiding and plundering that took 
precedence in the Byzantine officers’ campaigning repertoire against the 
empire’s multitudes of enemies in East and West. Armies, therefore, were 
built as much for ravaging and siege work as for battle, which affected 
how they fought on the battlefield. But how decisive could a battle be and 
what exactly do we mean by the term ‘decisive battle’? 

In a detailed article on the different categories of wars the Byzantines 
fought in their long history, W. Treadgold argued: 


My point is not that the Byzantines defended themselves badly, because for 
the most part they defended themselves very well. After all, the empire lasted 
longer than all its enemies. It outlived the Persian Empire, two Muslim caliph- 
ates, two Bulgarian empires, and the Seljuk Turks; even the Ottoman Turks, 
who brought Byzantium down, founded an empire that was to have a much 
shorter life. The Byzantines were probably wise to avoid major pitched bat- 
tles, especially because they lost most of the few they did fight, like the battle 
of Adrianople against the Goths, the battle of the Yarmouk during the initial 
Muslim expansion, and the battles of Manzikert and Myriocephalum against 
the Seljuk Turks.” 


Thus, according to Treadgold’s very aptly put argument on their military 
abilities, the Byzantines were not very good at taking their chances on the 
battlefield against their Christian and Muslim enemies. But then how can 
we explain the paradox of an ‘empire that would not die’? Surely, occa- 
sional crises united the empire by forcing the imperial court, the provincial 
ruling classes and the church closer together,” but there is an additional 
factor here, one that takes us back to the previous question regarding the 
decisiveness of battles. If the Byzantines were so hopeless at fighting 
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external enemies in pitched battles — an oversimplification based solely on 
their track record — then were these battles decisive or not? 

What makes a battle decisive? From Sir Edward Shepherd Creasy’s 
well-known nineteenth-century monograph to more contemporary works 
by John Keegan, Victor Davis Hanson and Stephen Morillo, the answer 
is straightforward: impact!" A decisive battle should have long-term 
socio-political implications between adversaries and profoundly affect 
the balance of power on more than just the local level. Inevitably, many 
battles spring to mind: Salamis, appraised as having saved the West- 
ern World and democracy from oriental despotism and having provided 
the necessary impetus for the rise of Athenian (naval) power; Lechfeld, 
effectively ending the raiding of the Magyars in central Europe and see- 
ing the rise of the eastern Frankish power in Europe; Stanford Bridge 
and Hastings, starting a new chapter in the socio-political history of 
England; Talas River, putting a halt on Tang China’s expansionist poli- 
cies towards the west, resulting in Muslim control of Transoxiana for 
the next 400 years; Manzikert, although not the cataclysmic event it was 
once considered to be, still viewed as an engagement that decisively 
lost central and eastern Anatolia to the Turks; Antioch (1098), when 
the future of the Crusading movement hung in the balance; Bouvines, 
securing Normandy for the Capetians and turning France into the most 
powerful monarchy in Europe; and the second battle of Kosovo, where 
the Ottomans managed to annihilate the Serbian army, thus forcing the 
Serbian principalities that were not already Ottoman vassals to become 
so in the following years. 

Let us consider in more detail the concept of a decisive battle through 
a series of examples that involved the empire in a long-term conflict on 
its eastern frontiers. I am referring to the four-century long war with the 
Sassanid Empire that went on from the 230s to Heraclius’ campaigns in 
the 6205, involving several smaller campaigns and peace treaties last- 
ing for years at a time. Despite the inevitable religious-ideological ele- 
ment of the conflict that was omnipresent, both parties were constantly 
vying for control of the strategic buffer zones of Iberia and Lazica, in 
the Caucasus, and northern Mesopotamia; the Persians were dominant in 
the south and the Byzantines were more successful in the north, nearer 
their bases in Asia Minor. Military activity in the region depended on 
a delicate balance between the Romano-Byzantine use of fortifications 
and heavy infantry, and the Persian advantage on mobile heavy cavalry 
forces (clibanarii). À key aspect of these wars is that they ‘tended toward 
indecisiveness and often ended in a truce by mutual agreement to avoid 
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fiscal crisis’. What Morillo aptly points out is the correlation between 
the decisiveness, the strategic aim/outcome and the logistical constraints 
of a campaign and/or war. 

This conflict reached its climax in the first quarter of the seventh 
century. The Persians proved largely successful during the first stage 
of the war from 602 to 622, conquering much of the Levant, Egypt 
and parts of Anatolia, while Heraclius’ campaigns in Persian lands 
from 622 to 626 forced the Persians onto the defensive, allowing his 
armies to regain momentum that culminated in the famous Battle of 
Nineveh in 627. It is important to note, however, that until 619 ‘Rome 
was on the verge of extinction, and the empire of Darius on the verge 
of being re-established”’;" this was no longer a conflict regarding 
regional buffer zones, but rather an operation for the liquidation of the 
Byzantine Empire. Heraclius followed up the triumph of Nineveh with 
a direct strike to Ctesiphon that delivered the crushing blow to Khusro’s 
regime, and that resulted in the installation of his son Kavadh as king, 
who returned all Persian conquests to Roman rule. This extraordinary 
reversal of fortunes after 622 owes much to the determination, bril- 
liant generalship and leadership, diplomacy and financial management 
of one man, Heraclius.* 

Heraclius”’ achievements were briefly undermined by the advent of a 
new enemy from the south-east, who stroke a devastating blow against 
Byzantine arms at Yarmouk in 636. This was one of the rare occasions 
when the Byzantines allowed themselves to be drawn into a pitched battle, 
as they had a sound strategic objective: to flush the Arabs out of Syria.” 
The Arabs had an equally sound strategic objective and that was luring as 
many Byzantine forces as possible into Syria so that they could inflict a 
decisive defeat.* The magnitude of the Arab victory at Yarmouk can be 
encapsulated not only in the number of fatalities inflicted on the Byzantine 
armies but, most importantly, in its immediate aftermath: 


They [the Arabs] concentrated on sound military goals, the destruction of the 
remaining Byzantine forces as organized armies, and only then worried about 
conquering and organizing rich lands and towns. These actions transformed 
what was merely a great victory into a very decisive one, and one of the worst 
of all Byzantine military disasters.? 


The survival of the empire might not, realistically and with the benefit of 
hindsight, have been at stake, but Yarmouk did provide a crucial window 
of opportunity that inevitably led to permanent changes in the balance of 
power in Syria. 
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Thus à great victory — to use Kaegi’s term — could be considered a 
decisive one according to the strategic aims of the battle-seeking army’s 
commander. À detailed analysis of the Byzantine and Arab strategies and 
campaigning tactics in Cilicia and Anatolia (eighth to tenth centuries) 1s the 
subject of the second chapter in this study, but what I should mention here 
are the so-called ‘basic forms of strategy”: annihilation, exhaustion and attri- 
tion.* A key difference between the strategies of annihilation and exhaus- 
tion is the target; the strategy of annihilation targets the enemy’s armed 
forces, while the strategy of exhaustion aims at the people’s will to continue 
fighting. The latter is known in Western medieval history under the French 
term chevauchée, although historians of the eastern Mediterranean would 
better identify it with the razzia: limited warfare verging on brigandage that 
avoided head-on confrontations and instead emphasised raiding and looting, 
usually of livestock.” Although both the chevauchée and the razzia served 
the same strategic purposes, the key difference between them was the reli- 
gious element that was dominant in the Fertile Crescent. 


Based on what I have examined so far about the decisiveness of a pitched 
battle in medieval history and the significance of (1) the impact of the 
battle, and (2) the strategic aims of the battle-seeking commander, let me 
return to the perplexing conclusion put forward by Treadgold about the 
survival of the Byzantine Empire. The Byzantines defended themselves 
brilliantly, despite their numerous defeats in pitched battles, because 
rarely was their centre of power — the imperial court — seriously endan- 
gered, and no defeat proved as devastating for the fighting capabilities of 
the Byzantine armed forces as Adrianople (378) or Yarmouk (636). 

A battle can be said to be decisive because of its impact, but in no 
way does this form conclusive evidence of the superiority of one military 
culture over another: the interpretation of battles as proof of historical 
superiority, bearing in mind cultural, social, economic and technologi- 
cal factors, is unfounded.* The superiority one side may have before the 
battle certainly provides it with the best chances of prevailing, but that 
does not consider a hugely influential factor: chance. An accidental arrow, 
unexpected rainfall, fog or a royal horse running astray on the battlefield 
could upset the turn of events. This is what Clausewitz calls ‘friction’: 


The only concept that more or less corresponds to the factors that distinguish 
real war from war on paper . . . This tremendous friction, which cannot, as in 
mechanics, be reduced to a few points, is everywhere in contact with chance, 
and brings about effects that cannot be measured, just because they are largely 
due to chance! 
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This factor offers battle the ability to change the balance of power between 
two forces in a truly chaotic manner, simply because ‘small inputs can 
create very large perturbations’. Thus battles were important because 
failure to employ correct tactics could have a profound political impact, in 
a period when national leaders often fought in the front ranks. 

During the wars in the East between the Byzantine and the Hamdanid 
armies that dominated the best part of the tenth century, both sides fought 
numerous battles and competed for control over an equally large number 
of castles and mountain and river crossings. At no time, however, did the 
Byzantine Empire feel threatened for its very existence, as it had some 
three centuries earlier, since we know that the Arab threat to the capital 
had already ceased by 718. This, however, does not negate the decisive 
nature of some of the battles of the period. Clearing out the Muslim out- 
posts west of the Taurus and Anti-Taurus Mountains, pushing the eastern 
marches of the empire further east to include the strategic cities of Tarsus 
and Mopsuestia, and neutralising the city of Aleppo by turning it into a 
buffer zone between the empire and the emerging Fatimids of Egypt, who 
controlled southern Palestine, were the main strategic objectives of the 
period. In pursuing an expansionist regional strategy in three consecu- 
tive phases that involved a change from a strategy of exhaustion into one 
of annihilation, with the final phase (963-5) focusing on the conquest of 
Cilicia despite the logistical challenge, pitched battles assumed an over- 
riding — although not exclusive — role on the socio-political shaping of the 
region in the second half of the tenth century.” 


A final concept that needs to be defined and formulated within the context 
of warfare in medieval Anatolia and the Middle East is ‘military culture’. 
First and foremost, we need to underline the distinction between social 
structure and culture: 


Social structure comprises the relationships among groups, institutions, and 
individuals within a society; in contrast, culture (ideas, norms, rituals, codes 
of behaviour) provides . .. [a] ‘web of meaning’ shared by members of a par- 
ticular society or group within a society.* 


Culture is a system of beliefs and behavioural norms that influence what 
people think is (morally) right and wrong, how they make judgements 
and how they categorise things. Therefore, ‘military social structure” can 
be defined as the structure that consists of the arrangement into military 
groups, such as divisions, battalions and companies; ‘military culture’, 
conversely, can be understood as the ‘operational code of war’ that is 
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followed by an entire nation or people or, to give a more straightforward 
definition, it could mean ‘a way of understanding why an army acts as it 
does in war”.* 

As different cultures perceive war differently,* the Byzantines had their 
own military culture that was transmitted to them through the centuries from 
ancient Greece and classical Rome, partly through the written tradition of 
what we have already identified as military manuals, also called (biblia) 
Strategika or (biblia) Taktika.®’ These manuals carried on a late Roman tra- 
dition of theoretical and practical writing about military organisation, struc- 
tures and hierarchies, battle tactics and war ethos/ideology, placing war at 
the epicentre of the imperial foreign policy’s repertoire complemented by 
other tools such as bribery, tricks, diplomacy and so on. 


This book, then, is a contribution to the study of the military culture of the 
Byzantines in the tenth century, comparing it with the received wisdom on 
warfare from earlier periods (for instance, ancient Greece and Rome) and 
contrasting it with the contemporary and equally developed and detailed 
accounts surviving from Byzantium’s Muslim neighbours. It focuses on 
behaviour in war and battle, identifying the norms and expectations of both 
Warriors and others who observed them concerning the conduct of war. It 
also provides a comprehensive comparison with the military institutions 
and systems, methods of recruitment and ideology of the Byzantine adver- 
saries 1n the region during the period in question. 

This book does not go into detail concerning the institutional frame- 
work of the polities of the eastern Mediterranean region, nor does it break 
new ground in the logistics of the wars and campaigns of the period; it 
does not talk about the experience of the common soldier in battle or the 
impact of war on the border societies of eastern Anatolia and Mesopota- 
mia. This would certainly raise some eyebrows as to why I have deviated 
from the ‘fashionable’ (an inappropriate term, still used by some histori- 
ans, that pertains conformity and adherence to popular norms) narratives 
of the so-called ‘new military history” school that has had a dominant 
influence in historical output since the 1980s. This school aspires to bring 
closer together the field of military history and the socio-economic analy- 
ses of Karl Marx, in stark contrast to the academic model before the 1950s 
that largely focused on the Art of War and the study of campaigns and 
battles as models and exemplars of military history. 

‘New military history” focuses on three main contexts: (1) the political- 
institutional context that covers the relation between the political and the 
military institutions within a state and the degree to which an army could be 
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used as an instrument of politics; (2) the socio-economic context, an area that 
includes the impact of war on societies (economic productivity, logistics, 
recruitment, technology and so on) and that of societies on war; and (3) the 
cultural context that encompasses the interaction of warrior values with the 
cultural values of societies in general (glorification or condemnation of war- 
rior values through epic poems, folk songs and tales and so forth). * 

Keeping this in mind, [ am not disputing the importance of matters such 
as administration, the institutional framework for warfare, supply systems 
and logistics, and society during war; after all, it was the vast logistical 
and economic resources of the Byzantine Empire that brought the Emirate 
of Aleppo to its knees through a relentless series of campaigns, conducted 
both in the summer and winter months between 963 and 965.* In the 
same vein, I do not attempt to reshape the contemporary view that requires 
sieges, raids, skirmishes and ambushes to dominate medieval warfare;* 
historians note that in the aforementioned period between 963 and 965 
‘most of the military activity [in northern Syria] took the form of sieges 
and pillaging rather than pitched battle’,* because Aleppo could no lon- 
ger offer any significant resistance to the war of exhaustion that had been 
waged against it since 959. 

As mentioned already, this is a study with a very focused thematic 
(campaign strategy, comparative tactics, raids, siege warfare), geographic 
(Armenia, Cilicia, Syria) and chronological (tenth century) scope. It is my 
intention to reintegrate the operational, tactical, technical and equipment 
aspects of the conduct of warfare, whilst incorporating into the discussion 
its impact on wider society. This is because, regardless of whether battles 
are trustworthy or untrustworthy assessments of historical entities and 
movements, they are rare events and they form the ultimate ‘Darwinian 
test’ for two sides facing each other in a frenzied and violent interaction 
that would provide history with a winner. ‘For it is not through what armies 
are but by what they do that the lives of nations and of individuals are 
changed”, especially considering that this was a period when the emperor 
or the emir were at the forefront of fighting and their units often bore the 
brunt of an enemy attack. 


An Overview of the Book 


The purpose of Chapter 1 is to provide a condensed view of the ‘grand 
strategy” of the Byzantine Empire and the different perceptions of strat- 
egy and tactics present in the military manuals of the ancient Greek and 
Roman authors of strategika like Aeneas Tacticus (writing in 357-6 BC), 
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Onasander (writing in AD 59), Aelian (writing in AD 106), Polyaenus (writ- 
ing in AD 163-5) and the anonymous author of the Srrategikon attributed to 
Emperor Maurice (probably written in AD 591-610). I ask in what way the 
Byzantine theorists and generals of the period up to the tenth century estab- 
lished their theoretical and practical ideas about warfare, and in what way 
can the Byzantine emperors be said to have pursued a ‘grand strategy”? 

Next, I compare the notion of ‘cultures of bravery” (and therefore of 
cowardice) in the Byzantine, Western European and Islamic worlds in 
an attempt to show the degree to which the acceptability of, for instance, 
feigned flights, other sorts of ruses, ambushes and so on varies between 
cultures. For some, such tactics were indeed construed as unmanly and 
as signs of cowardice, since for them bravery was constructed around 
notions of how one fought, with the ‘how’ usually centred on the hon- 
our to be gained in face-to-face combat with melee weapons. For others, 
such tactics were signs of cleverness — bravery and manliness having been 
constructed more around whether one won a battle than how one fought 
it. This will show how willing different cultures were to adopt military 
tactics and strategies from their enemies. 

Chapter 2 focuses on a different set of questions: what is the kind of 
warfare that dominated the geographical area under consideration and 
what does it reveal about the strategy and strategic goals of the Arabs 
in the region? In view of the wider debate between modern scholars like 
C. J. Rogers, J. Gillingham and S. Morillo about the term ‘Vegetian strat- 
egy’, I will ask whether historians can characterise any of the strategies 
applied by the Arabs and the Byzantines in the operational theatres of the 
East leading up to the 960$ as ‘Vegetian’? What key role did the three 
Muslim bastions for razzias (Tarsus, Melitene and Theodosiopolis) play 
in this conflict? How did the regional geography of eastern and central 
Anatolia shape the kind of warfare that was waged in the region? What 
were the invasion routes taken by the Arab raiding parties that led them 
over the Taurus and Anti-Taurus into Anatolia? 

The fact that these three Arab bases on the frontiers of the Christian— 
Muslim world in Anatolia were such a thorn in the side of the empire would 
be made abundantly clear. These razzias over the Taurus and Anti-Taurus 
contributed to the political instability, militarisation, and economic, com- 
mercial, agricultural and demographic decline of central and eastern Asia 
Minor. The breaking of the power of these emirates and, in effect, their 
neutralisation would be at the top of the priorities of the governments of 
Romanus I Lecapenus, Constantine VII and their successors, and it would 
dominate their foreign policy from the 920s onwards. 
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The main aim of Chapters 3 and 4 is to bring the imperial policy in 
the East into the spotlight and provide some perspective on the empire’s 
frontier wars against its Muslim enemies, which reached a climax in the 
middle of the tenth century. Few studies have been produced about the 
Byzantine Empire’s foreign policy in Armenia and northern Mesopotamia 
during the reign of the first three emperors of the Macedonian dynasty, 
even though the empire considered this region as one of its most significant 
and fragile territories that required careful diplomatic negotiations and the 
show of brute force to prevent it from falling under the sphere of influence 
of the Abbasid Caliphate. Hence, Chapter 3 will consider several interre- 
lated aspects of Byzantium’s strategic management of the eastern frontier 
regions: the political reasons behind its involvement into this operational 
theatre; the wars with the Muslims; the emperors’ delicate diplomatic nego- 
tiations with the Armenian princes; the imperial campaigns in the Arme- 
nian and Mesopotamian frontiers and the emergence of a new enemy — the 
brothers Nasir and Sayf ad-Dawla. 

There is, however, a paradox in Byzantium’s expansionist wars in 
the first half of the tenth century: in none of the cases were the Byzan- 
nes contemplating any kind of permanent territorial expansion — these 
remained just raids to capture prisoners that would later be exchanged for 
ransom money and to enhance the emperor’s influence and popularity. If 
that was the case, then why did the empire decide to crush the dynasty of 
the Hamdanids of Aleppo in a series of expansionist wars that placed huge 
sums of money and materiel at the disposal of the imperial generals in the 
East? What were the attractions that drew Byzantium and the Hamdanid 
emir to the region of Armenia, Taron, Vaspourakan and northern Mesopo- 
tamia? Was it considered to be a fight to the bitter end for Byzantium and 
the Hamdanids of Aleppo? These are some of the issues that I attempt to 
formulate in the second part of Chapter 3. 

In Chapter 4, I wish to concentrate on the methods of exchange of infor- 
mation and intelligence between cultures. In this case I focus on the Byz- 
antine view of their enemies on the battlefield — the Arabs: ‘What are they 
really like? What weapons do they make use of in military campaigns? 
What are their practices? How does one arm oneself and campaign against 
them and thus carry out operations against them?’ These are the kind of 
questions Leo VI was asking about the Arabs. 

What I have been able to discern by looking through lay and eccle- 
siastical sources of the period provided me with a rather contradictory 
view of the Arabs as warriors. Leo the Deacon offers the most stereotypic 
view of the Arabs as warriors of jihad: they are an enemy unsophisticated 
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in Warfare and technologically inferior. This notion of an opportunistic 
soldier can also be found in Ioannes Kaminiates’ history of the siege and 
conquest of Thessaloniki in 904. Kaminiates despised them, but he was 
also highly impressed by their fighting abilities: they were intelligent, furi- 
ously resilient, with high morale and ready to die for their cause. Leo VPs 
Taktika reveals a feeling of respect for the empire’s Muslim adversaries 
on the battlefield. He describes them as formidable enemies who excel all 
foreign nations in intelligence and who have adopted Roman weapons and 
often copied Roman tactics. 

The most striking difference of opinion can be found in the works of 
Emperor Constantine VIL. In his oration to his troops in the autumn of 950 
he portrays the Arabs of Aleppo as feeble women, while in his magisterial 
manual on kingcraft he highlights their prowess in battle and the splen- 
dour of their weapons and armour. Constantine VILs oration is a good 
example of Byzantine propaganda literature. À small victory against the 
Hamdanids was exploited for propaganda purposes rather than for its real 
strategic value. The purpose was simple: to restore some much-needed 
prestige to the regime of Constantine Porphyrogenitus after the humilia- 
tion of the Cretan expedition the year before. His true thoughts about the 
Arabs as warriors can be seen in his De Administrando Imperio and they 
are much more pragmatic. This is also the case for the military treatises of 
the period, such as the Praecepta Militaria; they paint a clearer and more 
refined picture of their enemies as ingenious and brave soldiers capable of 
injecting fear and confusion into their adversaries, and likely to stand their 
ground and even fight a losing battle rather than strike camp and retreat. 
But it is the Byzantines who have the moral high ground; it is they who 
will achieve eternal glory with the help of God. 

Crossing over to the methods of transmission of (military) knowledge 
between cultures, the focal point of Chapter 5 is intelligence and the dif- 
ferent methods of procuring accurate and reliable information, which 
could have a potentially lethal effect on the battlefield. In this section, 
I concentrate on a series of questions: what types of intelligence does a 
modern general have at his disposal before a great battle and what did a 
medieval general have to cope with in order to obtain all the necessary 
information that would shape his strategy? Why is intelligence a funda- 
mental aspect of warfare in any period and what was its role in medieval 
Islamic and Christian armies”? 

Knowing as much as possible about your enemy is paramount for the 
successful outcome of a battle or even a war. Some fundamental ques- 
tons include the state of the sovereign’s army, its numbers, armament 
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and morale/loyalty, and how many (and which) officers can be found in 
each fortress and town in the border areas — obviously hinting at their 
battle worthiness and loyalty to the regime. Another crucial question is 
the state of the country’s economy, thus considering whether an invasion 
army can be logistically supported, if there are rich pickings to be had 
by an invasion or if there is any public feeling of discontent against the 
central government to be taken advantage of. 

Intelligence on the enemy could be acquired in two ways: by recon- 
naissance (or tactical intelligence), where a commander openly sent scouts 
(either light infantry, cavalry or swift scouting ships) to observe the enemy 
army and collect information about its numbers, composition and the gen- 
eral’s intentions, or by espionage, where disguised or covert agents oper- 
ated in secret in enemy territory collecting information about the enemy. 
I ask what do the primary sources tell us about intelligence in this period 
and, more specifically, how could information be passed on or procured 
in the interests of war? Chapter 6 follows with an investigation of the role 
of espionage in Byzantine foreign relations, and the official and unofficial 
channels that provided the Byzantines with the necessary information that 
shaped their foreign policy. 

Chapters 7 and 8 of this study focus on the battlefield deployment of 
the Byzantine armies in the tenth century, and the changes and adaptations 
that took place according to the military manuals of the period. As the 
Byzantines encountered many enemies in different operational theatres 
of war during their long history, their numerous military treatises amply 
illustrate their willingness not only to produce works that describe in detail 
the fighting habits and customs of their enemies, but also to learn from 
them and adapt their methods of war to those of their opponents. With 
the study of war energetically renewed in tenth-century Byzantium, the 
number of important manuscripts and texts dating from this period also 
proliferated — there are six extant treatises on tactics that date from this 
century. It has always been a difficult problem for historians, however, 
to establish whether the theory of tactical change in the Byzantine army 
of the tenth century, as described by the contemporary military manuals, 
translated into practice on the battlefields of Cilicia and Syria. 

The most useful primary sources for identifying these changes are the 
military treatises, such as the Praecepta Militaria (Military Precepts) 
of Nicephorus Phocas (c. 969) or the Sylloge Taktikorum (Collection 
of Tactics) by an anonymous author (c. 930), which among others pro- 
vide crucial information on how armies should have been organised and 
deployed on the battlefield up to the period when they were compiled. 
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I discuss the recommendations of the authors of the treatises regarding 
the marching, battle formations, armament and battlefield tactics of the 
Byzantine cavalry units, and I ask whether they reflect any kind of inno- 
vation or tactical adaptation to the strategic situation in the East. This 
section 1s immediately followed by Chapters 9 and 10 that scrutinise 
the evidence of innovation and adaptation found in the contemporary 
historical sources in regard to the battles between the Byzantines and the 
Arabs in the East during the better part of the tenth century. 

The objective of Chapter 9 is to examine the most detailed primary 
sources for the period of the Byzantine expansion in the tenth century. 
These include two Byzantine sources, namely Leo the Deacon and John 
Skylitzes, whose accounts of the Byzantine wars in the Balkans are con- 
sidered the best and most detailed that modern historians have to hand, 
a local Syriac one, Yahya ibn Said al-Antaki from Antioch, and three 
Muslim, al-Mutanabbi, Abu Firas and Ibn Zafir, who provide us with 
invaluable information about the Byzantine-Arab conflicts of the 940s-— 
60s in Cilicia, Syria and northern Mesopotamia. I direct my attention to 
the chroniclers” social, religious and educational backgrounds, the dates 
and places of the compilation of their works, their own sources and the 
ways they collected information from them, their biases and sympathies 
and, thus, the extent of their impartiality as historians. This section is fol- 
lowed by a comparative analysis of the aforementioned sources strictly 
from a military perspective, reaching significant conclusions regarding 
their value as ‘military historians’. 

Finally, to determine whether theory translated into practice, in 
Chapter 10 I examine the largest and most important campaigns and 
pitched battles of this period: Hadath (954), Tarsus (965), Dorystolo 
(971), Alexandretta (971), Apamea (994) and Orontes (998), through the 
accounts of contemporary lay and ecclesiastical sources. In the process, 
I give answers to such questions as: How successful were the Byzantines 
at adapting to the changing military threats posed by their enemies in 
the East? How far can we see the Byzantines responding to the tactical 
and strategic threats of enemies in ways not anticipated by the manuals”? 
These questions give me the opportunity to discern the place of literacy 
in the Byzantine military command structure and the training of the offi- 
cer class, and to reach some conclusions on the question of professional- 
ism in the Byzantine army. This will be coupled with the whole idea of 
‘adaptability” to the new and innovative elements of warfare in the East, 
shedding light on the (military) culture, ideology and — once again — the 
level of professionalism in the imperial armies of the tenth century. 
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The ‘Grand Strategy” of the Byzantine Empire 


Strategy is how good commanders put their military training 
into practice, their drilling with stratagems, and putting 
together ways of defeating [the enemy].! 


The Meaning of the Terms Strategy, Tactics and Stratagems 
in the Pre-modern World 


According to one of the greatest theorists on warfare of modern times, Carl 
von Clausewitz (1780-1830), the conduct of war consists of the planning 
and organisation of fighting in a greater or lesser number of single acts, 
each complete in itself, identified by the term ‘engagements’. We thus 
arrive at the distinction between ‘the use of armed forces in the engage- 
ment’, identified as tactics, and ‘the use of engagements for the object of 
war’, defined as strategy.” In 1814, the Archduke Charles (1771-1847), 
the Habsburg commander in the wars against Napoleon, defined strategy 
as the ‘science of war: it designs the plan, circumscribes and determines 
the development of military operations; it is the particular science of the 
military commander’. He defined factics, however, as ‘the art of war’: ‘It 
teaches the way in which strategic designs are to be executed; it is the nec- 
essary skill of each leader of troops.”* Therefore, strategy ends and tactics 
begin where opposing forces clash — on the battlefield.* Although this dis- 
tinction between the two meanings of the conduct of war may seem rea- 
sonable to a modern expert, as ‘it is now almost universal’, most authors 
before the French Revolution wrote about neither strategy nor tactics but 
about military matters in the tradition of the Roman author Flavius Veget- 
ius Renatus (writing c. AD 400), or about the ‘art of war’ like Machiavelli 
did eleven centuries later.° 

The term strategy (otparnyeia or otparnyw) had a different mean- 
ing in ancient Greece. It derives from the noun sfrategos (otpatny6ç) and 
meant the office or the skills of a general in command of an army during 
the war.” In order to understand how different the meaning of strategy was 
from that of tactics in ancient Greece, however, we must read Xenophon’s 
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Cyropaedia, Where the author launches an attack on the narrow tactical 
conception of the military education of his time, making the case that tac- 
tics represent only a small part of generalship.® When Xenophon imagines 
Cyrus asking his father to pay for a tutor who had promised to teach him 
generalship, Cyrus’ father retorted: ‘The man to whom you are taking the 
pay has given you instruction in domestic economy as a part of the duties 
of a general, has he not?’ As Cyrus replied that he had not received any 
such instructions, his father insisted by asking whether ‘he [the tutor] had 
said anything to [Cyrus] about health or strength, inasmuch as it would be 
requisite for the general to take thought for these matters as well as for the 
conduct of his campaign’. Receiving another negative reply, Cyrus’ father 
finally asked his son if his tutor 


had put [Cyrus] through any training so that [Cyrus] might be able to inspire 
[his] soldiers with enthusiasm ... And when this also appeared not to have 
been discussed at all, [the father] finally asked [Cyrus] what in the world he 
[the tutor] had been teaching [Cyrus] that he professed to have been teach- 
ing ... generalship (otpatnyiav). And thereupon [Cyrus] answered, ‘tactics” 
(taxtiw). And [his father] laughed and went through it all, explaining point 
by point, as [he] asked of what conceivable use tactics could be to an army, 
without provisions and health, and of what use it could be without the knowl- 
edge of the arts invented for warfare and without obedience.? 


The first attempt to make a formal distinction between the two 
meanings of strategy and tactics is found in the military treatise J/epi 
Zrparnyias (On Strategy), no longer believed to have been compiled 
by an anonymous author but rather belonging to the compendium of 
Syrianus Magistrus written, most likely but not conclusively, sometime 
in the third quarter of the ninth century.” According to the anonymous 
author, ‘Strategy (otparnyikt) is the means by which a commander 
may defend his own lands and defeat his enemies. The general is the 
one who practises strategy.’ !! Indeed, the author goes as far as to dif- 
ferentiate between two kinds of strategy, the defensive by which the 
general acts to protect his own people and their property, and the offen- 
sive by which he retaliates against his opponents. It is this particular 
division of the meaning of strategy into two categories — offensive and 
defensive — that will play a key role in the following chapters, where 
I present the strategic thinking of the Byzantine Empire in the eastern 
theatre of war. Conversely, 


tactics (Taktikh) is a science which enables one to organize and manoeuvre 
a body of armed men in an orderly manner. They may be divided into four 
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parts: (a) proper organization of men for combat, (b) distribution of weapons 
according to the needs of each man, (c) movement of an armed body of troops 
in a manner appropriate to the occasion, and (d) the management of war, of 
personnel and materials, including an examination of ways and causes as well 
as of what is advantageous.? 


The terms strategy and tactics have not been systematically distin- 
guished in the military treatises of previous centuries, including the works 
of Aeneas Tacticus (writing in 357-6 Bc), Onasander (writing in AD 59), 
Aelian (writing in AD 106), Polyaenus (writing in AD 163-S) and the anony- 
mous author of the Sfrategikon (writing probably in AD 591-610). Perhaps 
the sole exception is the work Strategemata by the Roman Sextus Julius 
Frontinus (end of first century AD), which is a collection of strategemata 
— acts of a general, tricks or devices — drawn from the author’s personal 
experience on the battlefields of the period, but also taken from the ancient 
Greek and Roman historiography and oral tradition.” Frontinus clearly 
differentiates between the two terms, strategy and tactics, “which are by 
nature extremely similar”, already in the preface of his work. He also uses 
the Greek words since none of the terms has an exact equivalent in Latin. 
Hence, everything achieved by a commander, be it characterised by fore- 
sight, advantage, enterprise or resolution, belongs under the heading of 
‘strategy’ (otparnyik&), while those deeds, particularly the successful 
ones, employed under a special type of ‘strategy’ are called ‘stratagems” 
(otparnyuata).* 

Emperor Leo VI ‘the Wise’ (886-912), drawing extensively on the 
works of ancient authors like Onasander, Aelian, Polyaenus and, of 
course, the author of the Srrategikon, whom he paraphrased in several 
places in his constitutions, used the terms strategy and tactics in the 
same hierarchical way as the ninth-century treatise On Strategy: “Strat- 
egy 1s how good commanders put their military training into practice, 
their drilling with stratagems, and putting together ways of defeating 
[the enemy]’, while ‘tactics is the science of movement in warfare . .. 
Tactics is the military skill [that is concerned with] battle formations, 
armament, and troops movements. Its aim 1s to defeat the enemy by 
all possible means of assaults and actions.’ Therefore, the Byzan- 
tine theorists and generals of the period up to the tenth century had 
well-established theoretical and practical ideas about warfare — from 
strategies and battle tactics, to army formations, armament, logistical 
organisation and tricks to deceive the enemy, all of which were coupled 
with the intimate notion of a Christian empire where nothing could be 
achieved without God’s favour.!° 
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Byzantine Strategic Thinking and the Factors that Shaped It 


Focusing on the concept of strategy and its evolution during the centu- 
ries, the main elements of the political ideology that shaped the empire’s 
foreign policy were (1) the defence of the Christian Roman Oikumene, 
(2) the propagation of the true faith among the infidels'* and (3) the recov- 
ery of former imperial lands.'"” This ideology, expressed in theological 
and even apocalyptic terms,” assumed the status of a world order and its 
realisation became the destiny of Byzantine emperors.?! They considered 
themselves the successors of the Roman Domini and the protectors of the 
Orthodox Christian faith against heretics (Arians, Paulicians), the Persian 
Zoroastrians and the Muslims: 


Be well aware, therefore, o’ general, that it is not you alone who ought to 
be a serious promoter and lover of the fatherland (onovôaios Kat pudv tv 
natpiôa) and defender of the correct faith of Christians, ready, if it so tran- 
spires, to lay down your very life, but also all the officers under your command 
and the entire body of soldiers should be ready to do the same. May those who 
share the same noble [ideal] remain such.?? 


The wars of the Reconquest”® by Justinian in the West harboured the 
notion of the restoration of the Roman Oikumene, With Procopius writing 
in his De bello Gothico: ‘Tétôor Itakiav tv nuetépav Bia EAGVTES oùY 
66ovV avthv aroôûdovar ovoau éyvocav’ (The Goths, having seized by 
violence our Italy, they refuse to give it back). Next, there is Heraclius’ 
recovery of Syria, Palestine and Egypt, and even though these series of 
campaigns in the 620s have been portrayed as a sort of ‘proto-crusade” 
due to the religious enthusiasm infused upon the soldiers and people of the 
empire by the government’s propaganda, this war was, indeed, a defensive 
one;” with the balance of resources and military manpower shifting dra- 
matically in favour of the Persians, it is not an exaggeration to say that the 
empire was fighting for its very existence.” Finally, whether the emperors 
of the first half of the tenth century and their immediate predecessors in 
the second half of the ninth century had any grand plans to conquer the 
Muslim lands of Syria, Palestine and northern Mesopotamia, or whether 
they were simply interested in stopping the Muslim raids from Melitene, 
Tarsos and Crete that were a serious threat to the socio-economic stability 
of Anatolia and the Aegean, will be examined in detail in the following 
chapters of this study. 

If the Byzantine emperors did pursue a grand strategy, what form did 
it take? For the emperors and high officials there was no succinct concept 
of ‘grand strategy”, at least not in a way scholars would have understood 
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it in the twentieth century,” but rather a reaction to the socio-political 
events in the world that surrounded the empire — a sort of ‘crisis man- 
agement on a grand scale’ as very aptly put by Haldon.* Yet we can 
identify the basic strategic considerations (or factors) that determined the 
empire’s strategic thinking and planning. These interrelated factors were 
the following:” (1) the position of the empire in the wider geostrategic 
context of the Balkans, Asia Minor and the Middle East; (2) the economy 
and manpower of Byzantium in relation to warfare; (3) several cultural 
approaches that affected the attitude of the Byzantines towards warfare. 
To begin with, the strategic position of the empire played a prominent 
role in its military organisation and the shaping of its attitude towards its 
neighbours and warfare in general. In order to understand its history and 
strategic thinking, one must realise the geopolitical significance of Asia 
Minor and, especially, Constantinople to the wider region of the eastern 
Mediterranean.” With its capital situated at the crossroads of Asia and 
Europe, the Byzantine Empire controlled vast territories in the Balkans 
and Asia Minor and the Middle East. Inevitably, it had to face different 
enemies — not only from outside the empire but internally as well in terms 
of religion, economy and socio-political and military organisation — in 
two geographical areas that were culturally and otherwise as far apart as 
they could be. 

Different geographical areas meant different operational theatres of 
war for the Byzantine armed forces and, in certain cases, distinct organ- 
isation of the fhemata (themes) and varying distribution of troops.*! 
Hence, there is a clear correlation between the two major operational 
theatres — the Balkans and Asia Minor — of the Byzantine army, the 
resources that were available in each area at any given time and the abil- 
ity of the empire to move adequate reinforcements from one place to 
another to deal with an external threat. The sad reality that the emperors 
in Constantinople had to face was that the limited resources in money 
and manpower constituted the waging of war in more than one theatre an 
almost inconceivable prospect.*? 

A number of factors raised Asia Minor to the top of the strategic pri- 
orities of the emperors, including the region’s strategic importance and 
proximity to the capital, its economic importance for the state due to its 
rich resources in agriculture and minerals, and the high number of recruits 
for the army.* It was only when the East had been pacified that the Byz- 
antines were able to concentrate their efforts in the Balkans (it is to this 
reason, for example, that we can attribute the success of the Bulgars in 
establishing themselves south of the Danube in the last two decades of 
the seventh century), while any kind of insurrection or military activity 
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in Bulgaria or Macedonia could inhibit or postpone military operations in 
the East.* 

Up until the final two centuries of the empire’s existence, the largest 
share of the state’s income came from agrarian production. Trade might 
have made an important contribution to a state’s coffers, but only agri- 
culture could provide the resources to support a major political power. 
Resources flowed into Constantinople through a comprehensive system of 
land taxation, while customs duties and several other taxes were imposed 
on commercial transactions. In addition, imperial estates were another 
source of revenue for the government, critical for the land reforms of 
the late ninth and late eleventh centuries (pronoia system). Since a fun- 
damental principle of the Byzantine state was to maximise its revenues, 
this entailed the intensification of the exploitation of the land. Until the 
end of the eleventh century, the armed forces must have been the larg- 
est employer in the empire, numbering some 645,000 men and sailors in 
the fourth century according to the historian Zosimus, while recent esti- 
mates put the total number of soldiers in the year of Basil Ils death (1025) 
to 247,800. Since the mid-eighth century, a distinction had been made 
between the full-time soldiers of the fagmata units that were maintained 
by the state with salaries (rogai), and the part-time (in social and eco- 
nomic terms, not in fighting ability) soldiers of the fhemata who drew their 
income from the military lands. This mass of people and their dependants 
(families, servants and people who traded with them in the local commu- 
nities) naturally had a great impact on the economy and society in general, 
as we read in the late ninth-century On Strategy: 


The financial system was set up to take care of matters of public importance 
that arise in on occasion, such as the building of ships and of walls. But it is 
principally concerned with paying the soldiers. Each year, most of the public 
revenues are spent for this purpose.“ 


No pre-modern economy based on agrarian production reacted well to 
raids and the destruction of farmland, and the ensuing loss of state income 
resulted in the limited ability of the government to raise sufficient num- 
bers of troops. Furthermore, prolonged military activity, and the attendant 
pestilence and famine, was one of the major factors for the decline of the 
population of the empire and, consequently, of the effectives conscripted 
into the army, as recorded for the period between c. 550 and c. 775 when 
the estimated population was reduced from 19.5 million to 7 million.” 
Therefore, the type of warfare that involved regular raiding by small- or 
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medium-sized parties proved to be highly destructive to the local commu- 
nities of eastern Asia Minor. Indeed, the author of the mid-tenth-century 
Byzantine treatise On Skirmishing provides us with an excellent descrip- 
tion of the strategies and tactics applied by raiders in the central and east- 
ern parts of Anatolia, but also of the types of raids and the measures that 
should have been taken by local commanders to fend off those threats. 
As I will show in a following chapter of this study in more detail, there 
were three main effects of this type of warfare for the empire and the local 
communities: (1) economic — the living off the land, the pillaging and the 
taking of prisoners resulted in economic destruction, either short-term or 
long-term depending on the local communities themselves and the fre- 
quency of the raids; (2) demographic — these raids caused the seasonal 
migration or immigration of large parts of the population of eastern Asia 
Minor either further inland into the Anatolian plateau or into Arab-held 
territories;” and (3) political — these raids challenged the authority of the 
Byzantine emperor as ruler of these lands, and in the eastern theatre of 
war satisfied the desire of volunteers from the fhughür to participate in 
the jihad. 

Finally, one of the greatest differences between the West and the Chris- 
tian and Islamic East throughout the Middle Ages was in the perception 
of warfare, and more specifically the notion of chivalric and honourable 
battle. It is also important to emphasise the plural in ‘cultures of bravery” 
(and therefore of cowardice), as different cultures constructed the central 
characteristics of bravery and cowardice differently.* The acceptance of 
feigned flights, other sorts of ruses, ambushes and so on, for example, 
varied widely. For some cultures, such tactics were indeed construed as 
unmanly and signs of cowardice, since bravery was constructed around 
notions of how one fought, with the ‘how’ usually centred on the honour 
to be gained in face-to-face combat with melee weapons. For others, such 
tactics were signs of cleverness, bravery and manliness having been con- 
structed more around whether one won a battle than how one fought it. 
Similar divisions separated warrior classes, some of which disdained the 
use of long-range weapons, especially the bow, and others for which it 
was the weapon par excellence. 

A sense of honour dominated the behaviour of the Western knight 
in his life, forbidding any flight before the enemy as the utmost shame 
and cowardice. Despite the restrictions on the use of violence enforced 
upon the arms-bearers by the Church’s teachings on sin, penance and 
atonement, the warrior aristocracy of Western Europe was equally con- 
strained by the notions of honour and shame.*' In order to be regarded as 
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a prud’homme — the knightly ideal of medieval chivalry — one had to dis- 
play many qualities, including prouesse (prowess) on the battlefield and 
in performing feats of arms. It was considered a great honour to strike the 
first blow. Attacking an enemy whose forces were overwhelmingly larger 
was eagerly sought out by knights as the ultimate chivalric performance 
on the field of battle. We need to bear in mind, however, that the notion of 
chivalry presented knightly conduct in a rather idealised light, and that the 
reality of war was not far removed from the brutalities that struck at the 
most defenceless elements of society. 

Numerous texts serve to illustrate the fundamental connection between 
the fighting upper classes of Western Europe and physical valour and repu- 
tation, from Geoffrey de Charny, the renowned fourteenth-century French 
knight and author of the Livre de chevalerie,* the Song of Roland,” the 
Histoire de la guerre sainte“ and the Histoire de Guillaume le Maréchal. 
Hence, when the author of the Histoire de Guillaume le Maréchal has 
William exhort the royalist army to resist the invading army of Prince 
Louis of France prior to the Battle of Lincoln in 1217, Williams priorities 
are most revealing: the safeguarding of reputation comes at the top of the 
list, before the defence of the family, the patria and the Holy Church: 


Hear me, true and noble knights ... since we’re about to take up arms in 
defence of our names, our land, our lives and the lives of those we love, our 
wives, our children, and to win the greatest honour, and to restore the peace 
of Holy Church which our enemies have shattered and violated, and to earn 
redemption and forgiveness for all our sins, be sure that none of you lacks 
courage this day !* 


Another good example that illustrates the fundamental link between 
honour, reputation and martial prowess and the fighting upper classes 
on the field of battle comes from the Chansons de geste — Old French 
for ‘Songs of Heroic Deeds’.* These were epic poems that appeared in 
French literature between the late eleventh and early twelfth centuries and 
narrate legendary incidents (sometimes based on real events) in the his- 
tory of France during the eighth, ninth and tenth centuries. Clearly, these 
poems describe an overwhelmingly masculine, aristocratic and martial 
world where a man’s standing rested directly on his feats of arms in war. 
Yet this was a world where notions of chivalry set the model to which 
men aspired, but of which many — no doubt — fell short. We read in the 
Chanson d'Antioche® a poem inspired by the events of 1097-9 and said 
to have been composed by a French (or Flemish) eyewitness, a jongleur 
named Richard le Pèlerin: 
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[261] When they saw the fight, each Frenchman angrily shouted: ‘Holy Sepul- 
chre! Barons, clearly he will never have honour who does not perform here — let 
us grant to each what he will win — things will go well for those barons who 
fight well.” 

[263] The duke of Boulogne said: ‘We have nothing to be proud of as 
long as these false wretches stand up against us. Better to lose one’s life in 
this encounter than not to drive them out of this place. Holy Sepulchre!” he 
shouted, rallying the French. 


The battle at Brémule in 1119 is a fine example of intracultural warfare 
characterised by mutual comprehension, adherence to the agreed norms 
and respect for the fellowship in arms, notwithstanding the inherent hos- 
ülity between adversaries in a war (Orderic Vitalis’ notitiaque contu- 
bernii). AIl these are concepts which typified closed cultural systems 
like the Anglo-Norman and the French at the beginning of the twelfth 
century.” Orderic Vitalis explains the eagerness with which King Louis 
VI of France was pursuing a pitched battle with the defending army of 
King Henry I of England ‘making frequent complaints to his attendants 
that they could not meet with the king of England in an open field’ .*° 
The same source also reports that, despite several of his officers trying to 
dissuade Louis from taking the field against the English, ‘at last, it was 
generally understood, by the exchange of messengers . .. that both kings 
were in presence at the head of their armies, and, if they wished, battle 
might be joined’. This was, according to Orderic, what the French king 
‘had long desired’. 

A battle could, potentially, be a ceremonial of exhibiting valour and 
prowess on a much grander scale than a tournament, a judicial opera- 
tion where everything unfolded according to specific rules of engagement 
and from where no one was able to withdraw without shame. Hence, 
before confronting Thierry of Alsace on the morning of 20 June 1128, at 
Axpoel, Count William Cliton of Flanders proclaimed that he preferred 
to ‘die rather than suffer such a great shame”.‘! The Count of Boulogne 
is also claimed to have said to Otto IV of Germany before the Battle of 
Bouvines in 1214 that ‘the custom of the people of France is never to flee 
but to die or win in battle’. Honour and reputation lay at the heart of 
the self-perception of Western European knighthood, and it is within this 
context that adherence to specific conventions of conduct in war should 
be considered. 


The great contrast between the military cultures of the Christian East 
and West is revealed through Emperor Leo Vs words in his Taktika: 
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‘You should not endanger yourself and your army if it is not of utmost 
need or if you are not to have major gains. Because these people who 
do this, they greatly resemble those who have been deceived by gold.”* 
These words neatly sum up the Byzantine attitude towards warfare — 
Byzantine officers were professionals who saw battle as the chance 
to achieve their objectives using every means possible, fair or unfair, 
chivalric or unchivalric.* Undoubtedly influenced to a large extent by 
Christian ethics and the Roman imperial tradition, * the prevailing atti- 
tude of the Byzantines, or at least that of the dominant cultural elite, as 
attested by their own writings from the sixth to the eleventh centuries 
on the subject, was to praise the use of diplomacy,* the paying of sub- 
sidies,”” and the employment of stratagems,* craft, wiles, bribery and 
‘other means’ to deceive the enemy and bring back the army with as 
few casualties as possible. It was, after all, considered absurd to lose 
experienced soldiers and money to draw a campaign to a violent and 
uncertain end. This strategy of non-engagement may have been sensible 
in military terms, but it ran contrary to the chivalric ideals of honour- 
able combat of Western knighthood. 


Warfare is like hunting. Wild animals are taken by scouting, by nets, by lay- 
ing in Wait, by stalking, by circling around, and by other such stratagems 
rather than by sheer force. In waging war we should proceed in the same way, 
whether the enemy be many or few. To try simply to overpower the enemy in 
the open, hand to hand and face to face, even though you might appear to win, 
is an enterprise which is very risky and can result in serious harm. Apart from 
extreme emergency, it is ridiculous to try to gain victory which is too costly 
and brings only empty glory.* 

It is good if your enemies are harmed either by deception or raids, or by 
famine; and continue to harass them more and more, but do not challenge 
them in open war, because luck plays as a major role as valour in battle. 

We are recalling these matters, General, for your own protection and 
that of your men, if the army under your command is really quite small and 
very much inferior to that of the enemy. If the fighting men under your com- 
mand number about five or six thousand, then you should hasten to draw 
them up in formation directly facing the enemy. Make use, then, of devices, 
stratagems, special operations, and, when necessary, surprise attacks against 
them.‘ 

If the enemy force far outnumbers our own both in cavalry and infantry, 
avoid a general engagement or close combats and strive to injure the enemy 
with stratagems and ambushes . .. Avoid not only an enemy force of superior 
strength but also one of equal strength, until the might and power of God 
restore and fortify the oppressed hearts and souls of our host and their resolve 
with His mighty hand and power.® 
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And only when you know everything about your enemy, only then you 
must stand and fight them, but do not let your army perish for no reason. Fight 
in such a way by applying tricks and machinations and ambushes to humiliate 
your enemy, and only when it is the last choice of all, and in the utmost need, 
only then stand and fight. 

For wars are usually won not so much by a pitched battle, as by cautious 
planning, and victories won with cunning at the opportune moment.“ 


In a letter to Emperor Isaac Comnenus, Michael Psellus alludes to the 
futility of squandering men in a conflict with ‘barbarians’ — specifically 
referring here to the nomadic peoples that inhabited the northern borders 
of the empire. As their numbers seemed, literally, endless to any contem- 
porary observer, there is a clear distinction in Psellus’ writings between 
the empire’s ‘finite’ numbers of troops and the, seemingly, ‘infinite”’ 
resources in manpower that could be fielded by the empire’s enemies, 
especially the nomads from the north whose numbers were swollen by 
their dependants — women and children — who regularly accompanied 
them even on lesser raids. Hence, Psellus expressed the following hope: 
‘How much better is it that not one of our men should fall in battle, and 
that all the barbarians should be overcome by peaceful means?’® To add 
to Psellus’ hopes, the anonymous author of the ninth-century treatise On 
Strategy, Sums up the basic motives behind the Byzantine attitude to mili- 
tary activity in times of apprehended war: ‘When faced with two evils, 
the lesser is to be chosen. Negotiating for peace may be chosen before 
other means, since it might very well offer the best prospect for protect- 
ing our own interests.”° 

In his work, widely known as De Administrando Imperio, Emperor 
Constantine VII details how his son and heir — and privileged reader of 
the work — should avoid the costly and laborious process of going to war 
with neighbouring peoples. It was common knowledge that a system of 
alliances could enable the empire to activate a network of friendly states 
and people that would attack a potential enemy from the rear, thus saving 
the Byzantine government the cost of mobilising for war, which could — as 
we saw in the Introduction — have an unexpected outcome. This is more 
frequently seen on the Danube front, where successive Byzantine gov- 
ernments would invoke the threat of other nomads to the east against the 
Bulgars, Magyars or Pechenegs: 


So long as the Emperor of the Romans is at peace with the Pechenegs, neither 
Russians nor Turks can come upon the Roman dominions by force of arms 
... for they fear the strength of this nation [Pechenegs] which the emperor 
can turn against them while they are campaigning against the Romans. For the 
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Pechenegs, if they are leagued in friendship with the emperor and won over 
by him through letters and gifts, can easily come upon the country both of the 
Russians and of the Turks.’ 


Anna Comnena also praises her father’s peaceful nature and his placing 
of a positive value on the minimal use of force. The princess propagates 
on multiple occasions in her work that her father was an ardent proponent 
of peace, using force of arms only when peaceful methods had failed, 
thus highlighting the Aristotelian perception of war as only à means to a 
good end. The reader, of course, would have held no doubt that this was 
no other than the peace of the Christian Oikumene ruled by the Roman 
emperors, God’s appointees on earth: 


And at a time, when the Emperor had not yet overcome the difficulties at 
home, all the world outside burst into a blaze just as if Fortune were making 
the barbarians abroad and the pretenders at home spring up simultaneously 
like the self-grown Giants. And this in spite of the Emperor’s administrat- 
ing and managing the government in a very peaceful and humane way, and 
overwhelming everybody with Kindnesses. For some he gladdened with 
honours and promotions, and never ceased enriching by handsome gifts; 
while as for the barbarians of whatever country they were, he never gave 
them any pretext for war nor enforced the necessity of it upon them, but 
when they made a tumult he checked them; for it is bad generals who in a 
time of universal peace purposely excite their neighbours to war. For peace 
is the end of every war.” 


At the same time, Anna Comnena condemns the purposeful provoca- 
tion of an enemy into battle or armed conflict as bad generalship: 


The general (I think) should not invariably seek victory by drawing the sword; 
there are times when he should be prepared to use finesse . . . and so achieve a 
complete triumph. So far as we know, a general’s supreme task is to win, not 
merely by force of arms; sometimes, when the chance offers itself, an enemy 
can be beaten by fraud.7° 


This attitude of the Byzantines in subduing their enemies by ‘other 
means” is discussed with a mixture of bewilderment and disdain by 
contemporary foreign authors, such as the tenth-century Saxon chroni- 
cler Widukind of Corvey. In his Res gestae Saxonicae, he reported that 
‘the Greeks had been the lords of very many peoples, and they prevailed 
by tricks (artibus) over those whom they could not defeat by courage 


(virtute) " Amatus of Montecassino, one of the three main historians of 
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the expansion of the Normans in Italy in the eleventh century, comments in 
the same manner about the Byzantine methods of defeating their enemies: 
‘Since the Greeks had the habit of defeating their enemies through mali- 
cious ratiocination and subtle treachery.””? William of Apulia, the second 
of the historians of the Norman expansion in the south, also reports the 
following after the imperial armies had been thrice defeated on the field of 
battle in 1041, and had suffered a catastrophic reversal of fortune in their 
campaign to recover Sicily from the Kalbite Muslims between 1038 and 
1041 — a campaign that led to the rebellion of the general in command, 
George Maniakes: 


Since he [Emperor Constantine IX] knew them [the Normans] to be expert at 
war and unconquerable by force, he hoped to trick them with promises. He 
had heard that the Norman people (gens) was always prone to avarice, loving 
greatly that which greatly benefited them. He ordered Argyros [the Byzan- 
tine general] to bring them great sums of money, silver, precious vestments, 
and gold, that the Normans might be persuaded to leave the frontiers of Italy 
(Hesperiae), hasten across the sea and mightily enrich themselves in impe- 
rial service. He also ordered that if they refused to depart then those bribes 
destined for them should be given to others, with whom he should launch a 
savage attack on the Gauls.” 


The author of the Russian Primary Chronicle expresses similar feel- 
ings of disdain against the cunning methods employed by the Byzantines 
in fighting their enemies when referring to Svyatoslav’s campaign in 971. 
In an attempt to discover the numbers under Svyatoslav’s command, the 
Byzantines pretended they could not offer resistance to the advancing 
Rus” and asked for a precise number of troops in order to pay tribute. This 
was a simple but ingenious trick by the Byzantines to turn the tables in 
their favour: 


The Greeks made this proposition to deceive the Russes, for the Greeks are 
crafty even to the present day. Svyatoslav replied that his force numbered 
twenty thousand, adding ten thousand to the actual number, for there were 
really but ten thousand Russes. So, the Greeks armed one hundred thousand 
men to attack Svyatoslav, and paid no tribute."* 


The same principles of avoiding war unless the chances were over- 
whelmingly in their favour, and the defeat of an enemy army by tricks, 
machinations, stratagems and ambushes, also characterise the attitude 
to war in medieval Islam. This attitude is made clear in the writings of 
the Muslim treatises on the art of war, which proliferated during the 
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Manluk period but reflect earlier traditions in warfare, as is the case 
with the Byzantine military manuals already mentioned. According to 
the Mugqadimah (1377) of Ibn Khaldun: 


There is no certain victory in War, even when the equipment and the numerical 
[strength] that cause victory, exist. Victory and superiority in war come from 
luck and chance. There are external factors [that decide victory], such as the 
number of soldiers, the perfection and good quality weapons, the number of 
brave men, [the skilful] arrangement of the line formation, the proper tactics, 
and similar things. Then, there are hidden factors. [These] may be the result 
of human ruse and trickery, such as spreading alarming news and rumours to 
cause defections [in the enemy ranks] ... hiding in thickets or depressions and 
concealing oneself from the enemy in rocky terrain, so that the armies sud- 
denly appear when [the enemy] is in a precarious situation and he must then 
flee to safety, and similar things.” 


Here Ibn Khaldun raises a crucial point: ‘superiority in war is, as a rule, 
the result of hidden causes, not of external ones”, and it is in these hidden 
causes — and more specifically in ‘the terror that God threw in the hearts 
of the unbelievers” — that he attributes the victories of the Muslim armies 
in the early period of the expansion of Islam. Both Ibn Khaldun and al- 
Ansari, the author of a military treatise from thirteenth-century Egypt, 
underline a verse from the Quran: ‘War is deception.’* Adding to that, 
we read the following principles in the fourth book of the Tafrij al-kurub 
‘about deception and stratagems which obviate war”: 


There is no disputing that deception and stratagems in war are required by 
law and by reason ... As for reason: there is no disagreement among men of 
intelligence that victories which have occurred through excellence of strata- 
gem and grace of ingenuity, with the self safe and the armies preserved and 
with no expenditure of effort, are the best, more salutary and higher in value 
and degree.” 


This paragraph perfectly encapsulates the essence of Islamic warfare 
and the attitude of Muslim tacticians and other theorists of the art of 
war: turn the odds in your favour, it is preferable to win a battle by using 
trickery and machination in order to inflict the most casualties on your 
enemy while your own army can escape with as few as possible, than 
face them in an honourable and fair battle where chance plays a signifi- 
cant role in the outcome and where you see your chances of winning 
diminishing. 
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This is not to suggest, of course, that the Muslim and Byzantine fight- 
ing upper classes did not have a sense of honour or shame in battle, as 
the heroic poetry of the era makes clear. Examples of heroic action in 
Greek literature, such as duels between champions, go as far back as 
the /liad and extend to those more contemporaneous with our period of 
study, such as Leo the Deacon’s description of Peter the stratopedarches 
accepting the challenge of a ‘Scythian’ commander to single combat, or 
the dash made by Anemas — commander of the imperial bodyguard at the 
Battle of Dorystolon (971) — against the second-in-command of the Rus’ 
army." Muslim tacticians also placed the daredevil warriors or champions 
(mubarizan), who sought fame in battle, in the front ranks of the Muslim 
armies of the period, while epic battles are a common feature in Muslim 
literature.” For a commander of a Muslim army, however, throwing his 
troops against an enemy force without making sure that he had turned the 
odds in his favour through every means necessary, chivalric or otherwise, 
was considered careless and unwise. 


Finally, I wish to return to the Western European ‘culture of bravery’ and 
its notion of chivalric and honourable battle, as encapsulated in the heroic 
poetry of the Chansons de geste (Songs of Heroic Deeds). As Strickland 
has indicated in his meticulous study of war and chivalry in England and 
Normandy in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, ‘in many instances ... 
there was a happy and far from accidental correlation between honour- 
able conduct in war and pragmatic self-interest’.* Practically, what this 
means is that many ‘Western’ fighters were not any further removed from 
notions of trickery and cunning behaviour in war than their ‘Eastern’ 
counterparts. 

In order to illustrate this fact, I will present a few examples from the 
histories of the Normans in the Mediterranean, in an attempt to explain 
the paradox between notions of honourable conduct and tactical realism 
on the field of battle. Historians such as Loud, Davies and Albu have 
long recognised that cunning and deceit were essential features of the 
Normanitas, the unique character claimed for the gens Normannorum by 
their own historians, who appear to have embraced and promoted this rep- 
utation. During the siege of the Sicilian city of Messina by Roger Haute- 
ville in May 1061, Geoffrey Malaterra reported: 


Seeing their enemies facing their army on the other shore and no prospect of 
doing anything, Count Roger resorted as was his custom to cunning proposals, 
as if he had read, ‘What is to be done? Success falls to the crafty weapons”’. 
He gave this advice to the duke [Robert ‘Guiscard”’ (the Cunning) Hauteville], 
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that the latter should remain there with his army and show himself to the 
enemy; meanwhile he himself with a hundred and fifty knights would go to 
Reggio [the capital of Calabria], there board their ships under the cover of 
darkness, cross the sea while the enemy was unaware [of their presence] and 
invade Sicily.f! 


When the citizens of Iato in western Sicily — who, as Malaterra reports, 
were quite numerous with some 13,000 families — refused to pay their 
taxes to Roger Hauteville, his reaction shows his preference for ‘other 
means” in subduing his enemies: 


The count sent envoys to them [the citizens of Iato], first soothing them with 
honeyed words, then concentrating their minds with threats, to stop them 
rebelling against him. When this accomplished nothing, he brought up his 
troops and attacked those whom he was unable to subdue through bribes or 
menaces, to make them submit through the use of force.? 


Another example comes from William of Apulia and his Deeds of 
Robert Guiscard, which he wrote around the end of the eleventh century: 


While he [Robert ‘Guiscard’ Hauteville] plundered hither and thither [in 
Calabria], he was unable to capture any castrum or city, and so he resorted 
to a stratagem to enter a certain place . . . The cunning [Robert] thought up 
an ingenious trick. He told his people to announce that one of their number 
had died. The latter was placed on a bier as though he were dead. Swords 
were hidden on the bier under the ‘body’s’ back . .. While a simple funeral 
service Was being conducted the man who was about to be buried suddenly 
Sprang up; his companions seized their swords and threw themselves on 
the inhabitants of the place who had been deceived by this trick. What 
could those stupid people do? They could neither fight nor flee, and all were 
captured. 


We understand that some Western leaders were indeed prepared to sac- 
rifice tactical, strategic or political advantage for honour, in compliance 
with their notions of chivalry. We should also appreciate, however, that 
others were equally prepared to violate such norms for military advantage, 
especially when the enemy was not playing by the rules either.“ In fact, 
guile and surprise were regarded as fundamental aspects of war in the 
West, and were not viewed in any sense as dishonourable, especially 1f 
no truces or prearranged agreements were broken. Rather, what brought 
shame was lying under oath and promising to abstain from such acts.“ 
As Strickland notes, ‘pragmatism, self-interest and even profit were 
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the powerful dynamics that frequently lay behind the development and 
acceptance of such [surprise, guile and ravaging] usages”, something that 
should warn modern historians against ‘anachronistic assumptions about 
the nature of chivalry”.* 

The Norman warriors in the Mediterranean were bands of men with a 
special set of drivers, and their image-makers (or propagandists?) ascribe 
the Norman success to a series of psychological characteristics, their 
energy (strenuitas) being particularly prominent in Malaterra’s account, 
which portrays the protagonists of the expansion as the epitome of man- 
liness. They were also courageous, fighting bravely to gain fame on 
the battlefield, often against high odds, as we see in Roger Hauteville’s 
nephew Serlo’s charge with only thirty-six knights against a Muslim army 
of 3,000 cavalrymen and many infantrymen at Cerami in 1063.* Further, 
Malaterra commends Robert Guiscard’s decision not to withdraw from 
fighting in Calabria ‘like a coward who retreats to avoid his enemies’, 
despite the fact that his actions against the locals immediately afterwards 
made him look like a common thief. Amatus of Montecassino under- 
lines that ‘the Normans were prepared to die before they would flee’, 
referring to the three major battles fought against the Byzantines in 1017, 
from where the rebel Lombards emerged victorious owing to the decisive 
help of the Norman knights.* 

A characteristic example of the youthful sense of eagerness to win 
honour and fame prevailing over the cautious and calculating nature of 
a commander in battle is the case of the Norman victory at Cerami in 
1063. Roger Hauteville’s nephew, Serlo, leading a reconnaissance party 
of thirty-six knights, beat back a much larger Muslim force in a surprise 
attack on their camp that overlooked the River Cerami. Finally, the main 
force of a hundred knights under Roger arrived and contemplated what to 
do next: 


They [Roger and his officers] urged that the victory ... was sufficient, and 
if they were to continue the pursuit then their luck might change and disas- 
ter might ensue. But when asked by the count, Roussel de Bailleul replied 
fiercely that he would never again help him unless he brought the enemy to 
battle. When the count heard this, he was angry and sternly reprimanded the 
faint-hearted. He marched in haste towards the enemy’s camp [where they had 
taken refuge] to offer battle to them.” 


The Normans were also resourceful, able to take command of the situa- 


tion, and particularly distinguished for their craftiness and cunning spirit: 
‘What is to be done? Success falls to the crafty weapons.”” Like the 
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Byzantines and their Muslim enemies, they too were willing to take over 
a city by ‘other means’ regardless of the glory of conquering it by the 
sword, as Malaterra writes of Roger Hauteville’s conquest of castles in 
Calabria: ‘Roger ... led the army wisely, and in a very short space of 
üme, partly by threats, and in part by diplomacy, he had gained eleven of 
the most important castra’.°? 

Thus the idea that the Byzantine Empire was a non-bellicose state, 
based on its socio-political approach to war and peace and the extensive 
influence of Christian ethics, must be discounted.” The foreign poli- 
cies formulated by successive governments in Constantinople, which 
were based on the extensive use of non-bellicose means before resorting 
to conflict, were a product of what we may call ‘political pragmatism” 
in the medieval Roman Empire.” In short, any means that guaranteed 
the empire’s status quo — including diplomacy, bribery, trickery and 
every ‘other means’ mentioned thus far — was preferable and, in a cold 
calculating way, cheaper and less risky than military action. War, then, 
should be understood as the penultimate means of political negotiation, 
a true political instrument and, in a very Clausewitzian manner, a con- 
tinuation of political intercourse.” Therefore, war was the political esca- 
lation that successive Byzantine governments would consider only as 
the last resort.” 

As wars happened, the Byzantines had a specific mentality when fac- 
ing their enemies in battle, one which is attested clearly and in detail, 
not just in the works of contemporary historians and commentators, but 
also in the numerous military treatises that proliferated in the tenth cen- 
tury. Expansionist wars, such as the ones conducted by Nicephorus II 
Phocas, John Tzimiskes and Basil IL, were the result of an unexpectedly 
favourable strategic situation and prove that the imperial governments 
were capable of understanding when the equilibrium of power favoured 
the conduct of war in a specific operational theatre such as the Balkans 
or Anatolia.” 

Different political aims and military capabilities, especially after the 
empire’s territorial contraction in the seventh century, dictated different 
perceptions of peace and war and mixed attitudes towards military con- 
frontations with the empire’s neighbours. Understandably enough, it is 
to be expected that any expansion of the frontiers would not have been 
achieved solely by diplomatic means, hence the (ethically) legitimising 
mechanisms of the recovery of the Roman Oikumene (which usually 
meant a military response to an aggressor) and the propagation of the 
Christian faith among neighbouring peoples, introducing what modern 
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historians call dikaios polemos (just war) into the empire’s political 
ideology.”* 

Finally, the basic considerations that shaped the empire’s strategic 
thinking and planning (or ‘reacting’) should be paid due attention before 
any in-depth analysis of the wars in eastern Anatolia, Syria and Meso- 
potamia in the middle of the tenth century. These included the empire’s 
and, most importantly, the capital’s, geopolitical location in the conflu- 
ence of two continents; the state’s reliance on agriculture and the econ- 
omy’s reaction to Warfare; and the Byzantines’ cultural approaches to 
warfare. All three were interrelated and helped define and develop a sort 
of strategic thinking for the empire that raised awareness over material 
considerations and the state’s limited ability to face enemies in different 
operational theatres at the same time, with Asia Minor always taking pre- 
cedence over the Balkans and Italy in the state’s strategic priorities. The 
concern to avoid battles, minimise loss of life and prevent the destruc- 
tion of the local economy was the reflection of a long-standing cultural 
tradition, as appears frequently in treatises of the Hellenistic and Roman 
period, which was coupled with the early Christian distaste for the shed- 
ding of blood. 

The aim of this chapter was to show the ways in which Byzantine mili- 
tary culture justified and theorised war, and developed particular customs 
that shaped the conduct of warfare. The second part of the discussion was, 
in essence, a comparative study of how the warrior classes (or elites) of the 
Christian West, Byzantium and the Muslim East constructed the central 
characteristics of bravery and cowardice around notions of ‘honourable’ 
battle, and how attitudes towards battle were construed as manly or cow- 
ardly by contemporary and later commentators. Since medieval cultures 
of war developed within the contested and ever-changing intersections of 
war With culture, the state and socio-economic structures, it is hoped that 
in the chapters to follow the reader will be able to appreciate the Byzan- 
tine officers’ preference for craft, intelligence, wiles, bribery and ‘other 
means”, and discern their willingness to adapt to the changing tactics of 
their enemies on the battlefields of the East. 
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Byzantine and Arab Strategies and Campaigning 
Tactics in Cilicia and Anatolia 
(Eighth-Tenth Centuries) 


The general should be on the alert for news about the equipping and 
movement of a large army, both cavalry and infantry, especially at 
that time of the year when one expects large armies to be assembled, 
usually in August. In that month, large numbers would come from 
Egypt, Palestine, Phoenicia, and southern Syria to Cilicia, to the 
country around Antioch, and to Aleppo, and adding some Arabs to 
their force, they would invade Roman territory in September. 


This passage comes from the anonymous military treatise On Skirmish- 
ing, Written probably around the end of the 960$ under the auspices of 
the Emperor Nicephorus Phocas and probably by the pen of his brother 
Leo — the strategos of Cappadocia and later ‘Domestic of the West’. 
It encapsulates the spirit of raiding and guerrilla warfare in the eastern 
provinces of the empire as it had developed in the last two centuries. The 
Muslim troops that are mentioned in the treatise were both cavalry and 
infantry forces made up of volunteers for the jihad, as well as regular 
troops from the Arab lands in the interior (al-‘awäsim) and from the bor- 
derlands (al-thughür).® When referring to the Byzantine scouting parties 
dispatched to gather intelligence, the author of the treatise mentions the 
number 6,000-12,000 for the invading force of Arabs.* Such a force would 
have been well within the capabilities of Sayf ad-Dawla to muster, as it 
is confirmed by the accounts of Yahya ibn Said of Antioch and Ibn Zafñir, 
although it is impossible to be more precise regarding the exact numbers 
of different units or the ratio between infantry and cavalry forces. 

Led by the emir as the leader of the jihad, such raids served both an 
economic and ideological function; first, their main aim was to loot and 
devastate the countryside, destroy the economic centres of the invading 
regions, disrupt commerce and everyday life, and undermine the emper- 
or’s authority." They also offered an opportunity for the Muslim warriors 
to perform their religious and military duties against the infidel in the 
spirit of constant warfare for the expansion of the Dar al-Islam” The 
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religious-ideological element of the Byzantine-Muslim conflict of the 
period leading up to the middle of the tenth century, as echoed in On 
Skirmishing, is abundantly clear as the author of the treatise invokes God 
several times in the recommendation he makes regarding strategy and 
battle tactics.° Hence the question that emerges is the following: what is 
the kind of warfare that dominated in the geographical area under consid- 
eration, and what does it suggest about the strategy and strategic goals of 
the Arabs in the region of eastern Anatolia for the decades leading up to 
the middle of the tenth century? 

In view of the wider debate between modern scholars such as Rogers, 
Gillingham and Morillo over the term ‘Vegetian strategy”, I will ask whether 
historians can characterise any strategy applied by the Arabs and the Byz- 
antines in the operational theatres of the East before the 960$ as essentially 
‘Vegetian’. Accordingly, a basic principle that has to be kept in mind is that 
the party wanting to expand and conquer — the aggressor — would often be 
more willing to seek a decisive battle, while the party already controlling the 
territories — the defender — would wish to deny their enemy this.” Therefore, 
what would seem reasonable in this case would be for the Arab invaders, 
being in enemy territory and far away from their supply bases, to seek a 
decisive battle in order to confirm their conquests. Was this the case for the 
period up to the 9605? We read in our treatise: 


It is your duty, General, to search very carefully for the enemy who are mak- 
ing a serious effort to avoid you so they can send out their raiding parties to 
plunder our lands. Your mind must be alert so that no plan or trick of theirs 
will ever get by you.* 


Here one finds a definite idea of the ‘Vegetian strategy” of the Arab raid- 
ing parties in the period preceding the middle of the tenth century. 

If the Arabs, then, were to avoid a pitched battle with the Byzantines 
unless the odds were overwhelmingly in their favour, what exactly were 
their strategic aims? 


When large numbers of the enemy wander about our country ravaging, 
destroying, and making plans to besiege fortified places, they will indeed be 
on their guard to avoid being ambushed by the Roman units; in fact, they will 
be devising plans to ambush us.” 


It is obvious that the main strategic aim of the Arab raiders was to loot, 
destroy, besiege key economic and strategic centres, take prisoners and 
return to their homelands laden with booty, rather than bog themselves 
down into any sort of permanent conquests in the Anatolian plateau. In 
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fact, any large-scale Muslim territorial expansion in Anatolia had been 
abandoned since the last major siege of Constantinople in 717—-18.'° Fac- 
ing the Byzantine forces in pitched battle was contemplated only as a des- 
perate solution and was to be generally avoided — hence the relatively 
low number of major pitched battles between Arab and Byzantine forces 
before the 950s.!! Did the Byzantine armies, though, adopt any similar 
kind of battle-avoiding strategy in the operational theatres of eastern Ana- 
tolia and northern Mesopotamia during the same period? 

On Skirmishing makes it clear that the local general should hasten to 
engage the invading forces only if they consist of a small number of men 
— the so-called monokoursa.” This was a small-scale raid where the party 
was composed exclusively of cavalry for greater mobility; they were usu- 
ally led by a local commander of the border areas and could have been 
launched at any time of the year. This, however, was not the case when the 
Byzantine officers had to face large-scale invasions of the type analysed at 
the beginning of this chapter (‘nepi ouvalpoiceos Kai kWwñM6EwG eyékoOù 
pocoätov’ — ‘On the Gathering and Moving of a Large Army”): 


The general must make it one of his highest priorities and concerns to launch 
secret and unexpected attacks upon the enemy whenever possible ... Still, 
instead of confronting the enemy as they are on their way to invade Romania, 
it is in many respects more advantageous and convenient to get them as they 
are returning from our country to their own. They will be worn out and much 
the worse for wear . .. They are likely to be burdened with a lot of baggage, 
captives, and animals. The men and their horses will be so tired that they will 
fall apart in battle. 


The most important aspect of this frontier strategy for the Byzantines 
was the ‘shadowing” of the enemy forces. Following and harassing the 
enemy by exploiting one’s own knowledge of the local terrain was one 
aspect; keeping a close watch on their column and camp in order to 
attempt ambushes on forage parties was another.” Large-scale expedi- 
tions launched in September were allowed to invade friendly territory and 
proceed to their targets, while being followed closely and harassed by 
detachments of select men who controlled the mountain and valley passes 
through which the invaders would return home — a strategy followed, in 
principle, by tacticians since antiquity."° The invaders’ logistical difficul- 
ties would be maximised by the evacuation of the local population and the 
removal of livestock and crops, or even their destruction." 

The basic idea behind this strategy was the wearing down of the invad- 
ing army while the Byzantines would have time to concentrate a signifi- 
cant number of reinforcements from the neighbouring themes and from 
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the areas further in the interior of Asia Minor, forces that would converge 
on the area in à pincer movement to flush the invaders out of Byzantine 
territory." Finally, local captains were encouraged to operate indepen- 
dently and launch raids in enemy territory in an attempt to force the enemy 
commander to return home and protect his people." 

The defensive strategy that is described in On Skirmishing (c. 960) 
certainly reflects the strategic reality of earlier periods on the eastern 
Byzantine borders, but what evidence modern historians possess shows 
centuries of trial and error in the aforementioned operational theatres 
which, however, had reached a high degree of sophistication and effi- 
ciency by the time the treatise was commissioned by Nicephorus Phocas 
shortly before his death.” In fact, the essence of what we read in this 
work — the avoidance of battle, destruction of resources, and the shadow- 
ing and harassing of the enemy — goes back as early as the third quarter 
of the eighth century, when Theophanes describes Leo IV’s preparations 
to defend Anatolia against Abbasid counterattacks that came in 778 after 
a Byzantine expedition into Syria the previous year: 


The Emperor [Leo IV] arranged with his strategoi that they should not meet 
the Arabs in the field, but secure the fortresses and bring in men to guard them. 
He also sent officers to each fortress, who were to take three thousand picked 
men to follow the Arabs closely so that their raiding party could not disperse. 
Even before this they were to burn whatever fodder was to be found for the 
Arabs’ horses. After the Arabs had been in Dorylaion [central Anatolia] for 
fifteen days they ran out of supplies and their animals were starving; there 
were heavy losses amongst them?! 


Overall, historians should view this strategy as the empire’s response 
to the situation in its eastern provinces — a pragmatic reaction of a politi- 
cal and military mechanism in the face of numerically superior invading 
forces. The military organisation of the fhemata that had sprung out of the 
late Roman system after the Byzantine defeats of the seventh century pre- 
cluded any sort of linear defence on the borders of the sort that the Roman 
limitanei (frontier troops) represented.” Certainly, there were times when 
substantial forces would defend and intercept smaller invading parties on 
the borders or, more likely, on the mountain passes — hence the establish- 
ment of the kleisourai.” During the eighth century, however, we see the 
development of a defence-in-depth strategic planning, where large areas 
of imperial territory on the borders were left undefended, or perhaps with 
small forces guarding key outposts at the enemy’s rear, and subject to 
regular raids and devastation.* One may question exactly how deep this 
buffer zone extended and what strategic areas it shielded further inland. 
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The ultimate target of any large-scale invasion of Byzantium, like 
the ones that were undertaken by the Arabs in 674 and again in 717, 
was Constantinople. I have already highlighted, however, that the siege 
of the capital in 717-18 was the last conquest expedition that would be 
launched against Byzantium by a Muslim army for the next seven and 
a half centuries. We are allowed a clear view of the zones that were 
protected by the thematic buffer zone, or perhaps the zones that the 
central government was interested in protecting from devastation, by 
studying the system’s reaction to the large-scale raids launched by the 
Arabs after 718. 

In the Phrygian city of Akroïnon on the western edge of the Anatolian 
plateau, Leo III defeated an Umayyad army of some 20,000 in 740. 
Almost four decades later, in 778, Theophanes reported on the Arab 
invasion of that year that was allowed to reach Doryleum in the north- 
western Anatolian plateau, just a few days’ distance from Bithynia and 
the major imperial aplekto (military camp) of Malagina. In 838, Theophi- 
los had to face a great Abbasid invasion army — again divided into two 
great bodies invading Anatolia from the south (Cilicia) and the north 
(Armeniakon). He was eventually defeated near the fortress-aplekto of 
Dazimon in the Armeniakon theme, a disaster which gave the Abbasid 
caliph, al-Mu‘tasim, the opportunity to sack Ancyra and Amorion, two 
key strategic cities in the central Anatolian plateau.” Finally, in 863, 
Emperor Michael IT intercepted a raid by Umar, the emir of Melitene, 
who was riding along Anatolia and had already looted the Pontic city of 
Amisos before attempting to head back across the plateau. The Byzan- 
tines defeated Umar with a large force on the banks of the River Lalakaon 
north-east of Ankara.” To this list, we should add Umar’s 860 raid ‘deep 
into Anatolia’ and the governor of Hims’ naval raid that sacked Attaleia 
in the same year.* Both went unopposed. 

It appears that Byzantine strategic planning in Asia Minor had devel- 
oped into a sort of defence in depth, which included three zones: 


1. The frontier zone of the fhemata and the kleisourai of eastern Asia 
Minor, where the local forces would attempt to block the way and turn 
back any small-scale incursion by enemy forces (otherwise, this zone 
would have been left undefended and at the mercy of the invading 
forces proceeding to the next zone further inland, gradually transform- 
ing it into a ‘no-man’s land”). 

2. The second zone, which included the themes of the Anatolian pla- 
teau where the local forces would garrison key fortresses and towns 
on the roads leading further west, either to the Aegean coast or to 
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Constantinople, shadowing and harassing the invaders according to 
the recommendations of the treatise On Skirmishing. If they were 
successful and the danger posed by these troops to the invader army’s 
lines of communication appeared too great, then the invaders would 
retreat to their country and no imperial army would be mobilised. If, 
however, an invading army seemed undeterred in its march through 
the Anatolian plateau and further west towards the Bithynian coast, 
an imperial army would then be mobilised to protect the third zone. 

3. The third zone: the fertile coastal plains of Bithynia, western Asia 
Minor and, of course, the capital. 


Itis no coincidence that all major battles where the emperor himself took 
to the field were fought in the second zone of defence, in the heart of 
Anatolia. Byzantium developed a relationship between the capital and 
the provinces comparable to that of a centralised modern nation state; 
‘Romania’ was gradually defined not by its fluctuating, shifting and 
porous territorial borders, but by its secure and stable centre where politi- 
cal and religious authority resided.”' The emperors seem to have been 
more preoccupied with their personal security and preventing coups in 
the capital, thus focusing on what they saw as the heart of the Byzan- 
tine Empire — the imperial court;* the destruction of distant towns and 
provinces, the taking of thousands of prisoners and the decline of the 
local economy and agriculture were prices they were willing to pay. The 
intensity of their gaze towards the capital is all the more apparent if we 
consider the fact that a defeat on the battlefield could have had disastrous 
implications, not only militarily but also politically, as the outcome of 
any battle was viewed as God’s will and a defeat could be interpreted as 
God”’s disfavour towards the emperor.* 

Whether this defensive strategy was successful or not depends on what 
the strategic goal was. If we consider the aim to have been the protection 
of the capital and its environs, and the prevention of any permanent estab- 
lishment of the Arabs in the Anatolian plateau, then certainly this policy 
of defence in depth produced satisfactory results. Where it largely failed, 
however, was in the protection of the frontier populations. While fewer 
and fewer Arab raids were reaching the Bithynian and Aegean coasts by 
the second half of the ninth century, and the empire was in no danger of 
being destroyed, the incursions over the Taurus and Anti-Taurus Moun- 
tains and into Cappadocia, Seleucia, Charsianon and, especially, Cilicia 
— where the greatest disasters occurred for the Byzantine army — went on 
every year for decades to come at the expense of local populations and 
economies. 
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The most important strategic development for the region of eastern 
Asia Minor in the ninth century was the establishment of three Muslim 
bastions used for razzias into the Anatolian plateau at Tarsus, Melitene 
and Theodosiopolis.* The latter was the capital of the Umayyad emirate of 
Kalikala (est. 700), but it was the least powerful of the three as it was just a 
Muslim enclave in an otherwise Christian region. It was, however, strate- 
gically important for the Byzantines because it commanded two invasion 
routes into Armenia, one from Theodosiopolis down the River Araxes 
and into Armenia, and another over the hills to Manzikert. In 931, and 
again in 949, Byzantine forces led by Theophilus Curcuas, grandfather of 
the future emperor John Tzimiskes, captured Theodosiopolis, expelling its 
Muslim population and resettling it with Greeks and Armenians.* 

Melitene was conquered by the Umayyads as early as 638 and rose to 
prominence in the ninth century as a base for razzias into Anatolia under 
its semi-independent emir, Umar al-Aqta. It was significantly weakened 
after the emir’s defeat at the Battle of Lalakaon in 863, then besieged by 
Basil I in 873 and again in 882, but it was only recovered for the empire 
during the campaigns of John Curcuas in 927-34. Melitene was also 
the only of the three towns in question situated west of the Anti-Taurus 
Mountains. Its location gave the Arabs a secure base from where to launch 
their raids in the plateau without having to encounter any resistance from 
the natural defences of Anatolia.* 

Finally, the most strategically important city of the three was the 
Cilician city of Tarsus, in Abbasid hands just two years before Caliph 
al-Mu‘tasim launched his Cappadocian campaign in 831. It passed under 
Tulunid control in 878 and the Byzantines besieged it unsuccessfully in 
the same year, and again in 882. The Abbasid caliph recovered direct 
control of the frontier regions in 896, including Tarsus, until they passed 
into the hands of the Hamdanids in the middle of the tenth century. In 
fact, the Syrian Muslims often showed themselves disinclined to accept 
caliphal control, preferring the authority of their local emirs instead, who 
were launching annual razzias in the jihadist spirit of the fhughür. Con- 
temporary sources describe extensive barrack-style accommodation and 
the gathering of volunteers from all corners of the Muslim world.” 


The Relationship between the Geography of Anatolia and 
the Arab Invasion Routes 


The value of geography to the strategist has been long recognised.” Veget- 
ius noted that ‘the good general should know that a large part of a victory 
depends on the actual place in which the battle is fought’; fourteen centuries 
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later, Clausewitz wrote that ‘in these ways the relationship between war- 
fare and terrain determines the peculiar character of military action”. This 
is what modern historians have identified as ‘military geography”, which 
‘assists the formulation, preparation, and execution of military plans ... 
[and] provides the foundation for, and the means to develop, a coherent and 
selective mission-oriented assessment of the environmental matrix at the 
tactical, operational, and strategic levels’. 

Therefore, as in every conflict, the outcome of a campaign relies 
on how well a military leader can grasp and take advantage of both the 
physical (the diversity of terrain features, weather patterns, etc.) and the 
human landscape (political structures, population distribution and settle- 
ment, road networks, etc.) that affect a military operation. For a historian 
to grasp the full extent of the strategic threat and danger that the Arab 
raids launched from the aforementioned cities posed to the economy of 
Anatolia, first they need to have an understanding of the geography of 
Asia Minor and, particularly, of the region to the east of the Cappado- 
cian capital city of Caesarea.* Otherwise, it is difficult to surmise all the 
parameters that determined the how, the why, the where and the when war 
was conducted in the region and period under discussion. 

The basic characteristic of the geography of the Asia Minor peninsula 
1s the contrast between the high mountains along all its coasts and the high 
plateau that is formed in its heart. The Black Sea coast is dominated by a 
range of steep mountains that extend along the entire length of the coast, 
separating it from the inland Anatolian plateau. To the west, towards 
Bithynia, the mountains tend to be low but they rise in the easterly direc- 
tion to heights greater than 3,000 metres in the Pontic Mountains — a range 
that runs roughly east-west, parallel and close to the coast, and extends 
north-east to Georgia and the Caucasus. Anatolia’s Mediterranean coast is 
separated from the interior by steep ranges, known as the Taurus Moun- 
tains, that run along the entire length of the coast. The south-facing slopes 
in Lycia and Pamphylia rise steeply from the Mediterranean coastal plain, 
but slope very gently on the north side towards the Anatolian plateau. 
Stretching inland from the Aegean coastal plain, the Anatolian plateau 
occupies the area between the two mountain zones of the coastal ranges in 
the north and south. The semi-arid highlands of Anatolia are considered 
the heartland of the country at an elevation of 600-1,200 metres from 
west to east. They contain basins of fertile agricultural land named after 
the cities located on their edges, like Ikonion (modern Konya), Melitene 
(modern Malatya) and Caesarea (modern Kayseri), although the view of a 
self-sufficient — but not in any way rich — economy should not be distorted 
by today’s modern methods of farming and irrigation.* 
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The most rugged country can be found in the east where the Pontic and 
Taurus mountain ranges converge with the Armenian Highlands to form a 
formidable geological barrier to north-south movement towards the heart- 
lands of Mesopotamia and Syria.“ The Taurus is a mountain complex that 
divides the Mediterranean region of Anatolia from the central Anatolian 
plateau, extending along an arc from Antalya and the Pisidian interior in 
the west to the upper reaches of the Euphrates and the Tigris Rivers in the 
east. More rugged and less dissected by rivers than the Pontic Mountains, 
the Taurus rises sharply from the coast to high elevations, reaching alti- 
tudes of over 3,700 metres north of Adana.* The region where the Taurus 
meets the Armenian Highlands and the Hakkari mountain range is known 
as the Anti-Taurus and can be seen as the continuation of the Taurus in a 
south-west to north-east arc; Lake Van is also in the area, at an elevation 
of some 1,500 metres, along with the headwaters of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates. 

To the south and east of the Taurus and Anti-Taurus Mountains lies 
the zone of the so-called ‘Fertile Crescent’. This zone stretches up the 
Nile through Egypt, north via Palestine and Syria, to the plains of north- 
ern Syria, borders the mountains of Anatolia and Armenia and then turns 
south, following the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers through Iraq and the 
Persian Gulf, barred from the east by the Zagros Mountains in Iran. This 
zone, and in particular the areas of northern Syria and northern Meso- 
potamia, which have a higher average of annual rainfall, along with the 
regions to the north of the Taurus and Anti-Taurus Mountains, became 
the operational theatre of war between the Byzantines and the Muslims 
throughout the ninth and tenth centuries. Whittow has distilled the strate- 
gic importance of the Fertile Crescent in one major point: in the pre-indus- 
trial society of the medieval Middle East, thus long before the discovery of 
oil in the region, any state of more than merely regional significance had 
to control one or more of the principal agricultural zones, and any lasting 
hegemony was probably impossible without the resources of either Egypt 
or, until the ninth century, Iraq.“ With all of the above in mind, what were 
the invasion routes taken by the Arab raiding parties to lead them over the 
Taurus and Anti-Taurus into Anatolia? 


The road which they may plan on taking might lead from the passes in Seleu- 
kia and the theme of Anatolikon, up to the Taurus Mountains which border on 
Cilicia, as well as Cappadocia and Lykandos. In addition, there are the regions 
about Germanikeia and Adata, also Kaisum Danoutha, Melitene and Kaloudia,? 
and the region beyond the Euphrates River bordering on the country called 
Chanzeti, and the hostile country as far as Romanoupolis.* 
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In this short paragraph, Anderson identifies the three major invasion routes 
of the Arabs from their bases at Tarsus, Melitene, Germanikeia (Marash) 
and northern Mesopotamia into imperial territories through the passes of 
the Taurus and Anti-Taurus mountains — the natural frontier between the 
Anatolian plateau, and Mesopotamia and Syria.“ The first invasion route 
took the armies from Tarsus, Anazarbos and Adana either south-west to 
the coastal themes of Isauria and Pamphylia, targeting the port-cities of 
the south coast like Seleukia, Sykai, Attaleia and Myra, although these 
targets were more often preferred for naval raids from the Syrian ports, 
as we see in the case of the 860 raid mentioned by Tabari. If the tar- 
get of the raiding party was Cappadocia and Charsianon, then one avail- 
able route was through Anazarbos and across the Anti-Taurus through 
the River Saros and Kiskisos to Caesarea, or the more direct pass of the 
Cilician Gates and Podandos. From there, they could either march north to 
Develi Kara-Hisan and Caesarea or turn west through another pass called 
‘Maurianon’ by way of Tyana and Loulon — a Byzantine fortress-aplekto 
commanding the northern approaches to the Cilician Gates — which was 
the regular route across the Taurus into Cilicia. 

The second route had Germanikeia as its starting point and through the 
mountain pass of Adata and the valley of the River Pyramos the leader of 
the invading parties could proceed north-west to Caesarea following the old 
Roman road almost always taken by Byzantine armies through Arabissos 
(a second route is through Kokusos), the Kuru Tchai and Arasaxa.*° The 
Abbasid army under Afshin, which invaded Byzantine lands in 838, had 
followed this road up to Tzamandos and then proceeded north to Sebasteia, 
while the previous year Emperor Theophilos had marched through there to 
sack Armosata and Sozopetra.*! 

Finally, the armies leaving Melitene had to march over the Anti-Taurus 
through the Tokhma Su (Melas), the Godilli Dagh and the kleisoura of 
the Lykandos-Tzamandos,” to Tzamandos and Caesarea; the northerly 
route could also take them to Sebasteia and Amaseia through the Kuru 
Tchaï and the theme of Tephrike-Leontokome (est. 879). Chanzeti was the 
Byzantine name for the city of Anzitene, the military centre of which was 
the fortress Hanzit, one of the Greek frontier fortresses near the Euphrates, 
between Melitene and Samosata. According to Anderson, Romanoupolis 
has been identified with Palu, the kl/eisoura which lies on the road between 
Palu and Kharput that led to Khliat and Lake Van.” 

We should note that the Arabs rarely succeeded in advancing further 
inland in the Anatolian plateau, as there were several cities blocking 
their advance. In addition to that, the pattern of roads and the network of 
communications in Asia Minor were subject to constraints, with armies 
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— whether large or small — having to face several difficulties when cross- 
ing or campaigning in Asia Minor, in particular the long stretches of road 
through arid and exposed countryside and the rugged mountainous terrain 
separating coastal regions from the central Anatolian plateau. It is pre- 
cisely these features that the author of On Skirmishing advises his readers 
to use against an invading force: 


The general should take all his infantry and cavalry and again move in front 
of the enemy. He should occupy the mountain heights and also secure the 
road passing through. And since all the roads, as we said, leading to the 
enemy’s country through all the themes which we have listed and which we 
have seen with our own eyes are difficult to travel, being in the mountains 
which form the frontier between both countries [Taurus Mountains], hasten 
to seize passes before they do and without delay launch your attack directly 
against them.” 


In theory, the road network of Asia Minor could lead an invading army 
as far west as Nicaea and the Bithynian coasts. Hence, from Sebasteia, the 
Arabs could march north-west to Amaseia and then directly north to the 
rich Paphlagonian ports of Sinope and Amisos, or further west to Ankara 
following the valley of the River Halys and straight to Doryleum or 
Amorium into the heart of the Anatolian plateau. From Caesarea, they 
could have proceeded north to Charsianon and then west to Ankara or fur- 
ther north to the Pontic ports. The Arab raids in their majority, however, 
did not proceed further inland than the themes of Cappadocia, Charsianon, 
Lycaonia and Isauria, and no siege of a major city is reported; instead, the 
sources inform us of the struggles for smaller but key strategic fortresses 
such as Loulon, Koron, Adata (Hadath) and so on.* 


In this chapter, my intention has been to highlight the kind of warfare that 
dominated in the region of the eastern borders of the empire that neigh- 
boured its Muslim enemies, and to explain the strategy and strategic goals 
of each opponent in the region of eastern Anatolia for the period leading 
up to the Byzantine expansion of the mid-tenth century. The objective was 
to bring to the foreground the dangers posed to the policies of the imperial 
government, and to the stability of the empire and its provinces in general, 
by the Muslim emirates that had sprung up and grown into formidable 
rival powers along the frontiers that were broadly defined by the mountain 
ranges of the Taurus and Anti-Taurus. In a sense, the underlying aim was 
to illustrate the way that these razzias over the Taurus and Anti-Taurus 
contributed to the political instability, militarisation and economic, com- 
mercial, agricultural and demographic decline of central and eastern Asia 
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Minor, and to highlight how and why these emirates had become a ‘thorn’ 
in the side of the empire’s eastern frontiers. 

By doing so, I have expanded on several questions that focused on 
the key role played in this conflict by the cities of Tarsus, Melitene and 
Theodosiopolis and in what precise ways the regional geography of east- 
ern and central Anatolia shaped the type of warfare that was waged in 
the region. In relation to the last point, of particular importance were the 
invasion routes taken by the Muslim raiding parties that led them over 
the Taurus and Anti-Taurus into Anatolia and how these were defined 
by the topography of central and eastern Anatolia with its high plateaus, 
river valleys and mountain ranges that could funnel invading armies into 
the heart of Asia Minor. 

Accordingly, I emphasised the ‘shadowing” of the enemy forces as the 
most important aspect of Byzantine strategic planning, a strategy which 
can be broken down into two basic approaches: (1) following and harass- 
ing the enemy by exploiting one’s own knowledge of the local terrain, and 
(2) keeping a close watch on the enemy’s column and camp in order to 
attempt ambushes on forage parties. Put simply, large-scale expeditions 
launched in September and led by the emir himself were left to invade 
friendly territory, while being followed closely and harassed by detach- 
ments of picked men who controlled the passes through which they would 
return home. The invaders’ logistical difficulties would then be maximised 
by the clearing of the local population from the cities and villages, and the 
removal of livestock and crops, or even their destruction. 

Two key aspects of the defence-in-depth strategy demonstrate the 
degree of decentralisation and autonomous command structure that dis- 
tinguished the local thematic armies of the period. One distinctive feature 
was the pincer movement designed to clear out the enemy forces by hav- 
ing several smaller friendly forces converging on the area from the neigh- 
bouring themes. Another was the degree of independence of the local 
commanders when it came to making decisions; they were encouraged 
to attack the enemy when opportunity arose and organise regular raids 
over the border to force the enemy commander to return home and protect 
his people. Naturally, the Byzantine commanders were not always able 
to respond successfully to the Arab raids and in the following chapter I 
will demonstrate the difficulties faced by captains operating in the moun- 
tainous regions of northern Mesopotamia, Cilicia and Cappadocia when 
confronted with a classic raid of this kind. Faiïlure to shadow the invading 
forces in the manner described by contemporary tacticians, along with 
inadequate intelligence, could lead to the defending forces being outma- 
noeuvred by an experienced commander, with disastrous results. 
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The Embpire’s Foreign Policy in the East and the 
Key Role of Armenia (c. 870-965) 


If these three cities, Khliat and Arzes and Perkri, are in the possession 
of the Emperor, a Persian [Arab] army cannot come out against Romania, 
because they are between Romania and Armenia, and serve as a 
barrier (ppayu6ç) and as military halts (axkikta) for armies. 
—De Administrando Imperio, 44.125-8, p. 204 


This is, perhaps, one of the most significant statements for the strate- 
gic aims of the Byzantine governments in the tenth century, written in 
the years 9048-52 by Emperor Constantine VII in his monumental work 
regarding the administration of the Byzantine Empire, intended for his 
son and heir to the throne, Romanus. It does not simply highlight the stra- 
tegic importance of Armenia to the eastern frontiers of the empire, some- 
thing which becomes more apparent to the reader of the De Administrando 
Imperio if they compare the length of the so-called ‘Caucasian chapters’ 
to the rest of the work, but it also underlines the strategic importance of 
the fortress-towns around Lake Van and the Diyar-Bakr as ‘buffer zones’ 
between Armenia and the caliphate — the towns of Khliat, Arzes, Perkri, 
Manzikert, Mayyafariqin and Amida. In order to understand the strate- 
gic role of these towns to imperial policy in the East in the first half of 
the tenth century, and the imperial expansion into northern Mesopotamia, 
we should first examine Byzantine foreign policy from the wars of Basil 
I against the Paulicians to the imperial armies sent against the cities of 
Armenia and the Jazira (Upper Mesopotamia) by Romanus I Lecapenus. 
This chapter examines the political reasons behind the empire’s 
involvement in Armenia and northern Mesopotamia in the first half of the 
tenth century, the wars with the Muslims, its delicate diplomatic negotia- 
tions with the Armenian princes, and the emergence of a new enemy in the 
East. It does not claim to break new ground in the study of the Byzantine 
Empire’s foreign policy and diplomacy in Armenia in the tenth century; 
Jonathan Shepard has produced two magnificent papers on the Byzantine 
notion of frontiers and imperial expansionism and on the empire”’s foreign 
policy in the East, focusing on Armenia. This chapter, rather, is looking to 
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put things into perspective and explain a paradox: since Armenia was stra- 
tegically far more important to the Byzantine government than Cilicia and 
Syria, Constantinople did not contemplate any territorial expansion in the 
region but rather the forging of diplomatic ties with the local naxarars.! 
If that was the case, then how can we explain the extensive gains of terri- 
tory in Cilicia and Syria in the 950s-60$s and the massive mobilisation of 
manpower for a War that lasted for decades and reached legendary propor- 
tions on both sides of the borders? What led to this escalation of violence 
between Constantine VII and Sayf ad-Dawla of Aleppo? What indications 
do we have about this change of policy by the empire and when exactly 
can We trace it in time? What were the deeper and long-term implications 
for Byzantium’s strategic thinking, its military and political organisation? 


Byzantium’s Policy in the East: From Basil I to Romanus I 


Byzantium’s aggressive policy in the East scored its first success as early 
as the 870s during the reign of Basil I (867-86). Basil’s reign was marked 
by the troublesome ongoing war with the heretical Paulicians, centred 
on Tephrike on the Upper Euphrates, who rebelled, offered their alli- 
ance to the Arabs and raided as far as Nicomedia, Nicaea and Ephesus, 
which they sacked. In the first years of his reign, Basil’s attention was 
focused on the West and the imperial possessions in Dalmatia and Sicily, 
which were threatened by the Muslims of Sicily. The empire’s inabil- 
ity to devote adequate land and naval forces in both operational theatres 
manifested in the period between 868-71. After the establishment of the 
theme of Dalmatia (868), a failed naval expedition against the Muslims 
of Sicily and an ill-judged anti-Arab alliance with the Frankish emperor 
Louis IT that cost him Calabria, Basil led an army against the Paulician 
leader Chrysocheir in the spring of 871 that was defeated and he himself 
was nearly captured. À second expedition the following year, this time 
led by the emperor’s son-in-law Christopher, Domestic of the Scholae, 
caught up with Chrysocheir near Dazimon and the Paulician leader was 
finally captured and killed. 

With the Paulicians significantly weakened and ensconced in the 
last remaining stronghold of Tephrike, and with their Arab allies on the 
defensive, the Byzantine government could focus on stabilising its east- 
ern frontiers and neutralising any Arab threats in Armenia and west of 
the Taurus and Anti-Taurus Mountains. Basil led an expedition against 
Melitene in 873 which, although failing to take the city, sacked Sozopetra 
and Samosata and several of the remaining Paulician strongholds in the 
region. By the end of the decade, the Byzantines would claim victories 
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over the Tarsiots at Podandus and Adata, while a raiding army would 
reach northern Mesopotamia through Germanikeia and Adata, which 
they plundered.” 

The emperor won valuable support in the East by breaking an alliance 
with the Armenian Ashot I. Ashot was the most powerful of the Armenian 
princes — belonging to the important noble family of the Bangratids — and 
was handed the crown by the Abbasid caliph, al-Mu‘tamid, in 885, pursu- 
ing the Arab policy of appointing an Armenian prince as chief client in the 
region along with an Arab governor (or ostigan) during the last century. 
Even though Ashot chose to remain on good terms with both Constanti- 
nople and Baghdad, his son and successor Smbat followed a clearly pro- 
Byzantine policy, which diverged from that of his Arab overlords and 
provoked a strong reaction from Yusuf, the ostigan of Armenia — namely, 
a large-scale invasion that saw Smbat replaced by Gagic Arsdrouni of 
Vaspourakan in 909. Although this alliance would nevertheless prove 
invaluable for Leo’s successors, for the time the situation in Armenia 
seemed precarious and to be leaning in favour of the Arabs. On the rest 
of the frontiers of the empire there had been little significant change dur- 
ing the last two centuries, despite the annual raids and counter-raids that 
penetrated the frontiers in the summer seasons. Some strategic successes, 
however, are noted by Constantine VII in his De Administrando Impe- 
rio, notably the occupation and rebuilding of the important Kleisourai of 
Lykandos and Tzamandos on the Mesopotamian frontier and the annexa- 
tion of the territory of Prince Manuel of Tekes, which was established as 
the theme of Mesopotamia by Leo VI.* 

Until the death of Leo VI in 912, the Byzantines had not committed 
themselves to any definite war in a specific part of their frontiers in the 
East. From 915 onwards the attention of the government would be focused 
on Armenia — with intermediate breaks due to the wars with Symeon — and 
it was a period that would signal the first major counterattack by the empire 
on its eastern borders since the Arab expansion in the seventh century. 
The state of Armenia in 913 was pitiable; Smbat had surrendered himself 
to Yusuf and been executed, and his son Ashot had sought refuge in Con- 
stantinople. The emir, Yusuf, ruled the whole of Armenia from the city of 
Dvin, and almost all the Christian Kingdoms south and east of the Cauca- 
sus, such as Iberia and Abasgia, were either completely within the Muslim 
sphere of influence or powerless to offer any help to Armenia. 

Constantinople may have looked like the last resort for a desper- 
ate king, but the affairs of the empire were not in a good state either. 
Alexander had reigned for just one year (912-13) and the next two years 
were dominated by the power struggle between the rival regents of the 
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eight-vear-old Constantine VII, Empress Zoe and the Patriarch Nicolas 
Mysticus, and the ever-present threat from Symeon. However, in spite 
of the political instability in the capital and the Bulgar khan who was 
threatening Adrianople and the environs of Constantinople, Empress Zoe 
answered an appeal for help by Ashot. The Byzantine government was 
fully aware of the strategic importance of Armenia, not just for the stabil- 
ity of the eastern frontiers of the empire but for the safety of the whole of 
Anatolia, and it seemed determined not to allow the region to fall under 
the control of the Abbasids. Therefore, Zoe’s government launched an 
aggressive policy to expand its sphere of influence in the region between 
the Caucasus and the northern Euphrates; it was an effort to establish 
control and order in this strategic but volatile region, as the series of 
campaigns led by Curcuas in Armenia and Mesopotamia in the 920s—40s 
demonstrate. Later on, I return to the question of whether this was part 
of a conscious long-term policy of territorial expansion by the Byzantine 
governments of the period. 

The campaigns of Byzantium on the Armenian and Mesopotamian 
frontiers can be divided into two periods: the first can be placed between 
the return of Ashot to Armenia in 915 and the end of the Bulgarian threat 
in 927, a peace treaty that enabled Romanus to release the empire’s ener- 
gies to the war in the East; the second period takes us to the coup of 
December 944 and the deposition of Romanus Lecapenus by his two sons. 
The strategic goals of the imperial armies throughout this period were the 
preservation of a pro-Byzantine Armenia — that was the case until 926, 
after which year it was only deemed necessary to prevent any aggressive 
movements by Subuk, emir of Azerbaijan (the successor to Yusuf),° and 
the establishment of control over the cantons of Taron and Vaspourakan, 
especially in the important towns of Khliat, Matzikert, Perkri and Arzes 
around the Lake Van,’ and in northern Mesopotamia (Melitene, Samosata, 
Edessa and the regions facing the themes of Lykandos and Mesopotamia). 

In 927, repeated devastations of its hinterland from armies led by 
Curcuas, his brother Theophilus and the strategos of Lykandos Mleh 
(Lykandos was upgraded to thema in 917) forced the Emir of Melitene 
to agree to send troops to reinforce the Byzantine forces in exchange for 
an imperial decree of immunity from further attacks. In the same year, 
Curcuas’ army raided the area of Samosata and managed to force himself 
into the Arab-held city of Dvin, before being flushed out by the popula- 
tion and the city’s garrison.” Next year, Curcuas raided Vaspourakan and 
reduced the towns of Khliat and Bitlis, and Mleh attempted to infiltrate 
Melitene by performing a ruse. Although his attempt was discovered by 
the Melitenians, they accepted a Byzantine garrison at their citadel." 
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The emir of Azerbaijan beat back further invasions of eastern Armenia 
by 929, but a significant turning point was the sacking of Theodosiopolis 
in 930 and the siege of Melitene in 934 — allegedly with some 50,000 
troops under Curcuas and Mleh — that led to its surrender and the expul- 
sion of its Muslim population." 

In 931, further attempts to besiege Samosata also brought the Byz- 
antines into contact with the emerging emir, Nasir ad-Dawla (92967), 
who was establishing his power in Mosul. It was to be a further five years 
until the final conquest of Samosata, but this time there was another Arab 
commander who would play a protagonist’s role in the region’s politics 
for the next four decades; the failure to prevent the capitulation of the city 
of Samosata marked the first contact between Sayf ad-Dawla, the ‘Sword 
of the Dynasty”, and the Byzantines."? A rebellion by the Daylamite gov- 
ernor of Arzan — east of Martyropolis — in the Jazira Kept Sayf occupied 
for another year, but on 9 October 938 he inflicted a severe defeat on the 
domestic at Hisn-Ziyad (Harput), north-east of Armosata. According to 
Ibn Zañfir, Sayf s ghulam (slave-soldier) troops attacked and dispersed a 
corps of 20,000 Greek ‘patricians” in the centre of the Byzantine forma- 
tion, thus turning the battle in favour of the Arabs. 

The emir managed to prevent the siege of Theodosiopolis in 939, tak- 
ing by surprise the troops that were building a fortress near the city, while 
his march through Manzikert and Mayyafariqin went unopposed by the 
local Armenian toparchs. This success was followed up the following 
spring (940) by a campaign deep into Byzantine territory through Taron 
and Chaldia; Sayf marched north through the Bitlis Pass in the south- 
western shores of Lake Van, forcing several Arab-Armenian princes like 
Gagik of Vaspourakan and Ashot of Taron to submit before capturing 
numerous strategic fortresses in the region. He retreated to the Jazira 
only after the arrival of Curcuas — strange, if we consider that his brother 
Theophilos Curcuas was the general of Chaldia.* Ibn Zafir also writes 
about an audacious campaign by Sayf ad-Dawla against Coloneia, follow- 
ing an offensive letter sent to Romanus Lecapenus who had complained 
about his invasions at a time when Constantinople and Baghdad had been 
at peace since 938." 

Sayfs successes in Armenia against the domestic appeared, to both 
the Muslim and Christian worlds, to be an astonishing achievement, 
owing largely to the propaganda launched by poets like Mutanabbi, as I 
will show later. After nearly two decades of campaigning by the Curcuas 
brothers and Mleh, who enjoyed almost no resistance in their expansion of 
the Byzantine sphere of influence in Armenia and northern Mesopotamia, 
a new player was involved in the game. The young Muslim emir seemed 
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determined not to leave Byzantium to dominate the strategic region of 
northern Mesopotamia and Armenia and to win back all the ground and 
cities that were lost to the Christians since 915, gradually emerging in the 
minds of the Muslims as the champion of the jihad against the infidels. 

Byzantine campaigning in the East resumed in 942, after the Rus’ 
attack on Constantinople had been thwarted, with Curcuas making up for 
the losses of the previous years by initiating a counterattack that was to 
last roughly three years. He raided as far south as Aleppo, in the winter 
(January) of 942, taking some 10,000 Arab prisoners from the town of 
Hamus according to one Arab source." In the autumn of the same year, he 
moved north-west to Mesopotamia, penetrating the region of Diyar-Bakr 
and raiding the towns of Mayyafariqin, Arzan, Amida and Nisibis. During 
this time, Sayf was preoccupied with events in Baghdad and the struggle 
for power between several factions and dynasties, including the Buyids 
who eventually gained control of the Abbasid capital in 945.1? 

I should point out that in none of these cases were the Byzantines con- 
templating any kind of permanent territorial expansion — these remained 
just raids to capture prisoners that could later be exchanged for ransom 
money, and to enhance the emperor’s influence in the region and his 
popularity back in the capital. Melitene, one of the bastions of razzias 
in the region of Upper Mesopotamia, accepted a Byzantine garrison in 
its citadel but retained its Arab emir as the emperor’s Kkouratoreia"” until 
the 970s, when the first Byzantine governor is reported.” A more char- 
acteristic example for the non-expansionist policy of the Byzantines in 
this period, however, is the siege of the city of Edessa (summer 943- 
spring 944) and the capture of the Iepôv Mavôaov (Hieron Mandylion, 
or ‘Holy Shroud’), one of the most significant Christian relics (a towel 
on which Christ had allegedly dried His face and left His impression on 
it). Its return to the ‘relic-hungry” city of Constantinople would constitute 
a major propaganda triumph for the precarious government of Romanus 
Lecapenus. Even though he had crowned himself emperor, made his son 
Christopher co-emperor, and married his daughter Helena to Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus in 921, many still viewed Romanus as a mere usurper 
of the throne. In order to secure this relic from the Muslim population of 
Edessa, Curcuas offered to spare the city and its population, release any 
prisoners and make peace; while the Edessans were awaiting their orders 
from Baghdad, the domestic spent his summer ravaging Mesopotamia.”! 

With a peace treaty signed (only to be broken by Sayf ad-Dawla in 
950), 200 prisoners exchanged and a majestic triumph staged in Constan- 
tinople for the return of the victorious general with the MavôñAov, per- 
fectly timed to coincide with the day of the Assumption of the Virgin 
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Mary on 15 August (944), the period of Byzantine-Arab wars in Armenia 
and northern Mesopotamia ended and was to be followed by six years of 
relative peace. These three decades saw the involvement of the empire in 
the politics of Armenia and the establishment of a pro-Byzantine govern- 
ment under the Bangratids, and the expansion of the Byzantine sphere of 
influence in two directions: (1) Armenia, Taron, Vaspourakan and Diyar- 
Bakr; (2) northern Mesopotamia, with the most strategically important 
conquests being those of Melitene and Edessa. For the first fifteen years, 
the Arabs seemed to be on the defensive, with the domestic John Curcuas 
launching several invasions almost annually, until the emergence of a new 
dynasty with two powerful brothers, who were to establish their emirates 
in the regions of northern Syria and Upper Mesopotamia, Nasir and Sayf 
ad-Dawla. The latter proved to be the nemesis of the Byzantine generals 
in the East for another quarter of a century. 

But what, exactly, attracted Byzantium and the Hamdanids to the 
region of Armenia, Taron, Vaspourakan and northern Mesopotamia? For 
the former, the reasons can be divided into three categories: (1) political 
and diplomatic, (2) social and cultural, and (3) geographical. As Jenkins 
and Shepard have noted, chapters 43 to 46 of the De Administrando Impe- 
rio — the so-called ‘Armenian chapters’ — illustrate the empire’s foreign 
policy in the East and offer a detailed account of the kastra (fortress- 
towns) and the local family connections in the principalities of Armenia 
proper, Taron, Vaspourakan (the environs of Lake Van) and Iberia: a rich 
and up-to-date body of material which stands out as being more coherent 
and more detailed with regard to current affairs in the mid-tenth century 
than any other section of that work.” The places in which Constantine 
was particularly interested were those on the borderlands with the caliph- 
ate, and specifically the regions of Taron and around Lake Van, such as 
Manzikert, Khliat, Perkri and Anzen, and the key city of Theodosiopolis. 
These chapters can be described best as a survey of these principalities, 
the main kastra/kleisourai of these regions and an attempt to explain the 
manipulation of local politics and family connections by imperial agents, 
such as in the case of Kritorikios of Taron who was ‘honoured”’ with the 
title of magistros and a significant annual stipend, and was appointed as the 
military governor of Taron.” In other cases, Armenian potentates handed 
over their lands voluntarily when they were under pressure from other 
powerful magnates, as happened with Tornikios of Taron, who called on 
the emperor to take over his country and make him an imperial vassal in 
order to put an end to the depredations of his aggressive cousins. 

Constantine’s special interest in the internal politics and family con- 
nections of the Armenian naxarars is certainly linked to Sayf ad-Dawla’s 
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expedition of 940. As we saw earlier, in that year Sayf managed to push 
deep into Byzantine territory in Chaldea after invading through the Bitlis 
Pass, forcing several Armenian princes in Taron and Vaspourakan to sub- 
mit to him before subduing numerous strategic fortresses in the region. 
This aggressive policy of the Hamdanid emir in the Jazira and Lower 
Armenia, and the fact that he was able to penetrate so deep into territory 
that was deemed to be under Byzantine control after Curcuas’ campaigns 
of the previous decade, would certainly have alarmed central government. 
I will examine the strategic importance of the fortress-towns around Lake 
Van later on, but the emperor’s insistence on the control of these towns as 
a sort of ‘buffer zone” is specifically stated at the end of chapter 44 of his 
De Administrando Imperio (written in 948-52, about a decade after Sayf 
ad-Dawla’s expedition of 940): 


If these three cities, Khliat and Arzes and Perkri, are in the possession of the 
Emperor, a Persian [Arab] army cannot come out against Romania, because 
they are between Romania and Armenia, and serve as a barrier (ppayu66) and 
as military halts (axAikta) for armies.? 


Imperial strategy dictated the administration and disposition of the 
empire’s resources in men and material to the best possible effect; the 
entire history of Byzantium’s foreign policy reflects this principle and 
the tenth century is no exception.” As Constantine VII writes in the pref- 
ace to his work: 


I set a doctrine before thee, so that being sharpened thereby in experience 
and knowledge, thou shalt not stumble concerning the best counsels and the 
common good. First, in what each nation has power to advantage the Romans, 
and in what to hurt, and how and by what other nation each severely may be 
encountered in arms and subdued.?? 


What we see through the words of Constantine is the military edge of Byz- 
antine diplomacy taking shape; if the emperor could succeed in enhancing 
his influence over the region of Armenia by handing out titles, money 
and court wives, and not by direct occupation that would have cost the 
government in men and money better spent elsewhere, that was the ideal 
foreign policy for the central government. The ground was more fertile in 
Armenia for the use of diplomacy than in any other region on the eastern 
frontiers of the empire. 

The social and cultural reasons that drew Byzantium in Armenia 
and the region of the Caucasus pertain to the presence of Armenian 
migrants in Byzantium and the influence they would have exhorted over 
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the shaping of the imperial foreign policy in the East. Armenia became 
the primary recruiting pool for the Byzantine army after the loss of the 
Balkans to the Avaro-Slavs in the sixth century, with the Armenians 
quickly turning into the most prominent group in the ranks of the impe- 
rial forces. In fact, Charanis believes that in the ninth and tenth centu- 
ries, at the height of the Middle Byzantine phase, the Armenians may 
have formed something like twenty-five per cent of the armed forces of 
the empire. AII of these soldiers would also have accepted the Chal- 
cedonian rite of Orthodox Christianity without much difficulty, thus 
improving the religious ties between Constantinople and Armenia. As 
Whittow has pointed out, the Armenian naxarars (especially the Ban- 
gratids) wanted ties with Byzantium and were prepared to compromise 
in the field of ecclesiastical controversy, prompting attempts for the uni- 
fication of the churches in the early tenth century.” 

The policy of the Byzantine governments to recruit Armenians into the 
imperial army was also combined with the forced transfer of populations 
that has been recorded as early as the reign of Tiberius, in 578, when as 
many as 10,000 Armenians were removed from their homes and settled 
on the island of Cyprus.” Inherited from the pagan Roman Empire, this 
practice was frequently resorted to throughout the history of the Byzantine 
Empire and it can be viewed as a measure to defend large regions from 
foreign invasion. Political instability at home, especially after Armenia’s 
conquest by the Arabs, and the threat of external enemies from the south 
and north also prompted Armenian (and Iberian-Georgian) populations 
to migrate voluntarily to imperial lands; until the mid-tenth century these 
populations would settle primarily in Lesser Armenia, the Pontic frontier 
and the themes of Cappadocia and Armeniakon.*! 

It was these troubled conditions at home and the attractions of Con- 
stantinople to the minds of several young aspiring Armenians that was to 
see a great number of individuals of Armenian origin rising through the 
levels of the aristocracy, acquiring titles and fame that would lead them to 
establish families which would dominate Byzantine politics in the tenth 
century. In a state as centralised as the Byzantine one, where military lead- 
ership could lead to political and social leadership, and even to the throne, 
the imperial court became a magnet to anyone with ambitions of power 
and glory. At the end of the ninth century, it was Leo VI who defined 
in straightforward terms the place of eugeneia (nobility) in his choice of 
generals and their subordinates and, in a way, he seems to have put merit 
on an equal footing with birth when it came to war.” In the tenth century, 
it was based on this quality of eugeneia that the generals exercising com- 
mand in Asia Minor were appointed. 
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Therefore, impoverished individuals of Armenian origin such as Basil® 
and Romanus* — if one focuses on the ninth and tenth centuries — came to 
establish two imperial dynasties, one of which was among the most glori- 
ous in the history of the Byzantine Empire, the Macedonian or Basilid” 
(867-1056) and the Lecapenid (92045). Others arrived in the capital 
to serve in the army and it was their military and diplomatic skills, their 
loyalty to the reigning dynasty and imperial favour that earned them high 
offices, titles, lands and money. In fact, from the middle of the eighth cen- 
tury, the Armenian element in the list of strategoi in Asia Minor during the 
reign of Leo IV, provided by Theophanes, was unambiguous.* 

As there are numerous exhaustive studies that trace the origins and 
history of these great eastern families of Byzantium, it would suffice 
here to mention the names of the Scleroi, the Phocades, the Curcues, the 
Maleinoi, the Dalassenoi, the Musele and the Tornikioi.*’ These families 
would come to form a landed aristocracy in the provinces of eastern Ana- 
tolia, which would monopolise military offices in a hereditary manner and 
through an extensive network of clients and kinsmen on both sides of the 
borders, while they would also tend to exercise semi-feudal control over 
the local thematic troops, largely Armenian in composition, who were 
settled in their expanding estates, as the epic poem of Digenes Akritas and 
the Srrategikon of Kekaumenus vividly illustrate.* 

Finally, geographic, topographic and climatic factors dictated the 
importance of Armenia and the regions around Lake Van for the defence 
of Anatolia and for any potential offensive campaigns in Mesopotamia. 
One of the reasons was simply that the distance between Armenia and the 
centres of Muslim power in Mesopotamia, such as Baghdad or Mosul, 
was far shorter than that between them and the cities and ports of Cilicia. 
Other topographic factors include the terrain of Mesopotamia, the Taurus 
and Pontic Mountains, and the difficulties they presented to a campaign- 
ing army in terms of traversable passes and en-route supplies. As I have 
pointed out earlier, the Pontic Mountains are less rugged and more dis- 
sected by rivers than the Taurus and Anti-Taurus. This meant that any 
large army marching through the Cilician Gates or the other passes over 
the Taurus would have been more exposed to threats from smaller Byzan- 
tine detachments, which could easily have barred their invasion routes to 
the north, than if they were marching through Koloneia and Theodosiopo- 
lis.® Thus any army from Iraq or Syria could have bypassed the Taurus 
by marching north following the Euphrates and entering Anatolia through 
Taron and Vaspourakan. 

As Kaegi has underlined in his article comparing the Mesopotamian 
campaigns of Julian (363), Heraclius (627-8) and John Tzimiskes (974), 
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any successful invasion of Mesopotamia required the cooperation of the 
Armenian princes." As the campaign routes through the Syrian Desert 
present great logistical difficulties for large armies, long-lasting Roman 
traditions advocated for a march through the alluvial plains of the Jazira 
and the banks of the Euphrates or the Tigris.*’ Along the Euphrates, sup- 
plies were available only through the local population, but its cooperation 
with an invading force could not be guaranteed. The Tigris route — fol- 
lowing the east bank of the river — was less arduous and easier to supply, 
even though it was more vulnerable to surprise attacks. To follow this 
route, however, would have required a march through either the Bitlis 
Pass, immediately south-west of Lake Van, or the Rawanduz Pass, south- 
west of Lake Urmia, as in the cases of Heraclius’ Persian campaigns of 
625 and 627-8 respectively.” 

From what I have pointed out so far, it is easy to understand that Arme- 
nia was strategically more important to the Byzantine government than 
Cilicia or Syria, and the central government did not contemplate any terri- 
torial expansion in the region but rather the forging of diplomatic ties with 
the local naxarars and the neutralisation of several key fortress-towns 
around Lake Van and Upper Mesopotamia. If that was the case, however, 
how can we explain the paradox of the extensive territorial gains on the 
other side of the empire’s eastern frontiers — in Cilicia — in the third quar- 
ter of the century and the massive mobilisation of manpower for a war that 
lasted for decades? It all comes down to the personal and, as these were 
interconnected, political image of the Byzantine emperor as a sovereign 
chosen by God to rule by divine providence and protect God’s people. In 
this case, it was the personal image of Constantine Porphyrogenitus and 
those of his predecessors, going back to the founder of the ‘Macedonian’ 
dynasty, Basil. 


Constantine Porphyrogenitus was the fourth member of an imperial dynasty 
that was established some eight decades before he was crowned emperor at 
the age of forty in January 945, helped by a clique of palace officers faith- 
ful to his house. Since 920, he had been pushed aside by the co-emperor 
Romanus Lecapenus, the former droungarios (commander) of the imperial 
fleet, leaving him cut off from all power and patronage. Added to that was 
the fact that he was also the illegitimate, but only, son of Leo VI born out 
of wedlock. Desperate to produce an heir to his throne, Leo VI had married 
his mistress Zoe Karbonopsina on 9 January 906, but only after she had 
given birth to the future Constantine VIT at the end of 905. This, however, 
constituted his fourth marriage and was, therefore, uncanonical in the eyes 
of the Church. In order to help with his legitimation, his mother gave birth 
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to him in the ‘purple room’ of the imperial palace, hence his nickname 
Porphyrogenitus. 

The origins of Constantine’s father (Leo ‘the Wise’) are also obscure 
and it is highly likely that he was the child of the deposed and murdered 
Emperor Michael IIL.* Whatever the case, Leo was crowned co-emperor 
in 870 at the age of four, but remained second in the line of succession to 
Basil’s oldest son, Constantine, until the latter’s death in 879. The way 
that the founder of the Macedonian dynasty, Basil, achieved power in 
Constantinople must have seemed repellent even to his contemporaries. 
His case is typical of a young man of obscure origins who drew the atten- 
ton of Emperor Michael II in Constantinople, gradually being promoted 
and becoming a leading member of the imperial court (the emperor’s 
bodyguards — the excubitai) and crowned co-emperor on 26 May 866. 
He finally murdered his patron on 24 September of the same year, after 
Michael had begun to favour another courtier — Basiliscus. 

Coming from a family with such an obscure past, while himself acquir- 
ing full and unequivocal power in the capital only after a quarter of a 
century, it could have been expected that Constantine would seek demon- 
strative evidence for the aptness of his rule in the repertory of imperial 
ideology. Victory celebrations presented the perfect propaganda tool for 
any political person in Byzantium who wished to demonstrate to the real 
source of imperial power — the imperial court and the people of the capi- 
tal — his felicitas, his divine favour and his political power. À remnant of 
the empire’s past, it was since the days of the Roman Republic that even a 
mediocre achievement on the battlefield would be used to justify the cel- 
ebration of a triumph; the Byzantine period was no exception, especially 
during the period of the ‘Macedonians’.“ In order to safeguard his posi- 
ton, Basil had exploited the victory celebrations in conjunction with the 
propagation of victorious omens, which significantly helped to enhance 
his authority as God’s viceregent on earth (frequently also described as 
theophylaktos, ‘protected by God’), regardless of his humble origins.* In 
total, he had celebrated three triumphal victories in the capital, the first on 
the very next day after his rise to the throne and upon the arrival of news of 
the deliverance of Christian prisoners of war;* most important, however, 
was his second triumph after the conclusion of his 873 campaign in the 
East. Although his expedition against the towns of Samosata and Zapetra 
was a success, his failure outside Melitene forced him to divert his army 
to Paulician territory for a quick invasion campaign to avoid concluding 
the campaigning season with a defeat.* 

The years between 945 and 949, however, did not offer many opportu- 
nities to celebrate a victory in the East, and the earliest recorded triumph of 
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Constantine came only after ten years in power, in 956. This was a period 
of relative peace between the Byzantines and Sayf ad-Dawla until Rabi° 
Il 336/0ctober-November 947, when the latter confirmed his possessions 
in Syria and concluded a peace treaty with the Ikhshidids of Egypt — until 
then the nominal suzerains of the region. After that period, in the summer 
Of 948, a Byzantine incursion into Syria was intercepted by Sayf, who man- 
aged to win back the booty and prisoners, while the only Byzantine success 
was the taking and destruction of Adata (Hadath) in 949.* The taking of 
Theodosiopolis is recorded by Yahya in Rabi° I 338/September-October 
949, and it would have come too late in terms of planning for an expedi- 
tion that would leave its mark on Constantine’s reign as it had done on his 
father’s three and a half decades ago. 

The first years of the reign of Constantine VII are linked to the failed 
expedition to conquer Crete from the Umayyad Arabs in 949. Since its 
capture in 837, the island had increased pirate activity in the southern 
Aegean Sea and the eastern Mediterranean to a degree that significantly 
affected commercial navigation in the region and towards the capital; 
hence, military action was deemed necessary. The emperor himself noted 
the depredations of pirates in the islands of the Cyclades and the Aegean,”! 
but perhaps the most vivid description of the danger posed by the Arabs 
comes from Leo the Deacon: 


Now this Emperor Romanos [II] decided to eradicate, with the support of the 
Almighty, the tyranny of the Arabs of Crete, who were arrogant and had mur- 
derous intentions against the Romans. For they exalted immeasurably over the 
recent disaster suffered by the Romans, and were plundering the shores of the 
Roman Empire on a large scale.®? 


This description should be coupled with the alleged speech of Nicephorus 
Phocas to his officers after the capture of Chandax in 961: 


I think that none of you is unaware of the cruelty and ferocity of the descen- 
dants of the maidservant, and the raids and enslavement that they have mur- 
derously perpetrated against Romans (and this when they were living on an 
island that was subordinate to [the Romans], although it had come to the 
Agarenes through the wickedness of fortune) . .. Therefore Providence has 
by no means tolerated that these liars, these most evil beasts, these lazy glut- 
tons feed forever off the Christian people, but with the help of the Almighty, 
it has brought us here to repay them sevenfold the evil fortunes they have 
mercilessly brought upon us.* 


But why was Crete such a thorn in the side of the empire and what was its 
strategic importance? 
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From a navigational point of view, Crete was the key to the eastern 
Mediterranean. Its geographic importance in the east can be compared to 
the one of the Balearics for the western Mediterranean and Sicily for the 
central. From its capital at Chandax, on the north coast of the island, the 
Muslim corsairs could attack merchant ships sailing from the Ionian Sea, 
Italy, Sicily, Dalmatia and, of course, the empire’s commercial power- 
house, Venice. A ship coming from the aforementioned regions could 
navigate along the east coast of the Ionian Islands, stopping at Zante and 
Modon (in the southern Peloponnese) before having to sail along either 
the north or the south coast of Crete depending on its final destination. If 
a ship wished to continue towards the coasts of Syria and Palestine, it also 
had to sail through the islands of Rhodes, Karpathos and then along the 
Pamphylian and Lycian coasts of Anatolia to Cyprus and Cilicia. Since 
the Muslims controlled the last two of these bases and were within strik- 
ing distance of the first two, their fleets virtually dominated the European 
(as opposed to the North African) sailing routes to and from the Middle 
East. However, even if a ship wished to continue north to the Aegean and 
the capital, along either the Greek coast or the Asiatic one, once again 
it would find itself in dangerous waters as neighbouring islands such 
as Naxos, Paros and Cythera — in between Crete and the Peloponnese 
— were held by the Cretan fleets as advanced naval bases. It was these 
bases that formed a naval stepping stone for operations further north into 
the Aegean Sea, as in the case of the sack of Thessaloniki by Leo of 
Tripoli in 904.* 

In terms of overall strategy, the struggle was waged for the control of 
the islands and the mainland bases which dominated these sailing routes 
in the eastern Mediterranean, and Crete presented an obvious target for the 
Byzantine government.” Christides has dismissed outright the concept pre- 
sented by contemporary and later Byzantine sources and some modern his- 
torians of the period that Crete was a ‘corsair’s nest” or that the island was 
supported solely by plundering, piracy and the slave trade, thus crippling 
commercial activity in that part of the Mediterranean. Rather, Crete was a 
Muslim frontier state, a bastion of jihad of the sort one could find in Sicily or 
the naval equivalent of Tarsus and the rest of the frontier cities of the Byzan- 
tine—Arab fhughür. While the attacks by other Muslim fleets, such as those 
from North Africa or Sicily, were in general simply local razzias, those of 
the Muslims of Crete very often aimed at the establishment of permanent 
bases further up the Aegean Sea in the spirit of the war of attrition against 
the empire. More or less the same strategic objectives were set by the fleets 
of Tarsus and Tripoli, as seen in 904, where one can also distinguish a direct 
correlation between land and naval warfare;* fortunately for Byzantium, 
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however, there was never a direct coordination of activities between Crete 
and its Muslim counterparts in Cilicia and Syria.‘ 

What is clear from the evidence that we have from the primary sources 
1s that the island of Crete had been a strategic target for the Byzantines since 
the first year of Constantine’s sole emperorship in 945. This 1s because, 
according to Ibn Idhari, the emperor had sent ambassadors to the Umayyad 
caliph in Cordoba as early as AH 334/August 945—August 946 to secure 
the neutrality of the Spanish Muslims, to whom the Cretan Muslims were 
related, in the case of an imperial expedition against Crete or even an alli- 
ance against a common enemy, the Shi‘a Fatimids of North Africa.* Con- 
stantine would certainly have been aware of his father’s failed expedition 
against Crete in 911, as his De Ceremoniis is the most detailed account we 
have on the equipping of the army that sailed from the capital that year.” 
Whatis more difficult to prove is whether Constantine was deliberately fol- 
lowing his father’s strategy, hoping that a victory would redeem his impe- 
rial house from the stigma of the failure of 911. What is certain, however, is 
that Constantine wished to highlight his blood relation with the founder of 
the dynasty, Basil, and the continuity of his reign in the imperial house of 
the ‘Macedonians’, a notion that stood out in his father as well, regardless 
of the enmity that existed between him and Basil.° 

In the opening years of his rule as senior emperor, Constantine staked 
his prestige on recovering Crete, thus putting himself in the honourable if 
unsuccessful tradition of his father’s policy to recapture the island from 
the Arabs. However, as the Cretan campaign of 949 ended in disaster, it 
was humiliating and politically damaging for the Constantine’s prestige 
and competence as a sovereign appointed by God and it made a great 
impression upon the nobility and the people in the capital.*! What fol- 
lowed was an equally disastrous period of incessant raids conducted by 
Sayf ad-Dawla, the arch-enemy of the Byzantines in Cilicia throughout 
the decade, which resulted in some of the most spectacular and humili- 
ating defeats of Byzantine arms for many decades. Since the Byzantine 
strategy of the period was clearly defensive, as we have already seen, 
and did not involve any kind of territorial expansion, then — to return to 
the question that I posed at the beginning of this chapter — how can we 
explain the extensive gains of territory in Cilicia and Syria in the follow- 
ing decades? The answer lies in the failed expedition in Crete and the 
propaganda war against an emerging enemy of the empire in the East, 
whom the Byzantines had already encountered in the 940$, the ‘Sword of 
the Dynasty’ Sayf ad-Dawla. 

In order to understand why this conflict began as a propaganda war that 
‘got out of control”, we should examine the Byzantine notion of frontiers 
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and its link to the Byzantine strategic planning of the period. As Shepard 
has explained in his study on the expansionism of the Byzantine emperors, 
one of the major cultural changes that took place in the empire in the mid- 
seventh century was the lack of protracted literary attention to, or substan- 
tive discussion of, frontiers as physical barriers or limits, or as dividing 
lines between polities in Byzantine writings.® It is true that the notion of 
linear frontiers as they existed in the Roman period, with the most charac- 
teristic examples being those of the Rivers Danube and Rhine, Euphrates 
and Tigris, and Hadrian’s Wall in Britain, had long ago disappeared from 
the tenth-century reality of warfare. As I have pointed out before, the basic 
idea behind the establishment of the fhemata in the seventh century was 
defence in depth, which on the one hand allowed the invaders to march 
deep into imperial territory, thus extending their supply lines and becom- 
ing bogged down with booty and prisoners, and on the other hand allowed 
for precious time for friendly armies to gather and harass the invading 
forces in an attempt to flush them out to their own country. As a result, 
a sort of ‘no-man’s land” had developed in the frontier regions between 
Byzantium and its neighbours, with the associated repercussions for the 
local communities that I already examined in Chapter 2. 

The reason ‘frontiers’ and ‘frontier affairs’ did not receive the required 
attention by the Byzantine chroniclers can be distilled down to two main 
points: first, it must have been demeaning, to the point of being insulting, 
to the emperor as a God-appointed sovereign of the Byzantine Empire and 
his ability to rule by divine providence to point out how much the Roman 
Empire had been diminished to the East and the West and ‘mutilated”’. 
Hence, the ideology of ‘limited Oikumene’ that was promoted by the 
Macedonian dynasty emphasised an emperor of a genuine Eastern Roman 
Empire that had its roots in the East and originated with the ‘Eastern’ 
emperors Diocletian and Constantine. The second and most important 
point, however, relates to the imperial foreign policy and how this was 
shaped by diplomacy and diplomatic relations with Byzantium’s neigh- 
bours. I have already pointed out the significance of Armenia in the De 
Administrando Imperio and the shaping of the military edge of imperial 
diplomacy, but to make my point I think it is necessary to repeat an extract 
from the aforementioned work: 


I set a doctrine before thee, so that being sharpened thereby in experience 
and knowledge, thou shalt not stumble concerning the best counsels and the 
common good. First, in what each nation has power to advantage the Romans, 
and in what to hurt, and how and by what other nation each severely may be 
encountered in arms and subdued.* 
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Thus the second point has to do with the personal and diplomatic ties 
between the emperor and local dignitaries, lords, chieftains or kings, 
which were much more important for the central government — for reasons 
that I have explained above — than tracts of land, which would probably 
have been destroyed anyway from years of raiding, and lines of forts dif- 
ficult to maintain in the spirit of the old Roman limes (frontiers). 

Warfare was seen primarily as a matter of subjecting or sacking cities, 
and breaking the power of troublesome border emirs, rather than any terri- 
torial expansion per se. Geographic borders still existed in the Byzantine 
literature, like the Rivers Danube and Euphrates and ‘the mountains’ of 
Anatolia such as the Taurus and Anti- Taurus, while Theophanes Continu- 
atus refers to the mounting pressure on the ‘Pœouaïikov opiov soyatiat 
(the farthest point of the Roman extremities/borders) by the Tarsiots.% It 
1s clear, however, that the principal aim was the sacking of cities and the 
defeat (and humiliation) of the empire’s enemies. Below are some extracts 
from contemporary sources of the tenth and eleventh centuries that sup- 
port this point (emphasis added): 


The so-called John the magister, Curcuas, excellent in the affairs of war he 
managed to collect many trophies [from the field of battle] and to expand 
the limits of Roman territory and to conquer numerous cities from the 
Agarenoi.° 

And annihilated the Agarenoi ... and those who witnessed the victori- 
ous Nicephoros [Phocas] were filled with surprise (ékrAnËwv) and admiration 
(8&uBoc) when he cut through and defeated the armies of the godless Hamdan 
.…. and the cifies, and towns and countries [of the enemy] he burned with fire 
and he brought back prisoners [with him] and made them come to terms with 
the Romans. 

In that year [961] Nicephor Phocas the magister, who had already been 
promoted to domestic of the Scholai of the East by Constantine [VII], he 
won many victories over the eastern Agarenoi, and the Emir of Tarsus called 
Karamonin and the [emir] of Chalep [Aleppo] Hamdan and the [emir] of 
Tripoli Izeth he ufterly humiliated, he sent a multitude of elite soldiers and a 
well-equipped fleet against the Saracens of Crete. 

With such victories and stratagems, the general prevailed over numerous 
hosts of barbarians and destroyed them, breaking the insolent arrogance of 
Hamdan and reducing him to ignoble and unmanly cowardice and flight.” 

For the enemy, it is a matter of great importance, and they will make use 
of every device to assail you when you do not expect it, so that they may over- 
whelm you, to the harm and destruction of the people of Christ, the dishonour 
of the mighty Romans, and fhe exultation and swollen pride of the arrogant 
sons of Hagar, who deny Christ our God.’! 
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But the most vivid example found in Byzantine literature about the pro- 
paganda war against the Arab emir, which does not involve the notion of 
territorial expansion but rather a ‘higher’ and more ‘honourable’ struggle 
for Christianity and the reputation of the empire and its glorious soldiers, 
1s the speech that was allegedly read out — probably in late 950 — to the sol- 
diers returning from the eastern campaign of that year during the review 
and before being disbanded for the winter.” We read in the first oration: 


With confidence in this hope [in Christ], and after entrusting your souls to it, 
you have set up such trophies as these against the enemy, you have striven 
for such victories as these, which have reached every corner of the world, and 
have made you famous not only in your native lands but also in every city. 
Now your wondrous deeds are on every tongue, and every ear is roused to 
hear them.” 


These are comments that reveal something more important than simple 
clichés of imperial propaganda; they bear witness to the changes in Byz- 
antine military policy in the middle of the tenth century and they shed light 
on the question of morale and motivation in the armies of the time. Hence, 
the victory of Leo Phocas over the Hamdanids that year (950) seems to 
have been exploited for propaganda purposes rather than for its real strate- 
gic value, thus restoring some much-needed prestige to the regime of Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus after the humiliation of the Cretan expedition. It 
is made perfectly clear in the aforementioned extract that the war against 
the Emir of Aleppo was not a territorial war for the acquisition of lands in 
Cilicia and northern Syria, but rather an ideological war for the humilia- 
tion and destruction of a dangerous (and defiant) enemy of the empire and, 
of course, God. In fact, the author of the oration does not identify any of 
the regions that would later become the operational theatres of war in the 
East; the clear target of the propaganda is one and only: 


In truth, the Hamdanid has no power. Do not believe in his skills and wiles 
— he is afraid, he is devious, and without a reliable force, in mortal fear of 
your onslaught and driven back headlong by it, he is trying to put fear in your 
minds with ruses and deceptions."* 


Between the composition of the aforementioned oration in late autumn 
950 and the next example of Byzantine propaganda against Sayf ad- 
Dawla, by which I mean the victory celebrations in the capital in 956 
and the second oration of 958, this was a period of very damaging raids 
conducted by the Arab emir that culminated in the battle at Hadath in 954 
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— damaging not only for the provinces that had to bear the brunt of the 
Arab attacks but, more importantly, for Constantine’s prestige among his 
military commanders and courtiers in the capital. In line with the strategy 
of containment manifested in On Skirmishing, Constantine made further 
attempts to pacify that section of the eastern borders by making overtures 
— which included an exchange of prisoners — to Sayf. These were defiantly 
rebuffed by the emir and, instead, were used by Mutanabbi to enhance 
his patron’s stance in the Muslim world as champion of the jihad.* Why 
would Sayf, however, have taken such a defiant stance against the Byzan- 
tine emperor? À brief inroad into his past should be able to give an answer 
to this question. 


Sayf ad-Dawla was born in 916 into the Hamdanid family, a branch of 
the Banu Taghlib, an Arab tribe residing in the Jazira since pre-Islamic 
times.”° The Taghlib traditionally controlled a large area around Mosul 
until the ninth century, their power having diminished by the central- 
ised policy of the government in Baghdad. After 895, Sayf’s uncle, 
Husein ibn Hamdan, raised troops among the Taghlib in exchange for 
tax remissions from the Abbasid government and established à com- 
manding influence in the Jazira by acting as a mediator between the 
authorities in Baghdad and the Arab and Kurdish populations of the 
region. Husein was a successful chieftain who had distinguished him- 
self in wars against the heretic Kharijites and the Tulunids. His younger 
brother Ibrahim was governor of the Diyar-Rabi‘a (roughly in northern 
Iraq) in 919 and Sayf ad-Dawla’s father, Abdallah, served as emir of 
Mosul in 905/6-913/4, and again in 925/6. As power in Mosul was 
relegated in 935 to Abdallah’s eldest son, al-Hasan (the future Nasir 
ad-Dawla), Sayf ad-Dawla originally served under his elder brother in 
the latter’s attempts to establish his control over the weak Abbasid gov- 
ernment in Baghdad during the 940$. 

After the failure of these endeavours in 943, and the brothers’ expul- 
sion from Baghdad, Sayf turned to Syria where he was confronted by the 
Ikhshidids of Egypt, vassals of Baghdad and nominal masters of the region 
since 935. In Syria, Sayf faced a double threat, the first and obvious one 
being the Ikhshidids and their own ambitions in the region, and the second 
the destructive raids of the Arab-Bedouin tribes. After two wars with the 
Egyptians in 945 and 947, he managed to keep northern Syria and Aleppo, 
but conceded southern Syria and Damascus to the Ikhshidids, thus turning 
it into some sort of buffer zone between the Egyptian lands in Palestine 
and the Byzantine Empire to the north in Cilicia. 
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Northern Syria at this time was controlled by a number of Arab tribes, 
which had been resident in the area since the Umayyad period, and in 
many cases even before that. The region from the Orontes to beyond the 
Euphrates was controlled by the still largely nomadic tribes of the Banu 
Numayr, Banu Ka°b and the Kushayr, as well as the Banu Küilab around 
Aleppo. The main problem with these Bedouin tribes was their regular 
raids, in accordance with their nomadic lifestyle, against the more settled 
Arab communities that resulted in regular outbreaks of rebellion between 
950 and 954, which had to be put down repeatedly by Sayf ad-Dawla.7? 
The final settlement came in 955 after the brutal suppression of a tribal 
rebellion, where Sayf forced several tribes into the desert, offering them a 
stark choice — submit or die. 

The motives behind Sayfs decision to rebuff Constantine’s overtures 
in the early 950$ and his incessant raids in Cilicia and Mesopotamia can be 
traced back to a political situation not dissimilar to the one the Byzantine 
emperor had found himself in after 945, and especially in 949 after the failed 
expedition in Crete. Sayf was a newcomer to the region trying to establish 
his power against the odds and against many enemies on different fronts, 
both Muslim and Christian, and with barely any support from members of 
his own family-clan (his brother Nasir was occupied in Mosul where he was 
attempting to establish his own emirate). His wars with the Ikhshidids had 
cost him southern Syria and Damascus, although a settlement was easily 
reached in 947, since the Egyptians did not view any territorial expansion 
in northern Syria and Cilicia as strategically viable. Says biggest problem 
was internal: the Arab-Bedouin tribes of the Syrian Desert and the Jazira, 
and their raids against the sedentary populations of the region. Although 
neutralising some might have been possible, instead the Emir of Aleppo 
considered using them as mercenary (light) troops in his wars in the north 
and east — the famous Apafitoi (Arabitai), who were granted special atten- 
tion in the Praecepta Militaria of Nicephoros Phocas.” Therefore, winning 
victories for Islam, for himself and for his booty-hungry troops was essen- 
üal if Sayf was to remain in power and legitimise his rule. 

In order to reinforce his fame as a champion of jihad, Sayf used 
Mutanabbi’s poetry as the ideal tool for his propaganda; in return for the 
invaluable publicity that Mutanabbi provided, the poet was well paid in 
money, clothing, horses, land and status. Mutanabbi’s poems belong to a 
large category of lyric poetry that originated in pre-Islamic Arabia known 
as gasida (Arabic for ‘intention’), which I will discuss in more detail in a 
following chapter. Here is a sample of this epic propaganda poetry that was 
so skilfully used by the emir of Aleppo against the Byzantines between 948 
and 956: 
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Extracts from the Panegyric to Saif al-Daula, commemorating the building of 
Marash in 341 (952 4D)"° 

22. May the people of the frontiers enjoy your judgement concerning them, 
and that you, God’s ‘party’, have become a ‘party’ to them, 

24. so on one day with horsemen you drive the Byzantines from them, and on 
another day with bounty you drive away poverty and dearth. 

25. Your expeditions are continuous, and the Domesticus in flight, his com- 
panions slain and his properties plundered; 

26. he came to Mar’ash, deeming the distant near as he advanced, and when 
you advanced he retreated, deeming the near distant. 

30. But he turned his back, when the thrusting waxed furious — when his soul 
remembered the sharpness, he felt his flank, 

31. and he abandoned the virgins, the patriarchs and the townships, the dishev- 
elled Christians, the courtiers, and the crosses. 

40. For a good reason the Caliph has made him ready against the enemy and 
named him the Sharp Sword [Sayf ad-Dawla], to the exclusion of all others. 


Perhaps the most famous of Mutanabbi’s odes was composed to glo- 
rify Sayf ad-Dawla’s recapture of the strategic frontier fortress-town of 
Hadath (Adata) in October 954. After a victorious battle, where not only 
did the army of Bardas Phocas, the Domestic of the Scholae, melt away 
after suffering heavy casualties, but many members of the aristocracy 
were captured and held to ransom:*° 


9. [Sayf] built her [Hadath] and upraised [her], as shaft beat against shaft, 
while the waves of doom clashed all around her. 

10. She suffered [a derangement] the like of madness, but came to dawn with 
amulets upon her — to wit, the corpses of the slain. 

11. The [predatory] Nights put everything they have taken beyond [the] reach 
[of the owners thereof], yet they are bound to repay the debt of what they take 
from you. 

12. How could the Byzantines and Russians ever hope to destroy her, when 
such thrusting [of your army’s weapons] afforded her foundations and pillars? 
13. They came against you hauling [such a mass of] iron [armour that it was] 
as if they crawled on coursers with no legs [to hold them Up]. 

22. You stood [your ground] when death was not in doubt for anyone who did 
So, it was as if you were in the very eyelid of Destruction as he slept! 

25. You pressed both their wings upon the heart in a grip, dealing death to the 
secondaries and primaries beneath it, 

26. with blows that fell on skulls while victory was not yet won, and which 
went down to lower throats as victory came. 

29. You scattered them all over Uhaydib, as dirhams are scattered over a bride. 
30. You were leading you up your horse’s eagle nests in the mountains, around 
which you let a rich pasture, 
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31. when they slipped, you made them walk on their bellies, like snakes. 
32. Dare he [Domesticus] always attack you when his neck was always 
reproaching his face? 


As was the case with Constantine’s speech to his soldiers in 950, so 
Mutanabbi’s poetry does not involve any notion of territorial expansion 
in Cilicia and in regions beyond the Taurus and Anti-Taurus Mountains. 
The main objective of the emir is the defeat and humiliation of his ene- 
mies: “Your expeditions are continuous, and the Domesticus in flight, his 
companions slain and his properties plundered’; and ‘he [Domesticus] 
abandoned the virgins, the patriarchs and the townships, the dishevelled 
Christians, the courtiers, and the crosses”, while underlining the impor- 
tant association of his nickname: ‘For a good reason the Caliph has made 
him ready against the enemy and named him the Sharp Sword [Sayf ad- 
Dawla|], to the exclusion of all others.” 

The build-up of Sayf’s image as the leader of jihad continues with a 
question: “How could the Byzantines and Russians ever hope to destroy 
her [Hadath], when such thrusting [of your army’s weapons] afforded 
her foundations and pillars?’ Mutanabbi gives an answer in the following 
verses comparing the imperial mail-clad army comprising many nationali- 
ties as a ‘scene of ludicrous turmoil’,*! opposite which Sayf and his men 
stood against all odds ‘as if you were in the very eyelid of Destruction as 
he slept!” And, of course, they prevailed, with the starkest contrast in the 
battle scenes being that between Sayf and Bardas; the emir is portrayed as 
a bold and daring leader (‘You stood [your ground] when death was not in 
doubt for anyone who did so’), while Bardas is clearly depicted as a cow- 
ard (‘Dare he [Domesticus] always attack you when his neck was always 
reproaching his face?”). 

It is from this period, the middle of the 950$, that we can witness the 
beginning of a new policy for Constantine VII, to ‘raise the stakes” in his 
conflict with Sayf ad-Dawla. This policy would lead to the subjugation 
of the Emirate of Aleppo in 962, after which year the emir was unable to 
draw sufficient resources in money and manpower to intercept the Byz- 
antines advancing south into Cilicia and northern Syria, thus leaving the 
road wide open for Nicephorus’ armies to move against their main targets 
— the cities of Cilicia, Tarsus and Mopsuestia. We have several indications 
about a change of policy from the central government dating from about 
this time and, if we wish to be more ambitious in our analysis — although 
this always bears the risk of over-confidence in our primary sources — 
at about the year 955. The proliferation of military treatises during this 
period, such as the Syntaxis Armatorum Quadrata of the mid-950s,* on 
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which the author of the later Praecepta Militaria (c. 969) heavily relied to 
compose his work, and the innovative and constantly revised tactics which 
they incorporate — implying that they had only recently come into effec- 
tive use — are certainly indications of a new and aggressive strategy from 
the Byzantine government in Cilicia and Syria. 

Arabic sources of the period mention for the first time in detail the com- 
position of the invading Byzantine armies. Contemporaries like Mutanabbi, 
Abu Firas and the late twelfth-century Ibn Zafir wrote about Armenian, 
Rus”, Bulgarian and Slav troops that accompanied Bardas Phocas on his 
expeditions. If we couple this with the exaggerated numbers of troops 
reported for the Byzantine armies invading Cilicia and Syria, then we gain 
a picture of a central government mustering sizeable numbers of soldiers 
of different nationalities for its wars in the East. However, as I will show in 
much more detail in a following chapter, Muslim sources were providing 
inflated figures for Byzantine armies long before the Battle of Hadath; thus, 
this does not constitute definitive proof of a Byzantine change of policy. 
Neither this nor the fact that the main Muslim sources — Ibn Zafir may have 
drawn some of his information for this period from a source that had access 
to Abu Firas’ work (see Chapter 4) — provide us for the first time with the 
composition of the foreign contingents of the Byzantine army just for the 
Battle of Hadath, and nowhere else, should necessarily lead us to assume 
that the Byzantine government had introduced large numbers of mercenary 
Russian, Armenian and Slav troops into its ranks only for its campaign 
against Sayf ad-Dawla.* 

In fact, Rus’ and Bulgarian soldiers — of unknown numbers — can be 
identified in Mesopotamia since 947, while the treaty that immediately 
followed the Russian siege of Constantinople in 941 would have provided 
ample opportunities for mercenaries from the north to enter Byzantine 
service. If we combine this with the fact that this is also the first mention 
of the deployment of kataphraktoi** by the Byzantine armies, something 
which had led many historians to assume that this heavily armed cavalry 
unit was introduced into the ranks of the Byzantine army during the reign 
of the Emperor Nicephorus IT Phocas after four centuries of absence, then 
our suspicion should become greater. As the Battle of Hadath acquired 
legendary proportions both for contemporary and later Muslim chroni- 
clers, more details about the battle would have been included for posterity 
to magnify the glory of Sayf ad-Dawla as the champion of jihad; indeed, I 
have shown how Mutanabbi’s portrayal of the Byzantine mail-clad army 
comprising many nationalities was described as a ‘scene of ludicrous tur- 
moil” by an authority in the field; thus, Sayf’s victory would have seemed 
even more glorious.* 
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Constantine’s military oration of 958 also refers to these mercenary 
troops (emphasis added): ‘When several contingents of these foreign 
people recently joined you [and the eastern armies] on campaign.’ * This 
information, however, does not necessarily imply that these mercenary 
soldiers were employed only some years before the writing of this oration 
just for the wars against the Hamdanid emir. Rather, I believe it is due 
to the introduction of a new and aggressive policy and new battle tactics 
that required both light and heavy, but disciplined, cavalry and infantry 
forces operating together in the field of battle under a new command struc- 
ture that these corps of soldiers — the kataphraktoi and the Armenian and 
Rus” infantry — were simply coming into prominence. Further, the much 
warmer climate of Cilicia and Syria — compared with Anatolia there is 
a significant difference of some seven degrees Celsius*” — had a major 
impact on the extension of the campaigning period between October and 
April, contrary to the three summer months of the Arab period, as noted 
in On Skirmishing, which required great numbers of professional troops to 
be maintained on the field for longer periods, as opposed to the part-time 
thematic soldiers. 

Another indication about the change of policy of the Byzantine gov- 
ernment Was the replacement of the ageing Domestic of the Scholae, Bar- 
das Phocas, in 955. If we believe Skylitzes’ comments on the military 
ingenuity of the senior of the Phocades: ‘Whenever served under another, 
he showed himself to be a fine commander; but once authority over the 
entire land forces depended on his own judgement, he brought little or no 
benefit to the Roman realm.’* The dismissal of a high-ranking official of 
the imperial army as the Domestic of the Scholae was more of a politi- 
cal, rather than military, decision and should not be related directly to the 
failures of Bardas in the field of battle against Sayf ad-Dawla. Ascending 
to the high office of domesticus or that of sfrategos depended on family 
tes, on the relationship with the emperor and other variables, as well as on 
military ability.® After all, it was the brilliant John Curcuas who had also 
been dismissed in December 944 by Romanus Lecapenus” sons simply 
because he was loyal to their father; thus, it is reasonable to assume that 
the office of the second-in-command of the army should never have been 
held by a political enemy of the emperor. However, the fact that Bardas 
was replaced by his son Nicephorus, the sfrategos of Anatolikon — which 
meant that the office remained with the family of the Phocades, a family 
whose support and high visibility in military affairs were essential to the 
restoration of Constantine in 945 — and that no political persecution of its 
members took place leads us to assume that this important change of com- 
mand signifies a change in imperial policy as well. 
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Finally, a propaganda event dating in 956 constitutes another signifi- 
cant indication of a change of policy against the Hamdanids — the victory 
procession in the capital with the ritual trampling of Abu’l Asair. This 
is another example of how minor strategic victories in the East can be 
used to increase the popularity of a government that badly needed some 
sign of military success. In 956, Bardas’ second son, Leo, strategos of 
Cappadocia, captured a Hamdanid party led by Sayf ad-Dawla’s cousin, 
Abu’ Asair, whose mission was to rebuild the fortress of Arandas near 
Duluk (Doliche, in between the Aleppo-Germanikeia road).” This suc- 
cess was exploited to maximum effect and we should pay special atten- 
tion to two processional innovations. Our first-hand source for this ritual, 
the De Ceremoniis — and in particular a specific section of the second 
book that was probably compiled between 957 and 959°! — talks about 
the revival of the calcatio, a Roman ritual that had not been used in pro- 
cessions since the crushing of Thomas the Slav’s rebellion in 823. This 
involved the ritual trampling of the enemy leader, with the protostra- 
tor pushing the emperor’s lance in the captive’s neck while the psaltes 
(ecclesiastics) were singing: ‘What God is great like our God? You are 
the God who works wonders.”” This rather theatrical humiliation of the 
Hamdanid leader’s cousin was intensified by the fact that it took place in 
the Forum of Constantine, very important in itself because it reinforces 
the links between Constantine VII and his grandfather Basil, who had 
also staged his triumphs there, but also because the site was tailor-made 
for an emperor who had spent his entire life in the capital and had never 
led a victorious army back through the Golden Gate. 

An unavoidable conclusion from the detailed description of the vic- 
tory procession of 956 is the emperor’s wish not just to humiliate the 
Hamdanid dynasty, but also to involve as much as possible” (1) the peo- 
ple of the capital, by staging his triumph in one of the busiest sites in 
Constantinople — also a religious centre for the merchants, containing a 
shrine to the Virgin Mary which had played a major role in the triumphs 
of Basil I — and (2) the army and the family of the Phocades, as this was 
the first time since the early Byzantine period that any theme command- 
ers had participated in a victory parade entering the capital. The fact that 
this event took place in 956, some eleven years after Constantine’s rise 
to power as sole emperor and not earlier 1s certainly an indication of a 
change in his policy against the Hamdanids. 

In his military oration addressed to his generals of the East in 958, 
Constantine set out his strategy against the Arabs of Cilicia and Syria. 
He clearly referred to his troops as ‘champions and defenders of the 
Byzantines’ praying to God that the ‘Christ-loving tagmata and themata 
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will intimidate their adversary”’, not missing out on highlighting twice 
the military revolution that had been taking place for the last few years.” 
The supplication of divine intercession is more evident in the latter than 
in the previous oration of 950, as this time Constantine used the com- 
bination of the stauros nikopoios (victory-bearing cross), holy water 
and the prayers of monks from Mount Athos to raise the morale of his 
armies.” He also intended to lead them to battle himself, a wish which 
was much better defined and stated in 958 than eight years before. The 
target of this propaganda — and of the upcoming campaigns — is clear in 
the second half of this lengthy oration, where Constantine refers to the 
‘impious Hamdanid and the Christ-hating Tarsiots”, and the rumour that 
‘they are brave and have acquired a host invincible in war, wherefore out 
of terror and weakness you avoided engaging them in combat’. 

In order to answer this rumour, the emperor brought to the attention 
of his generals the military accomplishment of Basil Hexamilites, the 
strategos of the theme of Cibbyraeots, who defeated an Arab fleet and 
raided Tarsus in the autumn of 956,” ‘arming his host with the utmost 
zeal and inspiring speeches, the kind of campaign he conducted and 
the number of officers and the huge host of Tarsiots he took prison- 
ers’. However, this is not the only victory given as an example by the 
emperor, who also writes about the military accomplishments of the 
armies of the West against the Arabs in Longobardia in 956, ‘when they 
won victories against the enemy — take our word for it that they mastered 
and subdued those who opposed Our Majesty”. These wars were fought 
for the defence of the Christian realm and not for any kind of aggressive 
acquisition of territories, something which is further underlined in the 
final paragraph of the oration: 


Sturdy and invincible champions of the Byzantine people . .. we [the people 
of the capital] will embrace you as victors appearing as triumphant conquerors 
against the enemy . . . we will kiss your bodies wounded for the sake of Christ 
in veneration as the limps of martyrs.” 


There should be little doubt that the strategy of Constantine and his 
son in this period was one of containment and an attempt to create a 
sort of demilitarised zone rather than the acquisition of territory beyond 
the Taurus Mountains, although the control of the trade routes passing 
through Aleppo and Tarsus would have seemed quite lucrative."® The 
decision for an all-out war against Sayf ad-Dawla targeting Aleppo, the 
capital and seat of his power, had been taken if not by 955 then perhaps 
a few years later. However, whether this was the main strategic objective 
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of the Byzantine government is another matter. The Byzantine strategy 
in Cilicia and northern Syria between the years 959 and 965 has been 
examined in a 2008 study by Garrood, and it suffices for me to sum- 
marise his main points."°! The primary aim of the Byzantine push in the 
eastern marches of the Anatolian provinces was Cilicia and the cities of 
Tarsus and Mopsuestia; other aims were secondary, including the offen- 
sive against the city of Aleppo, which served to subdue the power of Sayf 
ad-Dawla and clear the way for the success of the primary objective. 
These two objectives were interconnected: Cilicia could not be subdued 
without the neutralisation of the Hamdanid forces and the power of the 
Enir of Aleppo would be strong as long as the Cilician cities remained in 
his sphere of influence." 


The main points made in this chapter are related to the political and strategic 
importance of Armenia proper — and more specifically the cantons of Taron 
and Vaspourakan — as the ‘back door’ of any enemy invasion routes into 
Anatolia. The empire applied a sort of soft diplomacy that enabled nego- 
tation, flattery and/or intimidation to win over the local naxarars. In this 
context, and bearing in mind that the empire never contemplated any kind 
of permanent territorial expansion in the East in the 950s-60$s, the nature of 
warfare with the Hamdanid dynasty of Aleppo seems quite peculiar. If we 
look at the political background of both protagonists — Constantine VII and 
Sayf ad-Dawla — and their place within their respective courts, including 
the dire state of their internal political situations and their desperate need 
for a military success, then it all seems to fall into place. By the end of the 
950$, this war had already escalated into an all-out conflict between the 
emperor and the Aleppan emir, where no one could afford (politically) to 
succumb. In the end, it would be the vast resources that Byzantium poured 
into the wars in the East that turned the tide in their favour by 962. 
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The Byzantine View of their Enemies on 
the Battlefield: The Arabs 


These stratagems [hit-and-run tactics] are practised by the Persians and 
the Turks and the Arabs and by most of the nations. Thus, learning from 
them the Romans also practice them; but they also invent counter- 
stratagems, learning from their experience and their defeats. 
—Sylloge Taktikorum, 24.1 


The Byzantines encountered many different nations on the battlefield 
during their long history. The surveys of foreign peoples in the military 
treatises amply illustrate their readiness not only to scrutinise and evalu- 
ate the tactics and characteristics of their enemies, but also to learn from 
them when necessary and adapt their tactics to the requirements of each 
operational theatre. This, of course, added to the long tradition of mili- 
tary science inherited from classical antiquity. The Byzantines may have 
revered the deep knowledge of the Greeks and the Romans in military 
matters, but the manuals compiled in the sixth and tenth centuries AD were 
a conscious adaptation to the geopolitical realities of their day, with the 
authors willing to enrich the content of their work rather than simply pass 
on obsolete battle tactics. Indeed, through these manuals, the Byzantines 
learned to understand war and its basic principles, such as order, discipline 
and the creation of an adequate command structure — an invaluable lesson 
for every civilisation. 

In the middle of the tenth century, this renewal of military science 
came largely as a response to the increasing danger from the Arabs, whom 
the Byzantines had come to consider their most formidable enemy in the 
East. Although none of these changes appeared overnight, by the time 
Emperor Nicephorus Phocas launched his ambitious campaigns in Cilicia 
and northern Syria in the 960$, these changes had matured and the empire 
was ready to reap the rewards of their fruition. 

The main objective of this chapter is to point out the perception of the 
‘other’ in Byzantine sources, where ‘other’ refers to the ‘military other’, 
and the competence and skills of the empire’s enemies as warriors. More 
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specifically, I will focus on the following set of questions: What kinds 
of questions were the Byzantines asking about their enemies? What spe- 
cific characteristics drew their attention and which aspects did they end 
up emulating? Are we able to uncover any social stereotypes on the part 
of the Byzantines and, if so, how did this influence their understanding of 
Islamic institutions and doctrines, and how did these underpin the Arabs’ 
war efforts? 


The first of the military treatises that offers a view of foreign warriors 
from the eyes of a contemporary of the Germanic invasions was Publius 
Flavius Vegetius Renatus’ Epitoma Rei Militaris. Dated AD 383-450, it 
was the only work of its kind in Western Europe until Machiavelli”s Dell” 
Arte Della Guerra (1521), presenting an idealised version of the organ- 
isation, battle tactics, armament and training of the Roman army of the 
fourth and fifth centuries AD. The author considers the careful selection of 
recruits as one of the main reasons for the Romans’s success in conquer- 
ing ‘all peoples”; thus, he begins his work with a book on the recruitment 
and training of the Roman soldiers.! 

Vegetius’ division of Roman army recruits is geographical rather than 
sociological, following the same principle developed by Hippocrates 
on the climatic theory of human nature,” with the general selecting his 
recruits based on geographical criteria. Hence, the peoples near the sun 
are deemed more intelligent, but lacking in steadiness and confidence to 
fight at close quarters, while the peoples of the north are less intelligent 
but readiest for war. This rather crude division of soldiery based on geo- 
graphical factors is supplemented by the usual sociological stereotypes 
that become common in the strategika of the following centuries: the 
Germans and the Spaniards are taller and stronger, the Africans are cun- 
ning and easily corrupted, the Greeks are intelligent and have a love for 
arts — something which would effeminise them in the eyes of many West- 
ern chroniclers of the tenth century onwards — and the Gauls base their 
power in their multitude of warriors. For Vegetius, the world is divided 
by the peoples that constitute recruiting grounds for the Roman army, 
rather than by neighbouring nations which threaten the empire.” 

Two centuries after Vegetius compiled his work in Latin, the Srrate- 
gikon attributed to Emperor Maurice was the first to devote an entire book 
to the foreign peoples neighbouring the empire. What makes this chapter 
of the Sfrategikon so innovative and of such great value to modern his- 
torians 1s that, during those dangerous times of foreign invasions when 
the empire was threatened on all fronts, it provided its reader not just 
with a summary of the battle tactics of ‘foreign peoples” but rather with a 
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detailed analysis of the political, social and military organisation of all the 
nations that either bordered with or had threatened the empire in the past. 
As the author states in the introductory paragraph: 


The purpose of this chapter is to enable those who intend to wage war against 
these peoples to prepare themselves properly. For all nations do not fight in a 
single formation or in the same manner, and one cannot deal with them all in 
the same way.’ 


The predominant criterion of ethnicity in the Strategikon is the notion of 
Romanitas, which still holds the meaning of Roman citizenship, while 
the epicentre is, of course, Byzantium, with the foreign nations divided 
into four categories based on geography: the Persians, the Turks (Avar 
and Hunnish tribes), the Franks and Lombards, and the Slavs of the 
Balkans.° 

The author’s discussion of the characteristics and tactics of various 
peoples follows the same structure throughout Book XI beginning with 
an introduction to the polity and the social and ethnic divisions of these 
people, their geographical and ethnological backgrounds, and the usual 
stereotypical characteristics that we saw in Vegetius’ Epitome of Military 
Science. The author tries to present a distorted image of each nation’s 
civilisation and achievements, compared with the Byzantines, by repeat- 
ing negative contrasts.? 


The Persian nation is wicked, dissembling, and servile, but at the same time 
patriotic and obedient. The Persians obey their rulers out of fear, and the result 
1s that they are steadfast in enduring hard work and warfare on behalf of their 
fatherland.$ 


The author is very much concerned about the morale of each nation 
exhibited in battle, and their kpäoic — the physical strength and endur- 
ance of Warriors in adverse conditions. He specifically stresses the fact 
that the Persians are ‘extremely skilful in concealing their injuries and 
coping bravely with adverse circumstances, even turning them to their 
own advantage’”, and ‘since they have been brought up in a hot climate, 
they easily bear the hardships of heat, thirst, and lack of food’? The main 
part of each discussion, however, focuses on the description of the offen- 
sive and defensive equipment of the foreign warriors, their camps and 
battle formations, followed by the identification of weaknesses that each 
nation eventually displays on the battlefield, and advice on how to take 
full advantage of them. According to the author, ‘they [Persians] wear 


body armour and mail, and are armed with bows and swords’,"° while 
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he also brings the reader’s attention to their main difference on the bat- 
tlefield compared with other nations: ‘They are more practised in rapid, 
although not powerful archery, than all other nations.” The description 
of their camps is equally short, but it summarises some key points that a 
general should be aware of: ‘They surround themselves with a ditch and a 
sharpened palisade. They do not leave the baggage train within, but make 
a ditch for the purpose of refuge in case of a reversal in battle.” 

The purpose of this style of writing — they do not attack like X (1e. 
like the Romans or others do), but instead they attack like Y (a unique or 
peculiar tactic, which the author brings to the reader’s attention) — is to 
highlight to the reader the differences between Persian and Roman battle 
tactics: 


They draw up for battle in three equal bodies, centre, right, left, with the centre 
having up to four hundred additional picked troops. The depth of the forma- 
tion is not uniform, but they try to draw up the cavalrymen in each company 
in the first and second line or phalanx and keep the front of the formation even 
and dense.!! 


Finally, in the last part of each discussion, the author identifies the 
weaknesses of each nation on campaign. For example, ‘they [Persians] are 
really bothered by cold weather, rain, and the south wind”,"? as they have 
been brought up in a warm climate, a key piece of information provided 
earlier in the discussion. Climatic factors also affect their equipment, as 
he specifically states ‘all of which loosen their bow strings’. The author 
further identifies five more ‘disturbances” that could disrupt the Persian 
armies: (1) a tightly packed infantry formation, which could withstand 
their kataphraktoi attack; (2) a flat and open battlefield, which would 
allow their enemies to use heavy cavalry; (3) engaging them in close- 
quarter combat (contrary to the ‘Scythian’ way of fighting) due to their 
lack of lancers and heavy infantry, and their dependence on foot archers 
instead; (4) encircling tactics; and (5) night attacks could also be very 
effective against the Persians. 

When Leo VI commissioned his Taktika around the year 900, the 
empire was in a much different state of affairs in every aspect of its politi- 
cal, social and economic life than the reality in which the anonymous 
author of the Sfrategikon was writing three centuries before. Different 
mes had brought different enemies to the beleaguered empire, but old 
ones still retained pride of place in the first of the military treatises of 
the tenth century. Thus, the geographical division of the Srrategikon 
is kept but adjusted to the geopolitical reality of the time; the sections 
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of the Taktika on the Franks and the Slavs are largely derived from the 
Strategikon, although the author does insert some important up-to-date 
information, such as the Christianisation of the Slavs that had taken 
place as recently as the second half of the ninth century.” The Scythian 
and Turkish nations of the sixth century have now been replaced by the 
Magyars and the rest of the steppe nations of the northern Black Sea 
coast but, once more, these sections of the Taktika are derived from the 
Strategikon With only some minor changes such as the following: ‘These 
characteristics of the Turks are different from those of the Bulgarians 
only inasmuch as the latter have embraced the faith of the Christians and 
gradually taken the Roman characteristics.” "* 

The most significant change in the Taktika is the adjustment of the 
main criterion for the division of nations from Romanitas to Christiani- 
tas.” I have already examined the major cultural changes that took place 
in the empire in the mid-seventh century and the lack of protracted literary 
attention to, or substantive discussion of, ‘frontiers’ as physical barriers 
or limits, or as dividing lines between polities in Byzantine writings. At 
the beginning of the tenth century, the Byzantine Empire was still the 
epicentre of the treatise’s discussion on foreign people, only by this time 
Constantinople considered itself as the capital of a Christian nation and 
defender of a universal Christian faith, classifying its enemies according 
to religion rather than ethnicity: 


Since the Bulgarians, however, embraced the peace of Christ [contrary to the 
Turks] and share the same faith in him as the Romans, after what they went 
through as a result of breaking their oath, we do not think of taking up arms 
against them." 


Christianity’s main role for the empire was to ‘Hellenise’ and culturally 
assimilate its neighbours, as numerous passages from the Taktika clearly 


imply: 


These characteristics of the Turks are different from those of the Bulgarians 
only inasmuch as the latter have embraced the faith of the Christians and 
gradually taken the Roman characteristics. At that time, they threw off their 
savage and nomadic way of life along with their faithlessness."? 

He [Basil I] liberated them [Slavs] from slavery to their own rulers and 
trained them to take part in Warfare against those nations warring against the 
Romans ... As a result, he enabled the Romans to feel relaxed after the fre- 
quent uprisings by the Slavs in the past and the many disturbances and wars 
they had suffered from them in ancient times." 
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By the turn of the tenth century, the main enemy of the empire was 
replaced by another, equally determined and ferocious as the Persians had 
been at the beginning of the seventh century. ‘Permit us now to call to 
mind as best we can the nation of the Saracens that is presently troubling 
our Roman commonwealth”, with the author proceeding to point out what 
he will examine in his discussion of this nation: ‘What are they really like? 
What weapons do they make use of in military campaigns? What are their 
practices? How does one arm himself and campaign against them and thus 
carry out operations against them?” What we have here is, in essence, the 
same structural analysis of the characteristics and tactics of foreign people 
seen in the Sfrategikon."° 

Leo begins with a very brief survey of the origins of the Saracens, 
calling them Arabs by race, having originated in the region of Arabia 
Felix (Arabian Peninsula). What is important to note here is the deroga- 
tory view he takes of the first Arab conquests, as he attributes the loss of 
Mesopotamia, Palestine and Egypt to ‘the devastation of the Roman land 
by the Persians [that] allowed them [the Saracens] to occupy those lands’ 
— although the Persians were a significant factor behind the collapse of 
Byzantine rule in the region, they were certainly not the only one.” The 
author also pays attention to the Saracens’ kpäoic as Warriors with a hot 
temperament. Borrowing elements from the Strategikon, he identifies the 
main weakness of the Arabs as adverse weather conditions: ‘This people 
is hurt by cold, by winter, and by heavy rain.” The reason they are reluc- 
tant to fight battles in this weather is because ‘their bowstrings become 
slack when it is wet and because of the cold their whole body will become 
sluggish’.?' Indeed, weather conditions in Anatolia were among the main 
reasons why the Arabs would not launch any expeditions between the 
months of September and November — a tactic which Nicephorus Phocas 
took full advantage of after 962, because ‘they flourish in good weather 
and in the warmer seasons, mustering their forces, especially in summer, 
when they join up with the inhabitants of Tarsus in Cilicia and set out 
on campaign’. The author also underlines the importance of logistics 
and transport restraints for the Arab raids over the Taurus Mountains 
and, contrary to the Sfrategikon, he highlights the difference between 
the Roman use of wagons and pack animals, and the Arab preference for 
camels, asses and mules for the faster and more practical movement of 
troops through rough and mountainous terrain.” 

The author of the Taktika underlines the influence of the Romans on 
the armour and battle formations of the Arabs: ‘They make use of arma- 
ment, and their cavalry uses bows, swords, lances, shields, and axes. They 
wear full armour, including body armour, cuirasses, helmets, shin guards, 
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gauntlets, and all the rest in the Roman manner.” They also deploy their 
troops in their native formations which ‘are both square and oblong’, but 
‘itis as though they have been trained by experience in the other models 
of battle formations, so the very things they suffered from the Romans 
they are now busily putting into practice against them’. The Taktika’s 
emphasis on the fact that the Arabs were copying — or rather ‘adapting 
to’ — the Roman tactics is palpable, but the author immediately follows 
up by underlining that ‘in their battle formations they [the Saracens] are 
inventive and steadfast and are not frightened by the rapid onslaught of 
their attackers nor do they become too relaxed by simulated delays’.” 
How, then, are the Arabs viewed as warriors by the author of the Taktika, 
our most detailed source on this issue?” 


Neither when they are pursuing nor are being pursued do they break their 
formation. But if it should happen that they do so, they lose their cohesion and 
are unable to return, only racing on to save themselves.?’ 

They are bold at the expectation of victory but very cowardly when victory 
is denied them. 

They stand steadfast in their formation, bearing up valiantly under the 
missiles fired by the forces boldly attacking them. When they observe that 
their adversaries’ energies are dropping, then they rise up and fight strenu- 
ously ... After those who had been shooting against them have discharged 
[their arrows], which they endure by forming a wall of shields, they quickly 
come together and in a body rise up and start fighting hand-to-hand. In attack- 
ing these people it is always necessary to be ready for anything.” 

They are more notable than all other peoples in relying on good counsel 
and firm adherence to methods of warfare.* 


The number of adjectives in the Taktika concerning the Arab troops 
— cavalry, infantry, volunteers for jihad, or professional mercenaries — is 
impressive: brave, daring, audacious, steadfast, patient, strenuous and 
inventive are found in just three pages of the treatise.*" The Arabs, how- 
ever, may be steadfast in their battle formation, but if they do break it they 
lose their cohesion and flee; they may be bold when they expect victory, 
but they lose heart when it is denied to them. The reasons why they might 
lose their cohesion, their will to fight and instead choose to retreat from 
the battlefield is, first, their ‘superstition’ and, second, their motives for 
launching the campaign in the first place. 

Calling Islam a ‘superstition’, the author discusses the Arabs’ reli- 
gious beliefs and habits by using the same negative contrasts that we 
come across in the Sfrategikon: ‘They appear to show proper reverence, 
but their apparent reverence must be recognised as blasphemy.”* This is 
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followed by a vivid contrast between the ‘Saracen God’, Allah, and the 
true Christian God: 


They cannot bear to call Christ God, [although He is indeed] true God and 
saviour of the world. They argue that God is the cause of every evil deed and 
they claim that God rejoices in war and scatters abroad the peoples that want 
to fight.” 


What is repeatedly criticised in the Taktika is the Muslim warriors’ belief 
of a vengeful God: 


They say that everything comes from God, even if it should be evil. If it hap- 
pens that they suffer a setback, they do not resist since it has been decreed by 
God. Overthrown by the onslaught, they are completely undone.* 


Finally, although the author of the Taktika (c. AD 900) does not use the 
term ‘holy/just war’ anywhere in his work,” he is aware that his Muslim 
foes are offered spiritual rewards, a recompense given by God for the 
moral quality of their efforts if they die in battle, which he identifies as 
compensation (noun [16066 — misthos: to denote a spiritual rather than 
monetary reward). Moreover, and exceptionally, the Christian emperor, 
while offering the usual condemnation of the ‘barbarous and impious 
race”, recommends that the Byzantines emulate the infidel as, for them, 
warfare is a collective effort, whereby all members of society share in the 
expenses (verb xopny& — chorego: to supply the costs for any purposes, 
including war). At the same time, he is also fully aware of their desire to 
obtain material goods: ‘Because of the booty they have reason to expect, 
and because they do not fear the perils of war, this nation is easily gathered 
together in large numbers from inner Syria and all of Palestine.” * The col- 
lection of booty had always been a significant incentive for campaigning 
armies and it is clear that every author places importance on its control. 
As Haldon notes, it does appear to have been an inducement to Byzantine 
troops, although it is never mentioned as a motive for recruitment, as in 
the case of the Arabs.* 

This stereotype of the opportunistic soldier prone to the looting and 
destruction of rural societies is repeated by two other key sources of the 
tenth century, Leo the Deacon and Ioannes Kaminiates. The latter was 
another well-educated cleric from Thessaloniki, who held the relatively 
low-ranking clerical grade of anagnostes and served as a chamberlain in 
the bishop’s palace. He wrote his account while imprisoned (or shortly 
afterwards) in Tarsus in 905—6 after experiencing first-hand the sack of the 
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city of Thessaloniki by Arab raiders in September 904.* We read in Leo 
the Deacon’s History (emphasis added): 


Now this Emperor Romanus decided to eradicate, with the support of the 
Almighty, the tyranny of the Arabs of Crete, who were arrogant and had mur- 
derous intentions against the Romans. For they exalted immeasurably over 
the recent disaster suffered by the Romans, and were plundering the shores of 
the Roman Empire on a large scale.“ 


Referring to the Cretan expedition of 960, Leo presents the Arabs as ‘arro- 
gant’ and full of ‘murderous intentions’, with a beleaguered empire on the 
defensive against an inferior adversary, who took advantage of its recent 
military setbacks in Syria and Cilicia — or rather the change of focus of 
the Byzantine government — to plunder its Anatolian shores. According 
to Leo, these raiders were a cunning and uncivilised enemy hungry for 
death, destruction, money and glory. This notion of the Arabs as parasites 
is further enhanced where Nicephorus delivers his alleged speech to his 
officers during the siege of Chandax (emphasis added): 


I think that none of you is unaware of the cruelty and ferocity of the descen- 
dants of the maidservant, and the raids and enslavement that they have mur- 
derously perpetrated against Romans ... Therefore, Providence has by no 
means tolerated that these liars, these most evil beasts, these lazy gluttons feed 
forever off the Christian people. 


Finally, Leo targets Sayf ad-Dawla’s motives for his campaigns against 
the empire, accusing him of opportunism and profiteering over the local 
populations (emphasis added): ‘He [Sayf ad-Dawla] decided that this was 
an opportunity for him fo raid all the Roman territory in the east with 
impunity, to plunder it without bloodshed, amass enormous wealth, and 
gain eternal glory.* 

The effects of the Arab naval campaigns in Byzantine territories and 
the terror that these spread in the local populations are vividly described in 
the account of the Sack of Thessaloniki by Ioannes Kaminiates. Raw emo- 
tions and intense accounts of individual tales of heroism and misery domi- 
nate his work. Such material could have been gathered only orally through 
conversations with his fellow prisoners.“* Hence, Kaminiates writes about 
the slaughter of the population of the city and the wish of the Arabs to pro- 
long the pain and suffering of their victims for as long as possible in some 
sort of sickening torturous game, as if they were gaining pleasure from 
the spectacle of condemning the inhabitants to ‘slow death’. The author 
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describes the sheer terror experienced by the inhabitants of the city when 
they heard rumours that the Arab fleet was approaching: 


Nothing could withstand their raids and their repeated attacks . . . Their ships 
were fifty-four in number and each one of them was equal to an entire town 
due to their size, guns and armour ... AÏl of them were thirsty for blood, 
real beasts, practised in the art of murdering and addicted to slaughtering and 
stealing.* 


Ioannes” vivid but rather exaggerated comments are coupled with the 
image he wishes to paint of these Arab raiders as materialistic bandits 
prone to looting and destruction; he dedicates a large part of his narra- 
tive to the description of the bribery of his pursuers in order for him and 
his relatives to avoid execution. He portrays the Arabs as being easily 
manipulated by money and gold. He also quotes an order allegedly issued 
by Leo the Tripolites himself: 


If any prisoner has money hidden away, he should be taken apart from the 
rest and use it to buy off his own life. Those who do not [have money hidden 
away], they would be decapitated and written off from the list of the living.“ 


Hence, a sharp contrast emerges from the careful examination of these 
sources. On the one hand, we have the image of the Arab soldiers and vol- 
unteers for jihad, hopeful both for spiritual (‘they do not fear the perils of 
war’) but mainly for material rewards, opportunistic and greedy, willing 
to leave everything behind in order to embark on an adventurous cam- 
paign of destruction and pillage that may lead them to glory and money. 
On the other, these ephemeral and immoral values of the Hagarene are 
sharply contrasted with Christian values. They, instead, were fighting to 
defend their God and the rest of their fellow Christians from humiliation 
and death at the hands of the aggressors — the Arabs: 


For the enemy it is a matter of great importance, and they will make use of 
every device to assail you when you do not expect it, so that they may over- 
whelm you, to the harm and destruction of the people of Christ, the dishonour 
of the mighty Romans, and the exultation and swollen pride of the arrogant 
sons of Hagar, who deny Christ our God.‘ 


This was a war between good and evil, between the true faith and super- 
stition, between a ‘real’ (or ‘ideal’) soldier and a ‘false’ one, the ‘moral’ 
and ‘immoral”, where the spiritual and material motives of the state and 
the individual are contrasted with the ideals of ‘just war’ and jihad: ‘You 
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know how virtuous it is to fight on behalf of Christians, and how much 
glory the man who does so achieves for himself. This is more profitable 
than all wealth, more praiseworthy than all other honour.”* 

According to the Byzantine treatises, if a Byzantine army is well 
equipped with men and supplies, well led and — most importantly — has 
God’s help, it will prevail over these Muslims, who are considered to be 
far inferior to the imperial war machine: 


If this is how everything goes, the army of the Romans, well and properly 
armed, will greatly increase, especially with a large number of men chosen 
for their courage and nobility, and lacking nothing of what is needed, it will 
easily, with God’s help, be crowned with victory over the barbarian Saracens. 
If, in our weaponry, especially our great supply of bows and arrows, our num- 
bers and courage, and our requisite stratagems and machines, we Romans are 
far superior to the barbarians, and if we have the divinity as our ally in every- 
thing, we will easily achieve victory over those peoples.“ 


Heavenly support for the imperial armies is constantly repeated in 
every military treatise we read, making it clear that successful warfare 
without God’s help would be impossible.*? It is exactly this point that 
Constantine VII wishes to make in his propagandistic oration of 950: 


How you [soldiers] were embroiled in combat not as if against men but as 
if triumphing over feeble women, succeeding not as in battle or in war, but 
rather dealing with men as though it were child’s play, even though they were 
mounted on horses whose speed made them impossible to overtake, even 
though they were protected by equipment unmatched in strength and in crafts- 
manship ... But since they were without the one paramount advantage, by 
which I mean hope in Christ, all of their advantages were reduced to nothing 
and were in vain.‘ 


This image of the Arabs as effeminate warriors painted by Constan- 
üne in the early winter of 950, which served to promote himself and his 
reign in the eyes of not only his soldiers but the political establishment 
in Constantinople by translating a minor military victory over the Ham- 
danids into à great military success, is sharply contrasted by his writings 
in the De Administrando Imperio. À manual of kingcraft for the admoni- 
tion and training of a young heir to the throne, and the longest and most 
comprehensive work on the history, politics, culture, social organisation 
and foreign policy of the nations that neighboured the empire, the De 
Administrando Imperio follows the same criterion for the division of 
the é0vn (erhne, ‘nations’) — religion.” There is no doubt that this was 
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a confidential document, which contained a lot of information about the 
principles of imperial foreign policy and diplomacy. Commissioned by 
Constantine in 948-572, this work was intended for the eyes of the heir to 
the throne and, perhaps, a handful of high-ranking officials at the impe- 
rial court, thus including some rather more secret and up-to-date views of 
the empire’s enemies. The well-educated emperor had this to say about 
the Fatimids, at the time only a peripheral dynasty in North Africa (Libya 
and Tunisia), which would become one of the empire’s most dangerous 
competitors for regional power in the eastern Mediterranean basin by the 
end of the tenth century: 


They are an Arab nation, carefully trained to wars and battles; for with the aid 
of this tribe Mahomet went to war, and took many cities and subdued many 
countries. For they are brave men and warriors, so that if they be found to the 
number of a thousand in an army, that army cannot be defeated (añtrntov) 
or worsted (akatauäyntov). They ride not horses but camels, and in time of 
war they do not put on corselets or coats of mail but pink-coloured cloaks,* 
and have long spears and shields as tall as a man and enormous wooden bows 
which few can bend.** 


Kaminiates also portrays the Arab raiders as brave warriors rather 
than the effeminate and feeble men that we read about in the oration of 
950. They may be materialistic and prone to looting and killing but they 
possess many qualities as soldiers that bring both terror and admiration 
to the reader. According to the chronicler, the ‘barbarians’ are intelligent 
(£voveig) in devising stratagems and several other surprise attacks with 
which to win over a city during a siege, especially during the night. They 
do not show any consideration for the dangers of their undertaking, even 
when it seems impossible to succeed, and they think that dying while 
attempting to execute a daring plan of attack wins them glory and fame. 
Kaminiates vividly portrays their rage in battle and their resilience and 
high morale in the following passage: 


Hearing them raging against us was truly horrifying. They were, indeed, 
exhibiting signs of extreme fury every time they were letting out screams 
and their mouths were foaming, things which revealed their demonic nature. 
They did not even wish to have something to eat that day, instead they car- 
ried on fighting in this hellish heat without feeling their bodies becoming 
tired or burned under the summer sun. They had no thoughts other than how 
to conquer the city and satisfy their wrath against us and, if they could not 
achieve that, they would rather lose their lives and die with their weapons 
in hand.‘ 
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Contrary to Kaminiates, who witnessed the siege of Thessaloniki first 
hand and was captured and held prisoner in Tarsus for about a year,”’ Leo 
the Deacon was not an eyewitness to the events that took place in the East; 
in fact, the only military campaign he ever had the chance to participate in 
was Basil Ils Bulgarian expedition of 986. Did he ever experience a siege 
by an Arab army or the ferocious attack of Muslim elite horsemen on the 
battlefield? The answer is no. His comments on the fighting abilities of the 
Arabs are most likely the outcome of the stereotypical attitudes held by 
many Constantinopolitan courtiers with whom Leo would have had the 
chance to converse. 

For the Cretan expedition of 960 we read that ‘the barbarians were aston- 
ished at this strange and novel sight [the disembarkation of the Byzantine 
cavalry and their horses from their transport ships using ramps (KAiLakec, 
klimakes)| Ÿ This was either a gross mistake on the part of Leo, bearing 
in mind that he was not a military man himself, or a clear and deliberate 
misrepresentation of Arab naval warfare technology. As there are no depic- 
üons of Muslim merchant ships and warships before the fourteenth cen- 
tury, we can speculate with a reasonable degree of certainty that the Arabs 
would have taken over the ships and ship-building techniques of conquered 
peoples around the Mediterranean coast and, although there are undoubt- 
edly some differences, Muslim ships were not greatly dissimilar or inferior 
to the Byzantine ones.” We know of the use of chelandia as horse transport 
units of the Byzantine fleet, which were equipped with a klimaka (k\iuaxa) 
since the early tenth century, a ramp for the loading and unloading of the 
horses from the ship’s gunwales, either from the stern or usually from the 
bow.®° Muslim nations had a similar type of ship, known to the Byzantines 
as farida or farita, which had originally developed from a reed canoe used 
on the Red Sea;°! its crucial design included a square stern with two stem 
posts and a fitted door or ramp which could be lowered to the coast or dock 
to unload men and horses, an action powered by oars and reminiscent of 
modern landing crafts.® 

Other examples of Leo’s propensity to praise Nicephorus and humili- 
ate the Arabs include: ‘And so in a short time the entire host of 40,000 
barbarians from youth upwards was easily killed, victims of the Romans’ 
swords.’® The massacre of 40,000 men after being surprised in a night 
attack in the vicinity of Chandax during the siege of the city 1s certainly 
an exaggeration, especially when no details of the battle are given. Other 
examples include: 


TI think that none of you is unaware of the cruelty and ferocity . . . and the raids 
and enslavement that they [Cretan Saracens] have murderously perpetrated 
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against Romans (and this when they were living on an island that was sub- 
ordinate to [the Romans], although it had come to the Hagarenes through the 
wickedness of fortune).S 


Once again, the chronicler repeats the same stereotype of the wicked and 
cruel Arabs, who were motivated by their individual materialistic incen- 
tives. According to his interpretation of history, the island fell under 
their control not because of their military prowess or the failings of the 
central government in Constantinople, but due to misfortune — exactly 
the same reason attributed to the Arab conquests of the seventh century 
by Leo VL 

Skylitzes is careful not to use any derogatory comments to describe 
the Muslims as warriors or any negative contrasts in the fashion that we 
see in the Taktika, although his tendency to praise the military achieve- 
ments of the Byzantine generals by exaggerating the magnitude of the 
victory over the Muslims does not always do justice to the fighting abili- 
ties of their enemies. Thus, for the Byzantine raids in Cilicia in 959-60 
that probably intended to stamp the authority of two key lieutenants of 
Nicephorus on the East, Tzimiskes and his brother Leo Phocas, we read 
in the Synopsis: 


In that year [960] Nicephorus Phocas the magister, who had already been 
promoted to domestic of the Scholae of the East by Constantine [VII], he won 
many victories over the Agarenoi of the East, and the Emir of Tarsus called 
Karamonin and the [Emir] of Chalep [Aleppo] Hamdan and the [Emir] of 
Tripoli Izeth he utterly humiliated, he sent a multitude of elite soldiers and a 
well-equipped fleet against the Saracens of Crete.° 


In his short account on the Byzantine interception of a Hamdanid raid 
in Cilicia in 960 that culminated in the Battle of Adrassos, Skylitzes com- 
ments on the outcome of the battle, which was indeed a devastating defeat 
for the Arabs as Phocas’ troops recovered all the booty and prisoners: 


Hamdan the emir of Chalep, warlike and very active in other things ... He 
[Leo Phocas] met with him in a location called Adrassos and he forced him 
to an all-out retreat and he completely annihilated him, the numbers [of the 
Saracens] who fell in battle is incalculable.f? 


What stands in sharp contrast to the view of the Arab warriors shared 
by all the sources, lay and ecclesiastical, that have been examined thus 
far is the description we get from the military treatises of the period, 
especially the works commissioned by Nicephorus Phocas in the middle 
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of the tenth century — On Skirmishing and the Praecepta Militaria. Both 
works were concerned with the empire’s wars in the East, although the 
fact that the author of the Praecepta does not clearly identify the enemy 
in that operational theatre is a sign of the treatise’s place in the mili- 
tary literature of the period (end of the 960s). This clearly contrasts with 
the earlier treatise On Skirmishing that deals with past events leading 
up to the period of the commissioning of the work, when the times and 
conditions it portrays were already passing into history and legend, and 
everyone would have been familiar with the historical and geographi- 
cal context of the work. What is striking in both treatises, however, is 
the lack of any stereotypical descriptions of the fighting abilities of the 
Arabs, bearing in mind that the author of On Skirmishing had no sympa- 
thy for the Armenians who were serving in the imperial army, and he is 
keen to highlight the latter’s unruliness and unreliability on the field of 
battle and as sentries in military outposts.* 

By reading the treatises of the mid-tenth century we can piece together 
some interesting information regarding the way in which the Byzantine 
officers would have viewed their opponents in the East, judging by the 
precautionary measures they describe taking against them in their works: 


Otherwise, if the enemy find out that the public road is securely held by a 
large number of troops, they will advance along one of those off to the side. If 
this should not be well and securely guarded, the enemy will use that to find a 
way through and will appear to the sides or the rear of our formation, injecting 
confusion and fear. But if both sides are tightly guarded, then the enemy will 
either charge into battle and, with God’s help, will be put to shame, or, struck 
with terror, they will take another road a number of days distant.® 


In this passage from On Skirmishing, We are presented with the view that 
the Arabs are à smart and ingenious enemy who are always thinking of 
ways to outmanoeuvre their enemy in war, fully capable of injecting fear 
and confusion and likely to stand and fight rather than strike camp and 
retreat, regarding death in battle as an honour. This view is further sup- 
ported by the following passages: ‘They [the enemy] might make their 
stand in that very place, unloading the pack animals and throwing up a sort 
of rampart of all the things lying around, and form up for battle against us. 
This would cause great difficulty”;° and: 


Our men must likewise persevere in fighting with no thought of flight until 
the hand of God intervenes and the enemy recoils. If it should happen that the 
enemy hits our cavalry units hard and repels them — God forbid — they must 
retire inside our heavy infantry units for protection.” 
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The Arabs were also capable of deploying large numbers of well- 
equipped cavalrymen that could break into enemy infantry formations, 
even the tightly packed and disciplined Byzantine infantry squares of the 
period, as we read in the Praecepta: 


In the likely event that the enemy gets word of these formations and in turn 
chooses to react with equal force and outfit heavy cavalrymen, to keep both 
themselves and their horses safe by means of armour, so that the spears of 
the infantrymen will be smashed to pieces by these men, and by using these 
horsemen the enemy will shatter the infantry units.” 


In a characteristic “Vegetian’ attitude to warfare, the author of the Prae- 
cepta recommends to his audience to 


avoid not only an enemy force of superior strength but also one of equal 
strength, until the might and power of God restore and fortify the oppressed 
hearts and souls of our host and their resolve with His mighty hand and 
power.” 


The contrast between the attitude towards the Arab soldiers shown by 
the authors of the mid-tenth century sfrategika and the rest of the lay and 
ecclesiastical historians of the period is unambiguous. For example, we 
read in Skylitzes’ Synopsis: 


So outstanding was he [Leo Argyros] among his contemporaries during the 
reign of the emperor Michael [III] that he alone, together with his household, 
dared oppose the Manichaeans of Tephrike and the Hagarenes of Melitene in 
battle — and easily defeated them. The mere mention of his name infused ter- 
ror in every adversary.* 


This chapter has offered a detailed and comprehensive overview of the 
perception of the ‘other’ in Byzantine sources, where the ‘other’ refers 
to the main enemy of the Byzantines on the battlefields of the tenth cen- 
tury — the Arabs. What I noticed by going through the numerous lay and 
ecclesiastical sources of the period was the constant motif of the con- 
flict between a ‘real’ (or ‘ideal”) soldier and a ‘false’ one, between the 
‘moral and the ‘immoral”, where the spiritual and material motives of 
the state and the individual are contrasted with the ideals of ‘holy/just 
war’ and Jihad, which are repeatedly appraised as the ultimate duty of a 
pious soldier for his God. For the Byzantine sources, the dominant per- 
ception regarding God’s role in war is that He aids the righteous warriors, 
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who struggle to protect or restore the territories of the divinely protected 
Byzantine Empire. 

Leo the Deacon, an educated ecclesiastic in the imperial court, offers 
the most stereotypical view of the Arabs as warriors of jihad: they were 
unsophisticated in warfare and technologically inferior; they were a cun- 
ning enemy focused on money, plunder and booty, and were inherently 
unchivalrous and uncivilised. This type of opportunistic soldier can also 
be found in Ioannes Kaminiates’ history of the siege and conquest of 
Thessaloniki in 904. He greatly despised them. There is no doubt about 
that, but he was also highly impressed by their fighting abilities: they 
were intelligent, furiously resilient, with high morale and ready to die for 
their cause. 

Leo Vls Taktika even reveals a feeling of respect for the empire’s 
Muslim adversaries on the battlefield; he describes them as formidable 
enemies who surpassed all foreign nations in intelligence and who had 
adopted Roman weapons and often copied Roman tactics. We under- 
stand that he admired the spiritual motives of the Arab warriors and 
he actively encouraged Byzantine officers to instil the same motivation 
in their soldiers. How could they not be portrayed as worthy adversar- 
ies when they had dominated the Mediterranean at the turn of the tenth 
century? However, Leo separates the Arabs from all the other enemies 
of the empire because of their religious beliefs and he twists the virtues 
of the Muslims into vices. There is a strict distinction between Christian 
and non-Christian enemies in the Taktika, where religion qualifies as 
the central and fundamental criterion for the division of the empire’s 
neighbours, a point of reference which is also apparent in all the sources 
for this period. 

The most striking difference of opinion, however, can be found in the 
works of the Emperor Constantine VIL In his oration to his troops that 
was, allegedly, delivered in the autumn of 950, he portrays the Arabs of 
Aleppo as feeble women, while in his magisterial manual on kingcrafît, 
commissioned in 948-52, he highlights their prowess in battle and the 
splendour of their weapons and armour. What could be the reason behind 
this apparent contradiction? Can this deliberate attempt to appear objec- 
tive and impartial when describing their enemies be interpreted as a sign 
of the level of self-confidence that the Byzantine military leadership had 
achieved by the 9505? Or could this have been part of the imperial pro- 
paganda to enhance the military achievements of the Byzantine nobility 
against a worthy opponent? 

Each text was written with a different purpose in mind. Constantine 
VIPSs oration, read to his returning troops in the autumn of 950, is a good 
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example of Byzantine propaganda literature: a small victory against the 
Hamdanids was exploited for propaganda purposes rather than for its real 
strategic value; the purpose was restoring some much-needed prestige to 
the regime of Constantine Porphyrogenitus after the humiliation of the 
Cretan expedition the year before. His real thoughts about the Arabs as 
Warriors may be seen in his De Administrando Imperio, and they were 
much more pragmatic. Indeed, it is clear that the author of the latter work 
deliberately avoids any derogatory comments or negative contrasts when 
describing the qualities of the Arab warriors. 

This is also the case for the military treatises of the period and for 
Skylitzes. They paint a clearer and more refined picture of their enemies 
as ingenious and brave soldiers, capable of injecting fear and confu- 
sion into their enemies and likely to stand their ground and even fight a 
losing battle rather than strike camp and retreat. It is, nevertheless, the 
Byzantines who have the moral high ground; it is they who will achieve 
eternal glory with the help of God. Perhaps the authors of the military 
treatises were deliberately trying to appear objective and impartial when 
describing their enemies, a sign of the level of self-confidence that the 
emerging military nobility would have attained in the two decades lead- 
ing up to the climax of the conflict with the Hamdanids in the middle of 
the century. 
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Methods of Transmission of (Military) Knowledge (1): 
Reconnaissance, Intelligence 


Military intelligence is a well-defined area of intelligence collection, 
processing, exploitation and reporting using a specific category of technical 
or human resources. There are seven major disciplines; human intelligence, 

imagery intelligence, measurement and signature intelligence, signals intelli- 
gence, open-source intelligence, technical intelligence, and counterintelligence. 
Intelligence preparation of the battlefield is the systematic, continuous process 

of analysing the threat and environment in a specific geographic area and it is 

designed to support the staff estimate and military decision-making process. 


The definition above provides a clear idea of the importance and complex- 
ity of intelligence-gathering in a modern-day battlefield environment. This 
information-gathering and analysis approach, used to provide guidance 
and direction to commanders in support of their strategic and tactical deci- 
sions, can be divided into three levels based on the hierarchy of intelli- 
gence collection and decision-making by the state’s political and military 
leaders. First, strategic intelligence is concerned with broad issues, such as 
economics, political assessments, military capabilities and the intentions 
of foreign nations. Such intelligence can be scientific, technical, sociologi- 
cal, economic or diplomatic, and is analysed in combination with known 
facts about the region in question related to geography, topography, indus- 
trial capacity and known demographics. Second, operational intelligence 
provides support to the army commander and is attached to the formation 
headquarters. Third, tactical intelligence is focused on supporting the oper- 
ations on a tactical level and is, thus, attached to the battle group; patrols 
gather intelligence information on current threats and collection priorities 
and then transmit it for further assessment via the reporting chain higher up 
the levels of command.? 

Intelligence has been a fundamental aspect of warfare from ancient 
Greece and Rome to Byzantium, and from the Napoleonic Wars to the con- 
flicts in the Middle East in the twenty-first century. By the term, according 
to Clausewitz, ‘we mean every sort of information about the enemy and 
his country — the basis, in short, of our own plans and operations’ ? Correct 
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and accurate intelligence-gathering was, and still is, paramount for any 
military operation, a fact that has been acknowledged by military writers 
as early as the fifth and fourth centuries Bc when Sun-Tzu and Aeneas 
Tacticus were advising their readers on the advantages of accurate intel- 
ligence in war: 


Now the reason the enlightened prince and the wise general conquer the 
enemy whenever they move and their achievements surpass those of ordinary 
men is foreknowledge ... What is called ‘foreknowledge’ cannot be elicited 
from spirits, nor from gods, nor by analogy with past events, nor from calcula- 
tions. It must be obtained from men who know the enemy situation." 


The chapter on the ‘Employment of Secret Agents’ concludes with the 
following dictum: ‘An army without secret agents [bringing intelligence] 
is exactly like a man without eyes or ears.”” 


You must always, in making your attacks upon the enemy, strive to profit 
from your acquaintance with the terrain; for you will have a great advantage 
from previous knowledge of the country and by leading the enemy into such 
places as you may wish, which are known to you and suitable, whether for 
defence, or pursuit, or flight, or withdrawal into the city either secretly or 
openly. Moreover, you will also know in advance what part of the country 
will supply you with provisions, whereas the enemy will be unacquainted, 
ignorant, and embarrassed in all these particulars.° 


The aim of intelligence-gathering was to give the local commanders 
assigned to the protection of a specific region against enemy action as 
detailed a report as possible regarding several specific questions. A short 
compilation now called On Imperial Expeditions, addressed to Constan- 
tine VIFS son Romanus, draws on earlier works and archives to describe 
what emperors should do whilst campaigning and celebrating triumphs.? 
This work devises the questions that should have been asked by a com- 
mander before the launching of an expedition; there were questions about 
routes towards enemy lands, about the geography and topography of 
the neighbouring regions and the detailed description of plains, valleys, 
rivers, bridges, roads and mountain ranges that could impede or facili- 
tate the friendly or enemy movement of troops and their supply of food, 
water and armament, about cities, castles and other strongholds that could 
be besieged or avoided altogether, and about the political situation and 
socio-religious demography of the targeted region. In order to underline 
how accurate intelligence-gathering was a significant aspect of pre-war 
preparation for Muslim armies as well, I will give a more detailed quote 
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describing the range of different information gathered and relayed back to 
the military leaders, written by Nizam al-Mulk (1018-92), the vizier of the 
Seljuk sultans Alp-Arslan (1063-72) and Malik-Shah (1072-92): 


It should be realised that when kings send ambassadors to one another their 
purpose is not merely the message or the letter which they communicate 
openly, but secretly they have a hundred other points and objects in view. In 
fact they want to know about the state of the roads, mountain-passes and rivers, 
to see whether an army can pass or not; where fodder is available and where 
not; Who are the officers in every place; what is the size of the king’s army and 
how well it is armed and equipped; what is the standard of his table and his 
company; what is the organisation and etiquette of his court and audience-hall; 
does he play polo and hunt; what are his qualities and manners, his designs and 
intentions, his appearance and bearing; is he cruel or just, old or young; is his 
country flourishing or decaying; are his troops contented or complaining; are 
the peasants rich or poor; is he avaricious or generous; is he negligent in affairs; 
is his vizier competent, religious and righteous or the reverse; are his generals 
experienced and battle-tried or not; are his boon-companions polite and wor- 
thy; what are his likes and dislikes; in his cups is he jovial and good-natured or 
not; is he strict in religious matters and does he show magnanimity and mercy 
or is he careless and slack; does he incline more to jesting or to gravity; and 
does he prefer boys or women. So that, if at any time, they want to win over 
that king, or oppose his designs or criticize his faults, being informed of all his 
affairs they can think out their plan of campaign, and knowing what to do in all 
circumstances, they can take effective action.f 


This quotation from the Book of Government details what kind of informa- 
tion the ambassador to an enemy court was expected to relay back after an 
audience with the state’s sovereign and/or high officials. The Khorasanian 
vizier, however, did not simply include questions regarding the geography 
of the enemy country, information about roads, bridges and the country- 
side, points which are raised in the treatise On Military Expeditions as 
well; what also seemed to him very important in terms of strategic intel- 
ligence was to focus on the character of the enemy sovereign. Knowing 
as much as possible about the enemy is paramount for the successful out- 
come of a battle or a War and, as the author of the Srrategikon highlights 
in his treatise: 


Our commander ought to adapt his stratagems to the disposition of the enemy 
general. If the latter is inclined to rashness, he may be enticed into premature 
and reckless action; if he is on the timid side, he may be struck down by con- 
tinual surprise attacks.° 
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Therefore, questions would be asked about the judgement, appearance 
and conduct of the sovereign, whether he was generous, merciful, religious 
or negligent in state affairs, whether he was surrounded by good and trusted 
officials and courtiers who could affect his judgement and decisions to a 
significant degree, whether his appointed generals were experienced and, 
finally, if he played polo and hunted."° This would certainly not have con- 
stituted a detailed psychological profile in the manner of twentieth-century 
psychoanalysis, such as, for example, the report on Adolf Hitler’s personal- 
ity commissioned by the OSS (the forerunner to the CIA) in 1943.'! Nev- 
ertheless, any kind of information on the character and personality of the 
enemy leader might reveal strengths and weaknesses in his leadership and 
administration that could be taken advantage of. Other crucial questions 
would have included the state of the sovereign’s army, its numbers, arma- 
ment and morale/loyalty, what rank of officers would have been posted in 
each fortress and town in the border areas — obviously hinting at their battle- 
worthiness and loyalty to the regime"? — and what would have been the state 
of the country’s economy, thus considering whether an invasion army could 
be logistically supported, if there were rich pickings to be won or if there was 
any public feeling of discontent with the central government to be exploited. 

Intelligence about the enemy could be procured in two ways: by recon- 
naissance (or tactical intelligence), when a commander openly sent out 
scouts (either light infantry, cavalry or swift scouting ships'*) to observe 
the enemy army and collect information about its numbers, composition 
and their general’s intentions, or by espionage, when disguised or hidden 
agents operated in secret in enemy territory collecting information about 
the enemy."* It is not an easy task to determine where exactly espionage 
ends and reconnaissance begins;'* a key point in this is, in my view, the 
declaration of war, as information could then have been gathered openly 
rather than in secrecy, although agents could still be risking their lives 
behind enemy lines. In his brilliant book on /ntelligence in War, where he 
examines the effect that intelligence-gathering has had on conflicts around 
the world, from the Napoleonic Wars to the ‘War on Terror’, Keegan 
points out this exact moment in the culmination of hostilities between two 
nations as the key point in time: 


Espionage, usually but not necessarily a state activity, is a continuous pro- 
cess, of very great antiquity ... States seem always to have sought to know 
the secrets of each other’s policy, particularly foreign but also mercantile and 
military policy ... Operational intelligence [I use the term reconnaissance 
in this study], by contrast, is specifically an activity of wartime and, at high 
tempo, is limited to comparatively brief periods of hostilities." 
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The Byzantine military manuals do not fail to address the subject of 
intelligence-gathering but, as Koutrakou has pointed out, they do not 
always provide us with a clear-cut picture of it, and both the technical and 
lay terms used in Byzantine sources to refer to spies, special agents, com- 
mandos or, more generally, troops dispatched to conduct reconnaissance 
on the enemy ‘offer interesting possibilities for discussion’. Therefore, 
it is the purpose of this chapter and the one that follows to determine the 
existing channels used by governments across the Byzantine-Arab bor- 
ders to obtain information about the enemy, as well as which professions, 
groups of people and places were considered ideal for the procuring of 
intelligence. I will also ask if there was any distinction between profes- 
sional and amateur spies, and if they used oral or written ways to trans- 
mit their information. Finally, I will examine what was the specific set of 
skills required by a spy to conduct their task more effectively. 


Constantinople was the centre of a highly efficient system for transmitting 
intelligence from the provinces to the capital, a product of several hundred 
years of military experience that had been institutionalised and profes- 
sionalised by generals and emperors like Julius Caesar and Justinian.'* 
We read in the treatise On Military Expeditions: ‘Be aware of a surprise 
invasion of an enemy force, and for that [purpose] you should constantly 
write to and receive reports from the border themes, and spy on the neigh- 
bouring enemies, and learn about and report.’ ” These types of intelligence 
reports involved two kinds of information channels, those coming from 
agents and informants operating in enemy territory — which I will examine 
below — and information sent by sentries and scouting parties stationed in 
the border areas and the ‘no-man’s land” that formed the unofficial frontier 
between the Byzantine and Muslim lands. 

The sentries posted all along the frontiers played an essential role in 
the relay of information to the local officers and, eventually, to the author- 
ities in the capital. These men are encountered under different names in 
our sources: Leo VI and the author of On Skirmishing identify them as 
viglatores (Biy\ätopec, Lat. vigilator) and caminoviglatores (Kkauwoft- 
yhätopec, Lat. caminus, meaning ‘the path’, and fryAëtopec), while the 
author of the late ninth-century treatise On Strategy calls them simply 
fylakes (pôkaxes, from the verb puiätto: to keep watch and ward, keep 
guard) and profylakes (npopbAaxec, from the verb rpopvidoow: to keep 
guard over a person or place). Their main duty was to spot any enemy 
activity ‘so that when the enemy begin to move, the sentries will learn 
of it from the posts along the road [and] the general will have advance 
knowledge that the enemy are moving out and what road they plan on 
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taking”. They operated in small teams of around ten men or even fewer 
— ‘their numbers being carefully noted down in registers”’ (Tunm0évtec 
BiyAdtopes — ev patpwioi anoypäpescôai). They were responsible for 
patrolling a specific section of the border road network, smaller path- 
ways and flat areas with water supplies where an enemy unit was likely 
to pitch camp, and were relieved of their duties every fifteen days. Con- 
stant movement and vigilance were paramount, lest they were discov- 
ered by the enemy and taken prisoner. Once an enemy incursion was 
detected, they would relay the message to the nearest station, some three 
to four miles away, until this reached the cavalry stations further inland, 
from where it would have been delivered to the provincial authorities.? 

A similar kind of advance warning was also served by the corps of 
the signalmen posted on a configuration of warning beacons in elevated 
places, starting from the frontier regions and ending up in the capital itself. 
Both the Byzantines and Muslims used to alert their naval centres for an 
imminent campaign by land or sea, and used more or less the same tech- 
niques.” Fire signals have been known since Homeric times and it appears 
that the messages were conveyed by torches, fire beacons and smoke sig- 
nals, all of which were still in use in Roman times.” In Byzantine sources, 
the signalmen are mentioned as those responsible for ‘tous tn ppovtiôa 
TOV AVPOWV” (or pavôv) (the upkeep of the torches); by manipulating the 
flame and smoke of the signals these men could indicate to the next fire- 
signalling post the direction, composition and even the numerical strength 
(in thousands) of the invading army.” Essential qualities for the soldiers 
serving in these sensitive posts were native knowledge of the topography 
of the region, a courageous disposition, intelligence and agility, and great 
physical strength, while the author of On Strategy also highlights the fact 
that these troops should be accompanied by their families, probably to 
prevent them from abandoning their posts in the face of danger, and that 
they should receive lavish rewards to keep their morale high.” 

Once an invading force was in hostile territory, it was expected that 
special units would precede the main army and baggage train to recon- 
noitre the ground and local road network, and locate a suitable site for 
the army’s encampment. The skoulkatores (okovAkätopec) responsible 
for this task were watchmen and scouts, who formed the vanguard of the 
main army and were dispatched to ‘learn what is going on with the enemy 
and inform us’. This unit was also acting, according to Leo VI, as march- 
ing-camp patrols against a surprise night attack by the enemy.”* Other 
scouts, also operating in the capacity of guides, were the minsouratores 
(aivoovpéropec) or doukatores (Govkätopeg), trustworthy and experi- 
enced men who ‘were sent to spy/reconnoitre the flat regions [ahead of 
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the army] and determine if they have adequate supply of water’?? and ‘in 
addition to knowing the roads, [were] able to conduct the army through 
the mountain passes, [could] plan ahead, and [knew] the proper distances 
for the campsites” 

Finally, the prokoursatores (npokovpoëtopes, Lat. procursor) was a 
reconnaissance unit of lightly armed cavalry numbering 500 men — 110-20 
of whom would have been horse archers, while the rest were lancers — 
marching immediately ahead of the main body of the army and whose tac- 


tical aim was to: 


seek contact with the enemy and set ambushes if they can, so that if the enemy 
is advancing in disorder without proper reconnaissance they can intercept 
them and strike against their prokoursatores to cause them panic to overcome 
their main force.” 


The latter were more lightly armed than the heavy cavalry of the fhemata 
or the fagmata, Wearing only a klibanion — a waist-length cuirass of lamel- 
lar construction, made out of iron or leather — and carrying only a small 
round shield for better mobility and manoeuvring, while the minsoura- 
tores and skoulkatores, whose operational aim was to spy on and recon- 
noitre the enemy, would have been even more lightly armed, probably not 
even Wearing breastplates or coats of mail. According to al-Ansari, this 
would have been the case so as not to be detected by enemy forces while 
performing their duties.*° 

The information provided by the aforementioned sources, namely 
both the sentries and watchmen posted along the borders, and the differ- 
ent units of horsemen and foot soldiers marching ahead of the main body 
of an imperial army on campaign, can be classified as — to use a modern 
term — ‘real-time intelligence”, essentially meaning ‘who knows what’ in 
sufficient time to make effective use of the news.*! Questions like ‘Where 
was the enemy yesterday?”, ‘What are his plans of invasion?”, ‘What is 
the composition and direction of his columns?, and ‘Where he might 
be expected today?’ formed the basis of the tactical thinking of gener- 
als from Alexander the Great to Napoleon and Ulysses Grant. In the age 
before the invention of the wireless telegraph, however, armies had to 
operate under a ‘peculiar constraint’: the very slow speed of communi- 
cation between the field of operations — be it a battlefield, the siege of a 
city or simply a point of invasion — and the military leadership. Realistic 
estimates put the daily distance covered by a messenger (on horseback or 
on foot) to less than fifty miles per day, not including the time and dis- 
tance required to relay back the orders assigned to him once he arrived at 
the headquarters.*? As we can imagine, by the time the orders reached the 
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front line they would have already been out of date, as amply illustrated 
by more recent examples from the First World War, where the confusing 
orders issued by frustrated general staff officers from their headquarters 
could not keep up with the rapid developments on the field of battle. Thus 
the above explain the enormous importance attached by the commanders 
of the pre-telegraph age to strategic intelligence — questions regarding the 
character of the enemy, the disposition and size of their forces and all the 
points that Nizam al-Mulk thought significant enough to include in his 
Book of Governments. 

Surely, however, tactical intelligence collected in a ‘real-time” theatre 
of operations could also bring a number of advantages to a commanding 
general, regardless of the slow speed of reporting back. The relatively fast 
relaying of information about any impending invasion, whether a small- 
scale incursion or large-scale invasion, could save lives and livestock, as it 
would have provided precious warning to frontier societies to seek shelter 
and protection inside walled towns or other fortifications.” The author of 
the Sfrategikon is keen to point out that tactical — real-time — intelligence 
could also indicate the numerical strength of the adversary, thus greatly 
influencing the decision on whether to join the enemy in a pitched battle or 
retreat altogether. The author is also careful to stress that only experienced 
scouts should be sent to perform this task: 


The arrangement of cavalry and infantry formations and the disposition of 
other units cause great differences in their apparent strength. An inexperienced 
person casually looking at them may be very far off in his estimates. Assume a 
cavalry formation of six hundred men across and five hundred deep . .. If they 
march in scattered groups, we must admit that they will occupy a much greater 
space and to the observer will appear more numerous than if they were in regu- 
lar formation . . . Most people are incapable of forming a good estimate if an 
army numbers more than twenty or thirty thousand . . . Hence, if a commander 
wants to make his army appear more formidable, he can form it in a very thin 
line, extend it a long distance, or leave gaps in the line.“ 


A good example of this 1s the marching of the Crusaders towards Ascalon 
in 1099 when, on the vicinity of the city, they came across numerous herds 
of sheep, goats, camels and oxen belonging to the Fatimid army. Taking 
the animals with them, the Crusaders, thus, marched towards the city with 
the animals 


marching in a straight line on the left and on the right of the battle lines, 
although herded by no one, so that many of the heathens from a distance, see- 
ing them marching with our soldiers, thinking all were Frankish army.* 
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If the general decided to stay and fight a pitched battle with his enemy, 
then good reconnaissance would also play a crucial role in his choice of 
battleground and battle formation: 


That general is wise who before entering into war carefully studies the enemy, 
and can guard against his strong points and take advantage of his weaknesses. 
For example, the enemy is superior in cavalry; he should destroy his forage. 
He is superior in number of troops; cut off his supplies. His army is composed 
of diverse peoples; corrupt them with gifts, favours, promises . . . The foe is 
superior in infantry; entice him into the open, not too close, but from a safe 
distance hit him with javelins.* 


Knowledge of the composition of the enemy force could also prove 
extremely useful in taking advantage of an opponent’s weaknesses, as 
Frontinus reports in the second book of his Strategemata. There, he pro- 
vides the example of Scipio who, having acquired intelligence about the 
composition of the flank divisions of the Carthaginians, chose to attack 
the ‘weaker’ left flank consisting of ‘Africans’, while ordering his own 
left flank to retreat in the face of the attack of the elite ‘Spaniard merce- 
naries’.*” The two different battle formations at Tarsus (965) and Dorys- 
tolo (971) further prove the Byzantine commanders’ adaptability, not just 
on different battlegrounds, such as the fields and meadows of Tarsus or 
the narrow strip of land flanked by woods and a marsh at Dorystolo, but 
against different enemies — the mixed infantry—cavalry army of the Tarsi- 
ots and the heavy infantry of Svyatoslav. However, whether or not Phocas 
and Tzimiskes depended on real-time intelligence to make up their battle 
plans or rather on experience from previous battles against both enemies, 
this still does not diminish the fact that knowledge of the enemy’s compo- 
sition could be crucial for the outcome of a battle. 

Careful scouting and, perhaps, well-paid informants were the two 
main factors that gave warning of the Byzantines’ concealed intentions 
and secret devices, and tipped the balance of battle in favour of Bohe- 
mond of Taranto outside Ioannina in 1082. Alexius Comnenus’ decision 
to send skirmishing detachments to harass the Norman camp and gather 
intelligence regarding their numbers, and the commanding skills and 
fighting capabilities of their leader Bohemond, indicates Alexius’ adapt- 
ability after his defeat at Dyrrachium the previous October. The emperor, 
‘fearing the first charge of the Latins’, had a number of small and light 
chariots with spears fixed on top of them placed behind the first lines 
of his division at the centre, with infantrymen hiding underneath ready 
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to emerge and be manoeuvred when the Norman cavalry charge was at 
striking distance from the Byzantine lines. In spite of this, however, ‘as 
though he had foreknowledge of the Roman plan he [Bohemond] had 
adapted himself to the changed circumstances’. Bohemond’s answer 
was to divide his forces into two major units and attack the flanks of the 
imperial army, thus engaging in a melee that quickly led the terrified 
Byzantines to flee the battlefield. 

Bohemond’s textbook tactical reconnaissance was applied a few months 
later by Alexius when he devised a plan similar to the one at Ioannina, 
his primary aim being to once again disrupt the Norman heavy cavalry 
charge. This time, the emperor had his men lay iron caltrops (tpiBoaoc, 
trivolos) in front of the centre of his formation, where he expected the 
Norman cavalry attack to take place. The course of the battle, however, 
was a repetition of what had taken place at Ioannina, with Bohemond find- 
ing out about the Byzantine plans, either by treason or simply by sending 
experienced scouts close to the enemy lines, and the result was another 
cavalry attack on the imperial army’s flanks, which quickly melted away 
once again.” 

Local knowledge of the terrain of operations was paramount for a 
general, especially for one like Alexius Comnenus who, although resil- 
ient and adaptable to every operational circumstance, had already been 
defeated three times in pitched battle by the Normans. In 1083, with Bohe- 
mond having reached the vicinity of Thessaloniki before marching south 
to besiege Larissa, the emperor decided to defeat the Norman cavalry by 
guile. Taking all the necessary precautions before a battle, as recommended 
by the Praecepta Militaria and the De Rei Militari,” Alexius interrogated 
a local man about the topography of Larissa and the surrounding areas, 
“wish{ing] to lay an ambush there, for he had given up any idea of open 
hand-to-hand conflict; after many clashes of this kind — and defeats — he 
had acquired experience of the Frankish tactics in battle’.“ The result was 
a triumph for the Byzantine emperor and his ‘Vegetian’ tactics, with his 
knowledge of the local terrain certainly playing a significant part in the 
outcome of the battle. 

During the invasion of the island of Crete and the siege of Chandax 
in 961, Nicephorus Phocas was careful to send detachments of cavalry- 
men under Pastilas, the strategos of the Thrakesion, ‘eni kataôpounv 
KOL KUTOUGKOTV TNG VOOÙ’ (to raid and spy on the island).*' This could 
well have meant reconnaissance missions to collect intelligence about 
the supply and logistics of the Byzantine invading force, as Nicephorus 
would certainly have been aware of the time frame for the upcoming 
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siege, along with raids to lay ambushes and seize prisoners for interroga- 
tion that might reveal crucial information on the military preparedness 
of the city’s garrison. For a siege operation of this scale and importance, 
a general would have needed any information he could get his hands 
on, and Nicephorus Phocas was too experienced an officer to have over- 
looked the crucial role that intelligence would have played in this case. 

The main question that arises at this point, however, is whether reliable 
— if there is such a thing as ‘reliable” intelligence reports* — detailed and 
fast tactical intelligence relayed back to the commander of a field army, 
invading a foreign country or deployed to intercept an enemy, could be 
responsible for any long-term change in tactics and/or strategy. War is not 
an intellectual activity, but a savage and primitive one where humans and 
animals — and machines in the modern era — clash on the field of battle in a 
mayhem which could last hours, days and even months. During this may- 
hem, a general has always been required to come up with the best possible 
strategy and apply the best possible tactics in order to emerge victorious 
at a lesser cost than their adversary. Intelligence could provide the general 
with the best tactical background of information that would aid decision- 
making during battle. Intelligence is just one among dozens of different 
parameters that can influence decision-making, strategy and battle tactics, 
but unlike others, such as the weather or pure luck, intelligence was some- 
thing a general could control. 


In our sources, the term spy (katäckomoc) seems to apply invariably to 
watchmen, scouts, bandits and raiders into enemy territory sent to loot, 
take prisoners and gather information about the enemy. The Byzantine 
military treatises, however, occasionally use other terms to describe the 
role and tasks undertaken by these ‘spies” when operating in enemy ter- 
ritory. There were the ekonnaatôpes (Lat. expilatores, literally a robber 
or à plunderer, although in this context it probably means a scout) and the 
trapezitai (tpaneGitoi), 


those who the Armenians call fasinarioi (taciväpiot) . . . These men should be 
sent out constantly to charge down on the lands of the enemy, cause harm and 
ravage them . . . They should also capture some of the enemy and bring them 
back to the commanding general, so that he might obtain information from 
them about the movements and plans of the enemy.* 


These men would have been primarily Armenians, settled in the region 
of Lesser Armenia, the Pontic frontier, and the regions of Cappadocia 
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and Armeniakon ‘from ancient times’ — or more likely from the ninth 
century. Kekaumenus identifies these soldiers of the borderlands as yov- 
oûpiot or ywoëpiot (chonsarioi or chosarioi) — which would develop 
into the term Aussar in Western Europe — and assigns three distinct roles 
to these borderers: (1) watchmen,“* (2) scouts/raiders, also called ouvo- 
ôwoi (synodikoi),® and (3) scouts/guides“ reconnoitring the invasion 
routes prior to the main army’s advance. The general should constantly 
evaluate these soldiers based on their vigilance, efficiency and fidelity, 
and should always laden them with presents in order to keep their morale 
high and their loyalty to him. It is worth noting that the terms tpaneGitar 
and ovvoôxoi are of Greek origin, although the latter is only attested in 
eleventh-century sources and not earlier, while taciväpiot is of Arme- 
nian and ovoüpiot of Bulgarian origin (Xovoû meaning ‘thieves’). 
Eventually, however, all of the above-mentioned terms came to mean 
both scouts and bandits. 

Further identified by the terms akritai (the borderer — from the Greek 
Tà äkpa, ‘the extremities’) and apelatai (the one who drives away [the 
invaders] — from the Greek dreladvo, to ‘drive away”), these border garri- 
sons, scouts and watchmen were local men, who either served on the basis 
of the strateia or received roga by the central government. Some, having 
become impoverished, had resorted to plundering the regions on both sides 
of the borders.® In a world of regular border warfare, large-scale inva- 
sions, razzias and cross-border raids, these people represented the lightly 
armed irregular troops or militia turned brigands, whose bands Digenes 
Akritas aspired to join when he was still a teenager.*” These were light 
infantry recruited from Armenians, Bulgarians and the native Byzantine 
population, which meant that they often were ethnically, linguistically” 
and religiously mixed, a fact epitomised by the legendary hero. The term 
akrites is derived from the Greek word äkpov (pl. äkpa), meaning border; 
similar border guards, the limitanei, were employed in the late Roman and 
early Byzantine armies to guard the frontiers.*! In official Byzantine use, 
the term was used in a descriptive manner, being generally applied to the 
defenders as well as the inhabitants of the eastern frontier zone.” Their 
officers, however, were largely drawn from the local aristocracy, and it is 
interesting to note that the term akrites was used to describe the officer in 
charge of the apelatai, the ‘Lord of the Marches’, who would have held 
the aristocratic title of patrician and would have lived in a kastron (castle) 
dominating the region under his jurisdiction.* In the epic poem Digenes 
Akrites, the mother of the hero is descended from the noble families of 
the Kinnamades and the Doukades of Cappadocia, with twelve members 
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of her family serving as generals, while the Muslim emir who kidnapped 
and eventually married her — Digenes’ father — was also a nobleman from 
the fhughür called Musur, son of Chrysoverges, who commanded ‘3,000 
chosen lancers’ and subdued Syria, Kufa (in Iraq), Heraclea and Amorion, 
reaching as far inland as Ikonion.”* 

Kekaumenus gives detailed advice to the Byzantine akritai on how to 
deal with the toparchai (local governors)* on the other side of the frontier; 
elsewhere, he advises the local toparchai on how to deal with the Byzan- 
tine commanders, as well as with the central government. Kekaumenus 
wrote in the late 1070s but his information, based on family tradition, 
goes back at least two generations. In fact, his grandfather was a Byzan- 
tinised Armenian foparches in ‘Greater Armenia’; therefore, he would 
have come into daily contact with the people who lived just beyond the 
frontier, either through local raids or through the marketplaces that would 
have been set up inside or in the vicinity of towns. Although the reality 
mirrored in Kekaumenus’ Sfrategikon represents a militarised society that 
had been shaped as a result of the wars of the ‘Reconquest” in the East, 
whose defence radically restructured the heavy presence of professional 
troops that overshadowed the older thematic militias, with the smaller 
themata grouped in five large regional commands headed by a doux,* 
both Kekaumenus’ work and the earlier treatise On Skirmishing, each 
addressed to their own counterparts in the themes and their immediate 
subordinates, the furmarchs, give special importance to the pre-eminence 
of local diplomacy in the operational theatre of the East and the emphasis 
placed upon the initiative, and strategic and operational autonomy of the 
local commanders of the akpirik 8épata (the border themes). 

The author of On Skirmishing recommends, in a typical border diplo- 
macy fashion: 


He [general] ought also to have the businessmen go out. He should pretend 
to make friends with the emirs who control the castles in the border regions. 
He should also write to them and send men with gifts. As a result, with all his 
coming and going, the general might be able to get a clear picture of the plans 
and intentions of the enemy. 


What this picture was and what kind of intelligence the general was advised 
to seek can be surmised from what immediately follows: ‘He should find out 
how many men make up their army, how many horse and how many foot; 
he should find out about their commanders and the area in which they plan 
to attack.” Once again, what we see here is the importance placed upon stra- 
tegic intelligence-gathering that could greatly assist a local commander in 
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his decision-making — estimated numbers, composition of the army and pro- 
jJected invasion routes could prove invaluable for the outcome of a military 
campaign when ‘real-time intelligence’ was simply a fantasy. In à similar 
fashion, Kekaumenus advises his counterpart to be on peaceful terms with 
his neighbouring foparches, in case he provokes an alliance of local fopar- 
chai against him, which once again highlights the localised and fragmented 
nature of frontier diplomacy. What stands out most strongly from the read- 
ing of Kekaumenus” Strategikon, however, is the overcautious and cunning 
spirit underlying relations between the two sides: 


If your neighbouring foparch attempts to hurt you, do not become bold and 
overconfident but in a devious manner pretend you wish for peace and sim- 
plicity. Guard your country and make friends, if possible, from his country so 
that you will be able to learn his plans, and send to him private gifts.f° 


Trust between neighbours in the Byzantine-Muslim borders was a value 
that could not be taken for granted, but had to be earned by the smartest 
and most cunning of generals, as Kekaumenus’ detailed examples — one 
including his own grandfather — vividly illustrate. 

The soldiers manning the units of the akritai constituted an invalu- 
able asset for the local authorities of the eastern themes; since they came 
from the border areas they were knowledgeable in the main routes, tracks 
and smaller paths, the Kleisourai and the strongholds, the plains and the 
river valleys on both sides of the borders. They were also of mixed origin 
— Greek, Armenian and Arab — which is interesting in terms of their cul- 
tural acclimatisation; these akritai could speak the language of the people 
across the borders, most likely they prayed to the same God, they were in 
daily contact with them through trade and local markets and could even 
be related through marriage — once again, the example of Digenes Akritas 
is characteristic. Thus, these soldiers seem to have belonged to both cat- 
egories of intelligence-gatherers; they were able to conduct espionage and 
commando operations in enemy territory and collect prisoners and invalu- 
able information later relayed to the thematic authorities for further analy- 
sis. Their movement across the fluid ‘no-man’s land” between the empire 
and its neighbouring principalities was flexible and informal,°' but also 
motivated by the real danger of being interrogated and possibly executed 
if caught acting as agents of the emperor. Nevertheless, their knowledge 
of the terrain, their local connections and network of informants and spies 
proved invaluable for an expeditionary force operating in the area, provid- 
ing the commander with the necessary reconnaissance and tactical intel- 
ligence he needed to proceed with his campaign plans. 
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Methods of Transmission of (Military) 
Knowledge (IL): Espionage 


It has been customary from ancient times both among the Romans 
and the Persians to maintain spies at public expense; these men 
are accustomed to go secretly among the enemy, in order that 
they may investigate accurately what is going on, and may 
then return and report to the rulers. Many of these men, as is 
natural, exert themselves to act in a spirit of loyalty to their 
nation, while some also betray their secrets to the enemy.' 


This chapter will explain the rather unconventional methods of procur- 
ing intelligence through espionage, an activity that was usually, but not 
necessarily, state-sponsored and which took place in times that preceded 
hostilities between states — the declaration of war being the key moment 
when we can draw a distinction between espionage and reconnaissance. It 
is the intention of this chapter to review the role of espionage in Byzantine 
foreign policy and to define and analyse the official and unofficial chan- 
nels through which the Byzantines procured information that shaped their 
foreign policies and prompted them to become more adaptable to their 
enemies’ strategies and tactics. I ask how the central authorities reacted 
to spies and espionage activity. Were their liberties and rights respected”? 
What kind of information did they report back to their (pay)masters and in 
what way was this information processed? 

Once I have identified the channels that transmitted intelligence used 
to provide guidance and direction to commanders in support of their stra- 
tegic and tactical decisions, I will put the conclusions of this chapter into 
perspective. My aim is to paint a broader picture of what that says about 
the influence each culture had on its neighbours. Do we see nations that 
pursued a more defensive strategy and adapted more easily to the chang- 
ing tactics of their enemies? Finally, can we say that certain cultures were 
more susceptible to tactical changes than others, and if so what were the 
deeper reasons behind this phenomenon? 
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Markets, Ports, Fairs, Taverns and Inns 


In the field of international news, the dependence on the mercantile com- 
munity has been marked since ancient times; merchants would be ques- 
tioned by the local authorities on their city or port of origin about what kind 
of intelligence they were able to gather during their travels in or through 
enemy territory. It was not just regular movement and travelling that turned 
merchants into a natural source of information; it was also the places where 
they did business, where they socialised ‘after hours’, and the people they 
met there. Since an examination of the trade links between the Arabs and 
Byzantium would be beyond the scope of this study, it suffices here to say 
that commercial relations between the two worlds, although not always 
amicable, functioned relatively well since pre-Islamic times.? 

Ports, markets and religious festivals were ideal places for intelligence- 
gathering, since it was in such places that the most diverse individuals 
would converge during the day — this was a place of work but also a place 
of socialising with others, not just locals but international tradesmen of 
various religions and nationalities.® The language barrier would not have 
been an issue in such hubs, as most of these men would have been profi- 
cient in Greek, Armenian and/or Arabic, and their frequent travels would 
have accustomed them to the given local traditions and way of life.* At 
ports, markets and festivals there would have been more or less unre- 
stricted gossip about the political situation of the day, and rumours were 
passed on with surprising speed. As in the modern corporate world, where 
businessmen consider the establishment of networks abroad as essential, 
the general principle would have been more or less the same for a medi- 
eval tradesman as well. 

Since antiquity, we can detect in military treatises a serious con- 
cern not over the members of the merchant class themselves, for whom 
distrust was mitigated since they were identified as non-combatants 
(&uayot, amachoi),’ but rather over spies infiltrating their ranks and pos- 
ing as éuropot (merchants). In AD 365, fearing for his life, Procopius® 
avoided detection during his travels from Chalcedon to Constantinople, 
where he hoped to gather intelligence and hear the rumours circulating 
in the capital, due to his neglected personal hygiene and old clothes.’ 
The sixth-century treatise On Strategy similarly advises the following 
to all spies assigned on a mission: 


Before leaving each spy should speak in secrecy about his mission to one of 


his closest associates. Both should agree upon arrangements for communicat- 
ing safely with one another, setting a definite place and manner of meeting. 
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The place could be the public market in which many of our people, as well as 
foreigners, gather. The manner could be on the pretext of trading. In this way, 
they should be able to escape the notice of the enemy. 


Both the Byzantines and the Muslims sought to reduce and impose strict 
controls over all commercial activity in the eastern Mediterranean after 
the initial Muslim conquests, for fear of espionage. This is amply illus- 
trated in the terms of the truce of Qinnasrin and the Ba‘labakk agree- 
ment of 637.° An anecdotal narrative by al-Baghdadi (1002-71) in his 
Ta’rikh Baghdad (History of Baghdad) relates how the Muslim attitude 
about city-building was influenced by Constantinople, and the degree to 
which the city was perceived as a model for imitation by the Abbasids. We 
read in an alleged conversation between Caliph al-Mansur (754-75) and 
the ambassador sent by Emperor Constantine V (741-75), regarding the 
building of Baghdad: 


The Caliph asked Patrikios, ‘What do you think of this city?” He answered, ‘I 
found it perfect but for one shortcoming.” “What is that?” asked the Caliph. He 
answered, ‘Unknown to you, your enemies can penetrate the city anytime they 
wish. Furthermore, you are unable to conceal vital information about yourself 
from being spread to various regions.’ ‘How? asked the Caliph. ‘The markets 
are in the city,’ said Patrikios. ‘As no one can be denied access to them, the 
enemy can enter under the guise of someone who wishes to carry on trade. 
And the merchants, in turn, can travel everywhere passing on information 
about you.” 


It is important to note, however, that even though merchant activity 
within the empire was rigidly regulated since the era of Theodosius I, and 
merchants were forbidden to “hold markets in places that lie beyond those 
that were agreed on in the treaty with that nation [Persia], so that they 
may not improperly spy into the secrets of another kingdom’, there was a 
peculiar exemption: 


Excepted here from, however, are those who accompany Persian ambassadors 
sent to Our Clemency at any time, and who have brought merchandise with 
them for trade. We do not deny them, out of kindness and out of respect of 
the embassy, the opportunity of trading beyond the places mentioned, unless 
they remain too long in any province under pretence of embassy, and do not 
accompany the ambassador on his return to his home. The punishment pro- 
vided by this law justly falls on those who are bent on trade while they loiter, 
as well as on those with whom they trade." 
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We know of a similar permission authorised by the emir of Egypt, 
Muhammad ibn Tugj al-Ihsid, in a series of correspondences that formalised 
the commercial relations between the nascent Ikhshidid dynasty in Egypt 
and the empire, sent some time between 935 and 944 during the reign of 
Emperor Romanus IL." It seems that, as Chrysos very aptly put it,” diplo- 
matic missions were often turned into commercial caravans, thus providing 
ample opportunities for espionage, as I will discuss in more detail later on. 

Naval espionage and the opportunity to obtain intelligence at major 
port-cities in the Mediterranean were also exploited by both empires." In 
his Kitab surat al-ard (written c. 988), Ibn Hawqal complains that Byz- 
antine merchants gathered intelligence while conducting their business at 
Muslim ports: ‘They [Byzantines] sent their boats on the territory of Islam 
to engage in trade, while their agents roamed the country by taking the 
information secretly and by gathering information, after which they left.” 
The jurist Abu Yusuf (d. 798), who served as chief judge (gadi al-qudat) 
during the reign of Harun al-Rashid, acknowledged the danger posed by 
merchants in transmitting information to the enemy."° Arabic-speaking 
infiltrators were sent by the Byzantines to the Egyptian port of Damietta 
in the Nile Delta before the Byzantine raid of 853,7 while imperial agents 
(akpifeis katüokonoti) — probably camouflaged as sailors or merchants — 
were also dispatched by the protospatharius Leo" to Tarsus, Tripoli and 
Laodicea to investigate whether the Muslims were aware of the Byzantine 
preparations for a naval expedition against Crete in 911." 

The late eleventh-century Italo-Norman chronicler Geoffrey Malat- 
erra reports that the Normans sent Philip, son of Gregory the patrikios, to 
Muslim Syracuse to gather information about the enemy’s army and fleet. 
He and his comrades were disguised as merchants and could roam around 
the port without attracting any unnecessary attention, ‘for both he and all 
the sailors who were with him were most fluent in their language [Arabic] 
as well as Greek’.” Finally, Kekaumenus provides a vivid description of 
the cunning methods used to gain access to the Thessalian port-city of 
Demetriada, stressing the fact that ships coming to trade should not be 
trusted at any time, as they might pretend to come peacefully: ‘We did 
not come here to fight [a war], rather to pay tolls and sell prisoners and 
other things we have from corsair activity.” But, in reality, 


the Hagarene . .. after climbing over [ô1afévtec, from the verb ôtaBaivo: to 
stride, step across or pass over] the side of the walls, from where the locals 
had no suspicion, they climbed on top of the castle’s battlements . . . and they 
occupied the fortified city that was full of every goods immediately and with- 
out a battle.” 
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Spies used obscurity as their camouflage to avoid drawing attention from 
the local authorities. The real concern of many of the sources regard- 
ing information leaks to the enemy is reflected in the safety measures 
described by military writers to tackle this problem as efficiently as pos- 
sible. Much of the evidence about spies in ancient Greece comes from 
the precautions recommended by Aeneas Tacticus to be taken following 
the outbreak of war or during the siege of a city. According to Aeneas, 
in order to prevent any information from being passed on to foreign- 
ers or enemy agents posing as merchants, no festivals are to be held 
outside of the city and no private gatherings are to be allowed during 
day or night.” Furthermore, ‘no citizen or resident alien shall take pas- 
sage on a ship without a passport [oufBoko], and orders shall be given 
that ships shall anchor near designated gates’.* In order to enable local 
authorities to distinguish among friendly troops, agents or citizens from 
foreign lands and enemy infiltrators, several cities in ancient Greece had 
devised a series of verbal and written signs or signals called synthemata 
(ouvônuata), a common password that could easily be remembered 
(e.g. ‘Athena’ or ‘Hermes Dolios’) and tokens (coufBoAa) or sphragides 
(cppayièec, Lat. bulla).* The latter two are attested in mercantile activ- 
ity and diplomatic missions throughout the centuries; a token was used 
as credentials to check the identity of a person, while sphragides (or 
bullae) were marks of authenticity and constituted proof of origin for an 
important document which, in addition, had to be kept confidential and 
away from prying eyes. 

In the Muslim world, commercial and diplomatic contacts required 
what Islamic law calls the aman, or safe conduct.” Although no documen- 
tary evidence for the theory of the aman exists from the Arab-Byzantine 
world, we know that in later periods an aman was negotiated between a 
host (a sultan) and a group of visitors, such as an embassy or a group of 
merchants for a specific period — usually a year. If that group of people 
exceeded this specified period, then they would have to accept the status 
of dhimmi (non-Muslim citizen of an Islamic state). The tenth-century 
Erapyixôov BiBliov (Eparchikon Vivlion, the ‘Book of the Eparch’) by 
Leo VI, written probably around the year of his death in 912, also places 
strict restrictions and regulations upon the guild life and mercantile activ- 
ity in the empire’s main cities and ports; for example, merchants com- 
ing from the Muslim world could not stay in the empire for more than 
three months.” Security considerations also prompted the imposition of 
a ban on the export of weapons and any other material related to warfare 
— this ban was extended by Tzimiskes in 971 to include several kinds of 
timber.”’ Qudama’s short naval guide advises the city and port authorities 
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to be vigilant for the possible infiltration by spies — the fear of spies in 
Egyptian ports was greatly intensified after the raid in Damietta® — and 
conduct thorough searches of every merchant leaving a Muslim port or 
city for any war supplies. According to Leo VIS sixty-third Novella, the 
person who ignored the ban on the export of weapons would have been 
punished by death.” 

An ideal place to gather all kinds of intelligence about the enemy 
were the rnavôoyeia or fundugs. These served as hostelry for travellers, 
but the institution took on new economic and social roles as, aside from 
catering to merchants’ lodging needs and providing storage for their 
trade goods, they functioned as places of sales and governmental taxa- 
tion. As predecessors of modern hostels and inns, they were mainly 
situated alongside important roads, crossings and passes, and were 
places where anyone could meet and socialise with all sorts of people, 
including merchants and travellers who ate, drank and spent the night 
there. Here, one could recruit mercenaries, question witnesses, discuss 
contracts, conduct political negotiations and trade news and rumours — 
in à sense, these were the focal points of a town or a city where impor- 
tant and everyday people alike could meet after sunset and into the late 
hours. The important thing to bear in mind about these places is the 
diversity of people, trades, social and ethnic groups, and religions one 
could come across.” Naturally, as these people would, usually, have 
consumed copious amounts of wine and/or ale, ‘their tongues would 
have gotten loose’. 

Aeneas Tacticus makes special mention of the innkeepers. During 
a siege or emergency situation, ‘even they” should not be allowed to 
receive any strangers without permission from the city authorities.*? 
I have not come across any evidence in Byzantine primary sources 
regarding an incident involving people at a tavern, intoxicated or not, 
giving out secrets to enemy spies or agents, but we know, for example, 
from letters sent by Strasbourg spies from Breisach to their home town 
in 1417 that the city council had attempted not only to establish contact 
with the tavern-keepers, but even to send spies directly to them to catch 
up on whatever intelligence they could.” Perhaps the most famous inci- 
dent of revealing top-secret military information comes from 1944. On 
the eve of the Normandy landings, a drunken American, Major-General 
Henry Jervis Friese, publicly took bets at a London hotel that the D-Day 
invasion would occur before 15 June. This was in spite of the real threat 
of Nazi agents operating in London pubs, bars and hotels where Allied 
troops lived and socialised. 
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Ecclesiastics 


Ecclesiastics were so numerous and mobile, if we are to believe the saints’ 
Lives, that their engagement in espionage was almost inevitable. These 
people would have had a legitimate reason to travel, either on pilgrimage 
or to visit other monastic centres, as well as to attend one of the numerous 
religious festivals that took place at the time. They would also most cer- 
tainly have been respected by local officials and people in towns and vil- 
lages, who would have offered them hospitality. The biography of St Paul 
the Younger reports on his regular correspondence with Emperor Constan- 
tine VIL and the monk’s regular advice on matters of foreign policy. His 
deep knowledge of affairs in foreign countries, such as Bulgaria and the 
Arab emirates, reveals the widespread and sophisticated network of infor- 
mants and contacts (monks, pilgrims, etc.) that delivered intelligence to 
the monastery on the Aegean island of Samos, where he had withdrawn.** 
Several incidents, however, point to the suspicion with which such people 
would have been confronted and the distrust that a lone traveller or a group 
of pilgrims would have aroused at border and road checkpoints. St Gregory 
Decapolites (d. 816), a saint of the late eighth and early ninth century from 
what is Jordan today, whose travels took him to Corinth, Rome and Con- 
stantinople, was accused by the local people and officials in Otranto of 
being a spy for the Byzantine government; the result was that he was pub- 
licly ridiculed and nearly lynched.* Further, we read of the suspicion and 
open persecution with which St Willibald, Bishop of Eichstatt in Bavaria 
(d. 787), and his group of followers were met when they landed in Syria on 
their way to Jerusalem via Cyprus for a pilgrimage: 


At that time [when they landed in Syria] there were seven companions with 
Willibald and he made the eighth. Almost at once they were arrested by the 
pagan Saracens, and because they were strangers and came without creden- 
tials they were taken prisoner and held as captives. They knew not to which 
nation they belonged, and, thinking they were spies, they took them bound 
to a certain rich old man to find out where they came from. The old man put 
questions to them asking where they were from and on what errand they were 
employed ... Then they left him and went to the court, to ask permission to 
pass over to Jerusalem. But when they arrived there, the governor said at once 
that they were spies and ordered them to be thrust into prison until such time 
as he should hear from the king what was to be done with them.“ 


Public awareness and fear of travellers and religious people acting as spies 
for foreign governments is more than evident in the reports we have of 
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several similar incidents involving saints and pilgrims.*” Clerics could, 
indeed, act as intelligence-gatherers or, as the example of a monk named 
Agapios of Mt Kyminas shows, take the role of active agents. Agapios 
in this case was passing along messages between the central government 
in Constantinople and Asotios of Ardanoutzin in Iberia, negotiating the 
annexation of that strategic town for the empire. Other examples, how- 
ever, point to the ever-present danger of spies disguising themselves as 
clerics to infiltrate into a city or port to collect information or deliver a 
message. Theophanes Continuates reports the story of John the Gram- 
marian Who, during his stay in Baghdad on a diplomatic mission, attached 
himself under disguise to a group of poor Iberian pilgrims in order to con- 
tact the renegade general Manuel in his residence in the city on behalf of 
Emperor Theophilus.* Perhaps the most famous story of monks acting as 
imperial agents dates from 522; then, according to Procopius, Nestorian 
monks were sent under the direct orders of Emperor Justinian to India 
to smuggle silkworm eggs hidden in rods of bamboo.“ While under the 
monks’ care, the eggs hatched, though they did not cocoon before arrival. 
The Byzantine Church was thus able to make fabrics for the emperor, with 
the intention of developing a silk industry in the empire, using techniques 
learned from the Sassanians. 

Co-religionists that lived in the enemy country also formed a potential 
pool of spies dispatching information to the authorities across the bor- 
ders. For Byzantium, this would mean the Christians living in Muslim 
territory, although we must bear in mind that a significant percentage of 
them would not have followed the Chalcedonian rite. The most notable 
example is that of Patriarch Theodore of Antioch, who was accused in 
756 of “frequently informing King Constantine [V] of the affairs of the 
Arabs through letters’ and was sent into exile.*' Since we can only specu- 
late as to the contents of the patriarch’s correspondence with the emperor, 
this may well have contained his personal accounts of the events in the 
caliphate in a crucial period for the Abbasid dynasty, which, coming 
from a native high up in the Church’s hierarchy, could nevertheless have 
proved invaluable as a source of intelligence about the power struggle in 
Baghdad at the time. 


Travellers and Geographers 


One can add to this category of intelligence-gathering the works of 
geographers and travellers. Their works constitute an invaluable pool 
of information about the geography, topography and the road network 
and bridges of the regions they describe; they provide both strategic and 
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tactical intelligence about the wider political, social and economic spec- 
trum of a neighbouring state or nation. Hence, we know that Alexander 
the Great did not omit to interrogate ambassadors from Persia who had 
come to Pella or merchants who would have travelled to the interior 
of the Persian Empire through Asia Minor. Furthermore, there would 
also have been people who travelled to Persia simply to see the country 
and/or to attend religious festivals, especially in the Greek-speaking part 
of Asia Minor along the Aegean coast.* There is an interesting paral- 
lel here with Julius Caesar’s campaigns against the Gauls and the Ger- 
mans. Caesar’s accounts of these people seem to owe much to the work 
of Eratosthenes and Posidonius, who were in contact with and wrote 
descriptions of these people around the year 100 Bc, while next to noth- 
ing was known about the people and the island of Britain. Lacking first- 
hand intelligence from merchants and travellers about the character of 
the British people, the topography of the island, its harbours and their 
approaches, and its size and population, Caesar took the bold decision 
to conduct a reconnaissance expedition. It is worth noting here that the 
Britons seem to have acquired better intelligence from merchants, who 
had alerted them beforehand to Caesar’s invasion plans.“ 

A most important body of sources about the image of Byzantium in 
the Muslim world is the literature compiled by Muslim geographers and 
travellers, especially those that belong to the so-called ‘Iraqi’ school.* 
We know that several of the works of the late ninth and tenth centuries 
that included chapters containing valuable information on the lands of 
the Rum (Byzantines, lit. Romans’), including the organisation of the 
state and the army, were widely circulated and used by contemporary 
and later scholars. Examples include Ahmad al-Ya‘qubi (d. 897/8), 
who wrote the Kitab al-buldan (The Book of Countries), which con- 
tains a description of the Maghreb;" Ibn Rustah (writing 903-13), who 
provided the most detailed description of Constantinople in Arabic 
up to that date; and al-Mas‘udi (896-956), an Arab historian and 
geographer, who was one of the first to combine history and scientific 
geography in a large-scale work. 

AI-Mas°udi was very well informed about Byzantine affairs. He 
recorded the effect of westward migration upon the Byzantines, espe- 
cially the invading Bulgars, and he was, of course, assiduously interested 
in Byzantine-Islamic relations. The geographic intelligence contained in 
his works is very important as he provides his reader with a description 
of the “fourteen provinces called band in that empire [Byzantium]”, and 
notes down every significant fortified town in each province of the empire 
— including the Balkan themes — and the distances between them." 
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For the ninth century in particular, we possess the works of Muslim geog- 
raphers, such as Ibn Khurradadhbeh (d. 911), the chief spy of al-Mu‘tamid 
(869-85) and author of the earliest surviving Arabic book of administrative 
geography, which contains some interesting information about the com- 
mand structure of the Byzantine army: 


The patrikios commands 10,000 men; he has two turmarchs under his com- 
mand, commanding 5,000 men each; each turmarch has under his orders 
S drungars in charge of 1,000 men each; under the command of each drungar 
are 5 comites in charge of 200 men each.“ 


Qudama ibn Ja‘far, an Arab scholar and administrator for the Abbasid 
Caliphate and a Syrian Christian convert to Islam (c. AD 905), held several 
administrative positions in Baghdad before becoming a senior official in 
the caliphal treasury in the 920s. His Kitab al-kharaj (Book on Taxation), 
for which Qudama is primarily known, is a manual for administrators 
containing information about the structure and organisation of the state 
and army, along with invaluable details on the caliphate’s neighbouring 
states, including Byzantium.” His description of the organisation of the 
Byzantine army along with a detailed account of the theme system, which 
also includes the generals of the various themes at that time, provides 
us by far with the best account we have about that period of Byzantine 
history. This information is repeated in the accounts of Ibn Khurradadh- 
beh (Qudama’s father knew Ibn Khurradadhbeh personally, thus perhaps 
establishing the course of information flow) and another tenth-century 
Persian historian and geographer, Ibn al-Faqih al-Hamadhani. We read 
in al-Faqih’s work: 


The province of AI Natulikus [Anatoliko], the meaning of which is ‘the east’; 
and it is the largest of the provinces of the Romans; and its first boundary is 
Opsikion and Al Brakisis [Thrakesion], and its second the province of the 
Buccellarii and the seat of the imtratighus [sfrategos] is Marg AI Shahm; 
and its army consists of fifteen thousand men; and with him are three tur- 
mukhs. And in this province is Ammuriya [Amorion], which is at the present 
day waste, and Balis [Barbalissos] and Manbig [Hierapolis] and Mar’ash 
[Germanikeia], and that is the fortress of Burghuth.f! 


As the accounts of Ibn al-Faqjih, Ibn Khurradadhbeh and Qudama ibn 
Ja‘far resemble one another very closely, it has been assumed that they 
drew their information from a common source, a certain frontier official 
of the caliphate named al-Jarmi, who was captured by the Byzantines 
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perhaps during the raid of Theophilus in 837. He was eventually sent 
home after an exchange of prisoners in 845, after which date he wrote 
his work on the Byzantine Empire examining its leaders and officers, its 
road system and the right period for raids, which only survived until the 
following century. Treadgold has suggested that al-Jarmi had managed, 
somehow, to gain access to a manual examining Theophilus’ military 
reforms of 840.* Rare information contained in his work includes the ear- 
liest record of the theme of Chaldia and the kksiwodpou of Seleukeia and 
Charsianon, and the latest mention of Cappadocia as a kAeioodpa before 
being upgraded into a theme. His knowledge of the boundaries of themes 
in Anatolia is also quite remarkable. The list of fourteen themes given by 
these three geographers is the best account we have on the history of the 
Byzantine thematic system before the period of the Macedonian dynasty; 
in fact, Constantine Porphyrogenitus wrote the earliest systematic account 
in Greek, and incorporated the list of precedence of Philotheos (see further 
down) about a century after al-Jarmi. 

Ibn Hawqal is another tenth-century Muslim writer, geographer and 
chronicler, whose Surat al-ard (completed in 988) is perhaps the best 
full-length description of the lands of the Rum. Ibn Hawqal was not just 
the editor of a geographical survey like many of his predecessors; he was 
a prolific traveller who spent more than two decades of his life (943-69) 
exploring remote parts of Asia, Europe and Africa. His work includes 
a detailed description of Muslim Spain, Italy, Sicily and the ‘land of 
the Romans”, and as he notes in the preface to his work, he compiled 
his geography not simply from personal experience but from reading 
other authors, such as Ibn Khurradadhbeh,* and through a network of 
informants, whom he questioned, made them repeat their statements, 
and then cross-checked them with other informants to ‘measure [their] 
veracity”.” 

Where Ibn Hawqal examines the Mediterranean region, the reader 
can find a detailed description of the hierarchy of the Constantinopolitan 
court, the imperial palace and the prisons of the capital. The most signifi- 
cant piece of information regarding strategic and tactical intelligence con- 
tained in Ibn Hawqal’s work concerns the geography of Asia Minor, the 
communications network, the towns and cities, and the economy of the 
region of Asia Minor, as seen through the eyes of a contemporary Mus- 
lim traveller. He mentions the invasion routes and distances between the 
Muslim fhughür and Constantinople, the main fortified places along the 
way, such as Mayyafariqin, Hisn-Ziyad and Tell-Arsanas, and the main 
towns such as Malatya, Charsianon, Tzamandos, Ankara, Nicomedia and 
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Chalcedon. All these towns and forts are accompanied by the author’ s 
calculation of the distances and the rate of march between them.” Here 
1s what the author writes about the theme of Cibbyraeots and its capital: 


Attaleia is both a powerful fortress and an important rural township ... 
Attaleia is eight days’ march to Constantinople, taking the road of the post 
service, and 15 days by sea, with a favourable wind. The territory that sepa- 
rates the two cities is fertile, well populated, and the traffic is uninterrupted 
all along the route, and the rural district of Attaleia is very flourishing and 
very productive up to the canal of Constantinople.” 


Equally significant are Ibn Hawqal’s views on the urban and rural econ- 
omy, and state infrastructure of Byzantine Asia Minor in the middle of the 
tenth century, a period in which the cities and the general economy of the 
region had started to show some signs of revival after three centuries of 
continuous decline: 


Rich cities are few in their empire and their country, despite the extent of their 
territory and the continuity of life and its condition; indeed, the most notable 
part is formed by mountains, by the citadels of the fortresses, by troglodyte 
villages and hamlets to the houses cut into the rock buried underground . .. 
Indeed, it is in a precarious situation; its strength is insignificant, its revenues 
are mediocre, its populations of humble condition, richness is rare, its finances 
are bad and its resources are scarce.* 


Reflecting on the main questions that should be asked by a commander 
before an expedition and the kind of strategic intelligence an ambassador 
was expected to collect, we can see that the extracts taken from the three 
geographers, who used al-Jarmi’s accounts and Ibn Hawqal’s Surat al- 
ard, Would have proved invaluable to a strategist planning an invasion of 
Anatolia. Indeed, we can see that in Ibn Hawqal’s description of the region 
of Pamphylia, one of the invasion routes taken by Muslim forces into the 
Anatolian plateau, the author underlines the fact that the land is fertile 
and well populated. In addition, significant knowledge imparted includes 
the state of the roads, mountain passes and rivers, establishing whether 
an army can pass unhindered or not, whether fodder is available, who are 
the officers in every place and which of these are fortified. In passing, 
Ibn Hawqal acknowledges that, since good knowledge of the local terrain 
of operations is paramount for a general, any general should acquire the 
services of local border guards, either Byzantine or Muslim, who could 
provide him with local information and instructions about routes and path- 
ways through the mountains and into Anatolia. 
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Ambassadors and Envoys 


Invaluable strategic intelligence also came from ambassadors and envoys 
to the Muslim caliphate and smaller emirates neighbouring the Byzantine 
Empire. Byzantine diplomacy, especially when it came to its contacts with 
the Muslim world, lacked the modern concept of a resident ambassador 
as we understand it today. In the Middle Byzantine period, ambassadors 
were called upon to serve a variety of purposes, sometimes seeking to 
establish stability or trying to subvert or convert neighbouring rulers and 
princelings, thus bringing them closer to the imperial court which was 
the seat of power in the empire.” In general terms, their role was essen- 
tally ‘reactive’ and ‘pre-emptive’. The central mechanism of Byzantine 
diplomacy responded to changing events rather than attempting to initiate 
them, while its design was clearly defensive in nature, aiming to repel any 
external threat rather than create favourable conditions for expansion. ° 
When it came to the diplomatic relations with the Muslim caliphates, a 
state of war was considered to be the norm between the two powers and 
peace was very much an exception, although occasionally a truce was 
agreed between the two governments. It was only after the 7805 that direct 
links between the two courts were established, the main concerns on both 
sides being the exchange of prisoners and the declaration of — or the threat 
of declaring — war rather than any major invasion. 

The instruments of this diplomacy were, of course, the ambassadors 
and envoys that followed a clearly established international set of pat- 
terns and rules.” As was the case in Byzantine lands, in the Muslim 
world foreign diplomatic missions were granted safe passage, or aman, 
in a manner similar to that applicable to the merchants and the rest of 
the travellers entering the Dar al-1slam, and they were also liable to the 
same restrictions on carrying weapons out of the country.® In theory, 
they were not to be harmed or maltreated in any way” and they were to 
be offered sumptuous hospitality in private residences for the duration 
of their visit, which could have extended for up to a year — although 
the example of Leo Choerosphactes’ mission to Baghdad in 905 that 
lasted for two years shows that this rule was not strictly followed. Pomp 
and ceremony were no less well established in the Byzantine court, as 
testified by the tenth-century De Ceremoniis, in which the reception of 
Muslim ambassadors from Cordoba in the presence of the ambassadors 
of the emir of Tarsus is vividly described.® I will come back to the 
point of the participation and ranking of ambassadors in court ceremo- 
nials; before that, however, there is another key question that comes to 
mind: what were the liberties or restrictions imposed on ambassadors 
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when on an official diplomatic mission in a foreign court, and were these 
respected by the authorities? 

In principle, the freedoms and mobility of the ambassadors in Byzan- 
tium and the caliphate were not restricted but, rather, severely hindered. 
When an ambassador and his retinue from Baghdad arrived at the borders 
of Byzantium they were received by a Baouuxéc (vasilikos), an imperial 
agent, who was to keep them under constant surveillance but who would 
not restrict their access to any places they wished to visit beyond the capi- 
tal and the imperial palace. We have the example of the ambassadors of 
Caliph al-Wathiq (r. 842-7), who visited the cavern of the Seven Sleepers 
in Ephesus, or of Sayf ad-Dawla’s envoy Ibn Shahram’s visit to a temple 
some three days walk from Constantinople.% During their stay in the capi- 
tal, they were hosted in a luxurious residence known as mitaton®’ and they 
participated in social and courtly festivities.° 

The correlation between diplomatic duties and spying was well known 
in Byzantium. Kekaumenus repeatedly draws the attention of his readers 
to the wickedness of foreign envoys: ‘Know that the incoming envoys 
are terrible (Geivoi) and cunning (rovnpoi), and they make pretence even 
for the simplest of things.” ® As early as the fourth century Bc, several 
precautionary measures were recommended by Aeneas Tacticus in order 
to limit this kind of espionage, advising the city authorities to keep a 
close watch on all foreign ambassadors: ‘Not everyone who wishes may 
converse with public embassies representing cities, princes, or armies, 
but there must always be present certain of the most trusted citizens who 
shall stay with the ambassadors so long as they remain.’ However, the 
main concern of authorities from ancient Greece to Byzantium seems 
not to have been so much the ambassadors themselves, who ‘should 
be received honourably and generously, for everyone holds envoys in 
esteem”, but rather ‘their attendants, [who] should be kept under surveil- 
lance to keep them from obtaining any information by asking questions 
about our people’! Frontinus, writing at the end of the first century AD, 
gives a number of examples of army officers acting as spies and infiltrat- 
ing into a city disguised as slaves and attendants of a diplomatic mission; 
in one of these examples, a team of them purposely let loose a horse to 
run in the city and then chased it around in order to have the chance to 
inspect the city’s fortifications. ”? 

Ambassadors on a diplomatic mission could assume different roles 
depending on the circumstances, their instructions, and their qualifications 
and abilities as spies.* Regarding the last point, the author of On Strategy 
advises that envoys should undertake their mission eagerly, be naturally 
intelligent, be able to improvise and take advantage of the opportunities 
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presented to them, and be willing to risk their own life to achieve their 
mission. We have already mentioned what Nizam al-Mulk described as 
one of the major operational roles of an ambassador in his mission to a 
foreign court: the collection of information, either through direct observa- 
tion or through second-hand sources, on the geography and topography of 
the enemy land, the state of the enemy army, economy and infrastructure, 
and the character of the enemy sovereign. 

Constantine Porphyrogenitus reports in the De Administrando Imperio 
that the annual diplomatic embassies sent to the Patzinaks ‘to keep the 
peace .. . and conclude conventions and treaties of friendship with them’ 
would have brought with them invaluable strategic intelligence on the 
Patzinak state organisation and infrastructure, the economy, the army 
and the court.* In fact, the aforementioned work is not just a manual 
of foreign policy, diplomacy and the internal history and politics of the 
Byzantine Empire, but also, according to Jenkins, a ‘comprehensive his- 
torical and geographical survey of most of the nations surrounding it’. 
This included not simply a collection of historical and topographical 
reports compiled by provincial governors and imperial envoys, but intel- 
ligence reports acquired by foreign agents and ambassadors. The infor- 
mation they provided upon questioning was highly scrutinised before 
being written down and sent to the imperial authorities.” It would have 
been these intelligence channels that provided the information for the 
chapter describing in detail the naval routes of the Rus’ to the Black Sea 
and Constantinople and their famous monoxyla, or the numbers of horse, 
foot and different kinds of ships the nations of the Croats could muster at 
different periods in history.” 

An envoy would have proved a valuable intelligence agent during the 
siege of a city, as he would have been the only person able to have lim- 
ited access to the city and assess the enemy’s situation. We are informed 
by Amatus of Montecassino that Robert Guiscard dispatched to the emir 
of Palermo a certain Peter the Deacon as an official ambassador who 
spoke fluent Arabic, but with secret instructions to investigate the city’s 
defences.”” During the siege of Dyrrachium by Bohemond of Taranto in 
1107, and just before urgent negotiations took place that eventually led 
to the Treaty of Devol in September 1108, Byzantine envoys visited the 
Norman camp to broker a meeting between the count and the emperor. For 
Bohemond, it was crucial to conceal the desperate situation of his army 
after so many months of deprivations: ‘When he [Bohemond] heard of 
their [envoys] approach he was afraid they might notice the collapse of his 
army and speak about it to the Emperor, so he rode out and met them at 
some distance from the camp.” 
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A clever and cunning general could, potentially, mislead the envoys 
coming to negotiate a truce or an exchange of prisoners, or any spies that 
may have infiltrated his camp, into believing that his army was stronger 
and more numerous than in reality: 


If you believe that your forces are very weak compared to those of the enemy, 
then kill the spies or hold them in a secure fortress. If, however, you have a 
strong and impressive armament, fine equipment . . . then display your army 
in its orderly and impressive condition.” 


A display of power and abundance of men, food and materiel could give 
the false impression to the enemy that winning the war would be much 
more difficult and costly than previously contemplated and they might 
even abandon the idea altogether. Frontinus devotes a special section of 
his Strategemata to ‘how to produce the impression of abundance of what 
is lacking”, where he recommends taking envoys and prisoners of war 
to the city’s store houses, which would have been deliberately packed 
with food, to give the false impression of abundance of provisions to the 
besiegers.“° 

Other examples of intelligence-gathering by ambassadors include 
Theophanes’ report of Frankish envoys being present in the imperial pal- 
ace during the time of Nicephorus l’s coup d'état that deposed Empress 
Irene in 802, surely a political event that was worth reporting back to Char- 
lemagne’s officials along with intelligence and gossip about the imperial 
court.*! Ambassadors were also sent to assess the enemy’s preparations for 
hostilities under the pretext of peace negotiations; hence, Emperor Artemius 
(r. 713-15) sent the eparch Daniel of Sinope to Damascus to ‘ôtepeuvioat 
To TOV Apéfov de onAbouÉvEv Ôta T6 KatTé T6 Popavias KWMGERG Kat 
OUVALEDS avt” (investigate the arming and the numbers of the Arabs for 
their invasion of Romania), a mission to assess whether Caliph Walid was 
preparing for a large-scale expedition against the empire.* Almost two and 
a half centuries later, Constantine VII sent ambassadors to the Umayyad 
caliph of Cordoba for the second time in AH 338/July 949-June 950 to 
secure the neutrality of the Spanish Muslims in the face of a planned impe- 
rial expedition against Crete, or even an alliance against the Shi‘a Fatimids 
of North Africa, an embassy that was viewed by the Spanish as having 
been sent to appraise their attitude towards the Cretan Arabs, to whom they 
were related.* 

Finally, ambassadors could carry out secret operations in addition to 
the official mission for which they were dispatched overseas. Theophanes 
Continuates informs us about the secret negotiations between the Great 
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Khan of the Bulgars, Omurtag (814-31), and Michael II (820-9) regard- 
ing the dispatch of Bulgarian reinforcements to the Byzantine emperor 
against the rebellion of Thomas the Slav, after the latter had declared 
himself as rival emperor, transferred his forces from Anatolia to Thrace 
and besieged the capital in December 821. Another typical example of 
a so-called raparpeofeia (false embassy) was the diplomatic mission of 
Leo Choerosphactes, a magistros (hence also known as Leo the Magister) 
and patrician in the imperial court and a high-ranking diplomat of Leo VI 
(he was related to his fourth wife Zoe). Leo was sent in 905 on an official 
mission to the emirs of Tarsus and Melitene, as well as to the Abbasid 
caliph in Baghdad, hoping to achieve a peace treaty. His orders, however, 
included a secret mission to establish a contact channel with the renegade 
general Andronicus Doukas, who had sought asylum at the Abbasid court 
after a failed rebellion against Emperor Leo the previous year. 


Imperial Court Ceremonial 


As the Byzantine diplomacy of the period was called on to play a variety 
of roles, sometimes seeking stability and other times aiming to abase or 
convert the rulers of neighbouring regions into forming closer ties with 
Constantinople, Byzantine ceremonial played a prominent part in this 
‘game’ of impressing local and foreign potentates. As different Byzan- 
tine ceremonial practices existed for every possible occasion and were 
loaded with multiple layers of meaning, their essence as a tool of contem- 
porary diplomacy served as a ‘teaser’ and a ‘deterrent”, whose goal was 
to impress and intimidate both foreign and local guests, along with the 
citizens of the capital. 

Although the Arab community initially distanced itself from the pomp 
and ceremony displayed in the capital, Arab leaders quickly came to realise 
what a powerful tool of propaganda this was and came to adopt many of 
the elements of the grandeur and elegance they witnessed in the Byzantine 
capital, mixing it with elements that derived from the older, but still splen- 
did, Sassanian ceremonial.*” Hence, it was expected of both high-ranking 
foreign visitors and guests, including ambassadors and prisoners of war in 
the imperial courts of both capitals, to be invited to participate in religious 
celebrations on various holidays like the First of the Year in the Abbasid 
and Fatimid courts, and the Christmas and Easter Sunday ceremonies and 
banquets in Constantinople. 

According to the Kletorologion of Philotheos,Ÿ a document record- 
ing the Byzantine lists of offices and court precedence from around 899, 
which was incorporated into the De Ceremoniis some four decades later, the 
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ecclesiastical dignitaries were followed in the Christmas banquet by the 
‘Agarene friends’, with the Eastern Muslims taking precedence over the 
Western ones coming from Sicily, Italy and Spain. The fact that Mus- 
lims ranked second only to the ecclesiastical delegations sent from Rome, 
Antioch and Jerusalem highlights the importance with which the Byzantine 
government viewed its relations with the Abbasids. There are two facts I 
wish to underline at this point: the prominent place of Muslim diplomatic 
delegations in imperial banquets, sitting at the sixth table opposite the 
emperor and next to the Bulgarian ‘friends’, and the respect with which 
Muslim prisoners of war were treated in the ceremonies.” 

We also know that both Byzantine and Muslim ambassadors were left to 
follow the customs of their own religion and were allowed to converse and 
socialise with members of the palace courts and other diplomats, although 
there would have been, of course, the necessary vigilance on the part of 
the agent keeping them under surveillance.” Embassies to foreign nations 
were composed of the elite of the high-ranking aristocracy, as proper edu- 
cation and good command of the language were essential skills for any 
diplomat. John the Grammarian was chosen to be sent to Syria in the ninth 
century because of his debating skills.” Al-Mas‘udi writes that while he 
was staying in Damascus in 946, he had the chance to converse person- 
ally with the imperial envoy John Anthypatos, who impressed everyone at 
court with his deep knowledge of history and philosophy.” Oratory skills 
and shrewdness were important for a foreign diplomat, not just to awe his 
hosts but also to save himself from embarrassing moments, such as in the 
case of the imperial ambassador to the Fatimid caliph al-Mu‘1zz (953-75) 
who, during a conversation for which the ambassador had not been pre- 
pared, unwittingly revealed intelligence concerning the diplomatic rela- 
tions between the empire and the Hamdanid emirate.”* 

Although kept under strict surveillance, it would have been possible 
for envoys to obtain intelligence from several different sources, from 
their everyday acquaintance with people in the palace to the simple obser- 
vance of the language, customs, appearance and behaviour of officials and 
lay people. Attention to even the minutest detail could provide invalu- 
able information to the authorities back home, as Nizam al-Mulk himself 
points out from his own experience after an audience with the ambassador 
from Samarqand.” They would also have had the opportunity to converse 
with co-religionists; for the Muslims, it would have been the mosque of 
Constantinople, the prison for Muslims in the imperial palace, or the baths 
and local markets — Liutprand, for instance, complained bitterly about his 
inability to see his “friends” in the market of the capital. This was exactly 
the kind of strategic intelligence-gathering that an envoy was expected to 
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perform according to Nizam al-Mulk and al-Harawi, and what was cer- 
tainly followed by Byzantine diplomatic missions as well. 

However, ambassadors had to be careful not to be overly impressed 
by the reception staged by their hosts; after all, the purpose of the mag- 
nificent show put on by the courts in Constantinople and Baghdad was to 
awe their official guests, which explains why the following account of a 
diplomatic mission has survived in full. This rare account that we have 
on the reception of Byzantine envoys John Radenos and Michael Tox- 
aras in Baghdad in 917 proves this point: even though by the late 920s 
the Abbasid Caliphate’s authority was crumbling, peripheral powers were 
establishing themselves in Syria, Egypt and beyond, and the armies of the 
caliphs were unable to keep the peace and guarantee the borders of the 
empire, nevertheless they could still put on a magnificent show and look 
fearsome lining up in the corridors of the palace halls.* The envoys would 
have had the chance to view first-hand the different nations serving in 
the caliph’s army, the different types of soldiers — the elephants allegedly 
‘caused much terror to the Greeks’ — and, of course, their equipment with 
‘some ten thousand pieces of arms, to wit, bucklers, helmets, casques, 
cuirasses, coats of mail, with ornamented quivers and bows’.” The signifi- 
cant point here is that this is the image of the caliphate and its army that 
the Abbasid officials wished the envoys to witness — and that was certainly 
far from the reality. 


Prisoners of War 


A direct source of strategic intelligence about the enemy were the prison- 
ers of war who, according to the author of On Tactics, ‘sometimes cap- 
tured together with their wives and children may prove more helpful than 
the spies’. A raid to capture prisoners, either soldiers or civilians, is rec- 
ommended by every Byzantine military treatise as one of the best methods 
to obtain intelligence about the strength and plans of the enemy.” The 
unit responsible for undertaking the task of capturing enemy prisoners 
for interrogation was, as we have seen, the corps of the trapezitai or tasi- 
narioi, the rough border guards who knew their localities and the moun- 
tain passes and could conduct regular small-scale raiding operations for 
intelligence-gathering. Interrogating the prisoners was the most important 
and delicate part of the operation and had to be conducted by the general 
himself, because ‘frequently very important and completely unsuspected 
information has been revealed by such questioning”."® The author of the 
treatise On Tactics takes the use of prisoners of war for intelligence even 
further, as he recommends to the general that he should ‘give assurances 
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of freedom for them [captives], their wives and children and then send 
them out to spy. After they have investigated how everything is going 
among their own people, they can return and report the facts’!!! For the 
author, prisoners of war could act as spies in a much more efficient way 
considering their knowledge of the language, customs and their connec- 
tions with the locals. 

As the ninth century saw the stabilisation of the balance of power 
between Byzantium and the Abbasids, a new sort of diplomatic activity 
emerged between the two superpowers of the time, that was concerned 
mainly with the exchange of the large numbers of Christian and Muslim 
prisoners captured on both sides of the frontier."” Although irregular in 
nature, meetings concerning the exchange of prisoners frequently took 
place between the months of September and October at the mouth of the 
River Halys in Cilicia, where negotiations were conducted mainly by the 
local governors and several other intermediaries such as gadis (judges). 
Although it was not until the middle of the twentieth century that an inter- 
national framework for the treatment of prisoners was agreed upon, the 
handling of prisoners on both sides of the Byzantine-Arab border was 
relatively humane.'® This was despite the occasional maltreatment and/ 
or execution of Byzantine prisoners as a kind of psychological warfare, 
confirmed by numerous Arab sources, the equivalent of which can be seen 
in Byzantium as well during the reigns of Michael III and Basil L.'* A 
radical change, however, took place after the enthronement of Leo VI. 
Was a ‘paramount feeling of respect’, as mentioned in the writings of Leo 
on Muslim warriors, the reason behind this change of attitude or, rather, 
the military exploits of the Muslims in the intervening period between the 
writing of the Kletorologion (899) and the Taktika (c. 900)?'* Whatever 
the reason for this change and, especially, for the invitation of several 
high-ranking prisoners/hostages to partake in the Christmas and Easter 
Day celebrations, Leo’s reign certainly marks a turning point during which 
we can see the first attempts to regulate the treatment of enemy prisoners 
based on the principles of the old Roman law and the Christian concepts 
of humanitas et caritas."® 

A distinction needs to be made here between the prisoners captured 
during à campaign, who could provide mainly operational and tactical 
intelligence, as in the example of Nicetas Chalkoutzes that follows later 
on, and the more important high-ranking prisoners held captive in Con- 
stantinople, Baghdad or Aleppo, and the intelligence they could impart. 
Hence, al-Mutasim found the information provided by a captured Greek 
horseman of the garrison of Qurra (Koron, the seat of the kleisourarch"” 
of Cappadocia) regarding the whereabouts of the Empreror Theophilus 
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on the east of the River Halys invaluable, as the Caliph was struggling to 
coordinate his invasion army with the northern one commanded by his 
general Afshin (838). According to Tabari, the captured cavalryman even 
provided the exact distance to the place where the emperor had pitched his 
camp ‘behind the River Lamos (Halys), at a distance of four pharsangs’ 
Important topographical information was provided by a prisoner of war to 
Umar, the emir of Melitene, before the battle at Bishop’s Meadow (863), 
even though by that time the thematic forces sent by Michael III had 
already surrounded his much smaller army at Poson (Iéoœv).'” During a 
Byzantine expedition into the land of the Avars in the second half of the 
sixth century, Theophylactos Simocattes writes that due to a miscalcula- 
tion the guides led the army into enemy land, where they quickly ran out 
of water and the soldiers resorted to drinking wine instead. ‘On the third 
day the trouble intensified, and the whole army would have perished if a 
certain barbarian prisoner had not pointed out to them the River Helibacia, 
which was four pharsangs distant.” "° 

The Byzantines regarded any kind of information coming from pris- 
oners — and deserters — as suspicious and treated it with caution, cross- 
checking it through other channels of information before assessing its 
value.!!" It is worth noting Leo VIS arming of Muslim prisoners of war 
to defend the capital from Symeon of Bulgaria in 896, after the disastrous 
defeat of the imperial army at Boulgarofygon. Desperate times called 
for desperate measures, and although the threat from the Bulgars was 
repelled, according to Tabari, Leo eventually ‘recalled his order, removed 
them their weapons and scattered them in the [different] countries [of his 
empire], for fear that they might cause annoyance”’,'” evidently show- 
ing the mistrust with which the Byzantines viewed the Muslim hostages. 
Finally, the example of Nicetas Chalkoutzes proves that the tactic of 
mistreating and keeping an envoy as a prisoner of war could backfire, 
as Chalkoutzes was forced to follow the Hamdanid invasion force into 
Cappadocia and Charsianon in 950. According to Skylitzes, Nicetas man- 
aged somehow (most likely though bribing his guards) to let Leo Phocas 
know about the emir’s planned route home, thus allowing him to set up 
an ambush at the appropriate defile of the Taurus.'” 

There is another category of prisoner of war which includes a number 
of high-ranking Muslim captives that were fortunate enough, compared 
with their co-religionists, to spend their time in captivity in and around 
the imperial palace in Constantinople, able to practise their religion, take 
part in imperial banquets and even converse with the emperor himself. 
They belong to the same category of imperial ‘guests’ as the relatives or 
rivals of a potentate of a neighbouring country or a satellite state on the 
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borders of the empire, who were held in the city or the palace as a potent 
form of diplomatic pressure, being awarded court titles and even married 
to members of the imperial family.'"* The deeper reason behind this tactic 
is obvious and has to do with propaganda, as the central authorities would 
have wished their prisoners to be at the heart of palace life and pomp and 
witness first-hand the magnificence of the capital, compared with other, 
less important, figures who, although they were also invited to the capital 
and the imperial banquets, would have been imprisoned further away from 
the palace or even in provincial prisons.!}* 

The treatment of important figures as hostages did not abide to any 
international law, but there would have been some kind of universally 
accepted code of conduct between ‘civilised nations’ on how to treat 
noblemen and important figures in captivity. In fact, the example of Abu 
Firas confirms the case that the treatment of prisoners depended largely 
on how the enemy treated their high-ranking hostages; hence, it was only 
when the Byzantines learned that the Arabs restricted Byzantine prison- 
ers with handcuffs that they forced Abu Firas, during his initial captivity 
at Charsianon, to wear handcuffs too as a reprisal.'"* Abu Firas (932-68) 
was a high-ranking member of the Hamdanid family and a cousin of Sayf 
ad-Dawla, who made him governor of Menbij (Hierapolis) — a focal point 
for the Byzantine-Hamdanid wars of the 950s-60s. A collection of his 
poems titled al-Rumiyat is one of our most important sources for the life 
of Sayf ad-Dawla and the Byzantine-Arab wars, a kind of personal ‘war 
diary’ with one of the pieces narrating his captivity in the capital in 962-6, 
where he met and conversed with Nicephorus Phocas.'!7 His account con- 
firms that noble Muslim prisoners of war were very well looked after; 
he writes about his glorious reception from Emperor Nicephorus himself, 
his stay at a luxurious lodging close to the palace, being provided with 
a personal servant, and his meetings with fellow Arab soldiers and co- 
religionists. Most interesting, however, is the part where he refers to his 
meetings with the emperor and the alleged dialogues he had with him, full 
of sarcasm and insults launched from both sides regarding not only mat- 
ters of religion but also the fighting ‘virtues’ of both nations, where Abu 
Firas tries desperately to assert the fighting spirit and military superiority 
of his nation. '* This vivid dialogue in Abu Firas” ‘war diary” is certainly 
one of the most significant pieces of evidence that confirm the transmis- 
sion of knowledge and ideas, despite the differences in religion and cus- 
toms, between high-ranking military men of neighbouring nations like the 
Byzantines and the Arabs. 

Another important prisoner in Constantinople was Harun ibn Yahya, 
who has provided us with perhaps the best description of the Byzantine 
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capital from an Arab perspective.'!"” Captured in Palestine after a Byzan- 
tine naval raid against the port-city of Ascalon sometime in the late ninth 
or early tenth century, he was initially transferred to Attaleia and then to 
Constantinople.” Despite being a prisoner of war, Harun was allowed 
to wander around the capital — presumably with an escort, although this 
is not clear in his work — and write his magnificent account of the build- 
ings, monuments and churches of the capital, as well as of the customs, 
traditions and ceremonial of the Byzantine court. His description of Con- 
stantinople is relatively short but densely written and contains significant 
information about the topography and the fortifications of the city, its 
towers and its gates.?' In his descriptions of the buildings of the capi- 
tal, Harun includes several important landmarks of the period such as the 
Hippodrome, the Golden Gate, Justinian’s Column and the Aqueduct. A 
specific building complex, however, drew the attention of our ‘wandering 
prisoner” more than anything else, the imperial palace. This was a mas- 
sive complex of buildings, courtyards, gardens and galleries with broad 
expanses that was surrounded ‘on all its sides by a wall that is one para- 
sang in perimeter’.? Harun writes about the three gates of the palace, 
the Hippodrome, the Mangana and the Sea Gate, which led to three large 
vestibules that came before the palace’s main complex and private rooms. 
Whatis worth noting here is the different nations that made up the guards of 
the aforementioned gates, from African Christians, holding golden shields 
and lances, to guards of Khazar and Turkish origin, all of them sitting in 
courtyards paved with magnificent marble and golden decorations. Very 
important is Harun’s description of the palace prisons, situated behind the 
Gate of Mangana. He mentions four different building blocks: one for the 
Muslims, one for the general population, one for the chief of the police 
and a separate one for the people of Tarsus; indeed, he is the only one 
who makes that kind of distinction between the different types of prisons, 
specifically referring to the one kept for the Tarsians.!?* 

Harun’s account also contains a unique and detailed description of the 
elaborate ceremonial of the traditional Christmas banquet and the annual 
religious procession from the palace to Hagia Sophia. In fact, some of 
Harun’s details, such as his description of the musical organs playing 
during the banquet and the offering of dinars and dirhams to the Arab 
prisoners by the emperor, can be paralleled with Constantine VIPSs nar- 
rative details of the events in his De Ceremoniis."* The same has to be 
said about Harun’s report of the procession from the Palace Gate to the 
Church Gate, which despite a few inaccuracies bears great similarities 
to the description found in the De Ceremoniis, except for one impor- 
tant, and unique in both Greek and Arab sources, detail regarding the 
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participation of Arab prisoners in the procession and their ceremonial 
triple exclamation of ‘may God prolong the life of the emperor for many 
years’. Since Arab prisoners of war would have acted as ‘representa- 
tves’ of the caliph in ceremonial processions in the absence of an official 
delegation from Baghdad, Harun’s detailed description of the Christmas 
banquet and imperial procession, emphasising the ceremonial magnifi- 
cence, luxury and immense power of the emperor, has prompted specula- 
tions that he might have attended the ceremony himself as a prisoner and 
guest of Leo VI. 

Other famous prisoners of war include al-Jarmi and Iloannes Kamin- 
iates. For the former we have already discussed the extraordinary 
information provided by his work on the Byzantine army structure and 
organisation, and the history of the thematic institution in the first half of 
the ninth century, while it has been suggested that he probably had direct 
access to an official document of the reign of Theophilus. Kaminiates” 
Xpovwxôv (Chronicon) not only illustrates in detail the military and siege 
tactics of the Muslim raiders (chapters 314), but also forms one of the 
most vivid and accurate accounts of the Muslim naval raids and slave 
trade of the period. Both these prisoners may have had the misfortune of 
spending a significant amount of time in captivity, admittedly under much 
better conditions than their fellow co-religionists, but their ‘misfortune” 
turned them into eyewitness sources of events that were taking place at the 
seat of the enemy’s power, transforming them into invaluable agents for 
the transmission of knowledge and strategic intelligence at a period when 
the Byzantine Empire had reached the peak of its glory."# 

Several ordinary Muslim hostages and refugees, whom the Byzan- 
tines actively encouraged to apostatise and be baptised in return for a 
comfortable settlement in the empire, converted to Christianity. Having 
said that, it was more difficult for the authorities to convert Arab aris- 
tocrats held hostage in the praetorium, not only for fear of provoking 
retaliatory actions from the Abbasids but also because they would lose 
the ransom money paid for them. Constantine Porphyrogenitus gives us 
an account of the privileges enjoyed by these converts, who entered a 
military or civilian household, which included a significant amount of 
money and animals, and a three-year tax exemption from the synone (a 
monetary tax on cultivated land) and the kapnikon (a household/hearth 
tax), although it is unclear when this law was introduced."? It is notewor- 
thy that the same source mentions the presence of 700 prisoners, prob- 
ably Arab, in the Cretan expedition of 949, while al-Mas‘udi also notes 
a corps of 1,200 ‘Christianised Arab horsemen’ in the Byzantine army in 
9434. Individual prisoners who decided to convert and settle in foreign 
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lands do not constitute the only source for the transmission of knowl- 
edge and ideas over the Byzantine-Arab borders. Throughout the period 
that followed the Muslim expansion in Syria and the Middle East, sev- 
eral Arab and Arabic-speaking groups migrated into Byzantine Anatolia 
rather than accept Muslim domination, and their profound impact and 
influence on frontier society can be seen in the epic of Digenes Akritas 
and in the Sfrategikon of Kekaumenus. 


Nomadic Tribes 


The role of Arabs in Byzantine politics and the army dates back to pre- 
Islamic times, when the Syrian Desert and the Arabian Peninsula became 
an area of conflict for the two neighbouring superpowers of late antiq- 
uity, which clashed to the north (Mesopotamia) as well as to the south 
(Syria and Arabia) of their borders. The Lakhmid tribe had established 
itself as a buffer state against the Byzantine Empire (c. AD 300), centred 
on the city of al-Hira (south-west of Kufa) on the west bank of the Tigris, 
with al-Mundhir I (c. 505-54) launching raids as far north as Antioch. 
The Arab state that shielded imperial lands was ruled by the Ghassa- 
nids, a Christianised and Romanised Arab tribe from Yemen, who had 
migrated to Syria and Jordan in the third century and had set up their 
capital in Jabiya, in the Golan Heights. * As kings of their own people, the 
Ghassanid kings were acknowledged as phylarchs, native rulers of cli- 
ent frontier states, and given the high-ranking court title of ‘patricians’. 
Nicolle, in his extensive study on the arms of the Umayyad era, lists 
numerous examples of both Byzantine and Sassanian influence on the 
equipment of the Arab warriors of the Syrian and Arabian deserts, and 
provides a powerful argument that the region was a melting pot of military 
cultures many centuries before the arrival of Islam, with strong influences 
from across Europe and Central Asia.” 

With the Muslim conquests of the seventh century, the influx of Arab 
or Arabic-speaking tribes into Byzantine Anatolia proliferated. Either of 
Armenian or Kurdish origin, the Monophysite Mardaites, who inhabited 
the highlands of southern Anatolia, Isauria, Syria and the Lebanese Moun- 
tains, were used by the Umayyads as border guards in Syria and Cilicia. 
They are also attested, however, to have conducted guerrilla wars against 
their Muslim overlords over many decades, allegedly one of them reach- 
ing the outskirts of Jerusalem, and may have contributed to the lifting of 
the first great siege of Constantinople by Mu‘awiya."° In the 690$, Justin- 
jan TI agreed with Abd al-Malik to relocate around 20,000 of them to the 
southern coast of Anatolia, as well as parts of mainland Greece, such as 
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Epirus and the Peloponnese, to serve in the thematic fleets of the imperial 
navy as part of his policy to restore population and manpower to areas 
depleted by earlier conflicts.! Conversely, it was Justinian Ils policy of 
relocating people en masse after his successful campaign against ‘Skla- 
vinia and Bulgaria’ in 688 that saw the Slavs, who were transferred from 
the Balkans to Asia Minor and the theme of Opsikion and on the frontier 
around Antakya, Apamea and Quros, taking Arab names." According to 
Theophanes, a huge number of these Slavs, some 20,000 in all — although 
these numbers should be viewed with caution — deserted to the Arabs in 
692. According to the same source, Mu‘awiya used many of them during 
his invasions into Anatolia as guides and, most likely, military advisors. 

Other refugee groups include the Khurramites, an [ranian political and 
religious sect mixing Shi°a Islam and Zoroastrianism, who inhabited the 
Zagros Mountains before their expulsion by al-Mu‘tasim around 834. '* 
They were received with open arms by Theophilus, who enrolled them into 
a new tagma after they had converted to Christianity."” Their loyalty to 
their new lord, however, proved short-lived as they abandoned their posi- 
tion and fled at the Battle of Anzitene (838). After Theophilus recalled the 
Khurramite leader Theophobos to be punished, his troops proclaimed him 
emperor at Sinope. It was only in the following year that relations between 
the two were restored and the ragma was disbanded, with the Khurramites 
being dispersed throughout the themes of the East and West." The inte- 
gration of foreign nations and tribes into the Byzantine army and society 
took place without racial discrimination and without great difficulties or 
objections; at least this is the evidence from the sources. Indeed, through- 
out their history the Byzantines seem to have been much more reluctant 
to integrate Christian heretics, like the Manichaeans, into the Byzantine 
army than any other group of people. The result was the ‘Romanisation” 
of foreign nations, their installation onto imperial lands — preferably previ- 
ously uninhabited areas close to the frontiers to boost the local population 
and economy — their enrolment into the military codices as full-time units 
and the handing out of court titles to their leaders. '* 

At this point, [ wish to examine in a little more detail the migration into 
Byzantine territory of the Arab nomadic tribe of the Banu Kilab, because 
this issue forms part of the wider topic of the nomadic migrations of the 
early tenth century and the threat these posed to the sedentary communi- 
ties of the regions of Syria and northern Mesopotamia. Between the sev- 
enth and the beginning of the tenth century, most of the Bedouin tribes 
hving in Syria and Mesopotamia had developed close economic ties with 
the urban populations of these regions under Byzantine or Abbasid admin- 
istration, and they had become partly or fully sedentary. However, this 
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process came to an abrupt end with a fresh influx of Bedouin tribes from 
the southern Arabian Peninsula, owing to the incursions of Ismaili Qarma- 
tian tribes from Yemen to Syria, Palestine and Mesopotamia after 902." 
Consequently, several tribes found the opportunity to settle in areas like 
Edessa and Harran (Banu Numayr), Mosul (Banu Uqayl) and Palestine 
(Banu Tayy) and replenish the numbers of preexisting tribes in the wider 
region, eventually leading to the ‘re-nomadisation’ of the Jazira, and the 
mounting pressure upon the remaining sedentary societies by the middle 
of the century. Increasing Bedouin raids to agricultural districts and the 
conversion of newly reclaimed agricultural lands into pasture for their ani- 
mals severely compromised the fiscal integrity of Byzantine and Abbasid 
— and later Hamdanid — rule. This was a problem that put increasing pres- 
sure on Constantinople and, after 935, on the Aleppan government, but for 
the Byzantines it was the Hamdanid emirate that would play the role of 
buffer state and eventually neutralise these tribes in the 9505. 

It is in this socio-political background that in 935/6 the Arab tribe of 
the Banu Habib from northern Mesopotamia fled to the Byzantine Empire 
and converted to Christianity. Ibn Hawqal identifies as the main cause 
of their migration the high taxation and depredations of the newly estab- 
lished Hamdanid regime of the Diyar-Rabi‘a, after Nasir ad-Dawla’s vic- 
tory over a caliphal army that same year (935), reinforced by Bedouins 
from the Banu Habib, that was sent to eject him from Mosul:'* ‘It was 
then that the Hamdanids fell on the country and had the people undergo all 
kinds of harassment and refinements of tyranny and arbitrary injustices. 
They imposed new rights and surveyed extraordinary taxes unknown 
until then.” *° This desertion should also be seen in the light of the recent 
advances of the imperial armies on the Taurus frontier, more specifically 
the campaigns of Tzimiskes to capture Melitene in 927-34. Ibn Hawqal 
writes that the Banu Habib were 12,000 soldiers with their families, all 
cavalry, and describes them as well armed and very experienced. They 
were converted to Christianity, enrolled in the military codices and settled 
along the eastern border themes with plots of land. They were treated just 
like any other thematic cavalrymen and their forces formed the garrisons 
of the five new themes of Melitene, Charpezicium, Chozanon, Armosata 
and Derzene. In typical Byzantine fashion, Romanus I distributed among 
their leaders several high-ranking military titles." 

The Byzantines proved more than willing to welcome several thou- 
sand disaffected Bedouins into their newly conquered territories as gar- 
rison troops, as they had done with the Armenians in Lesser Armenia, the 
Pontic frontier and the regions of Cappadocia and Armeniakon not so long 
ago. By the middle of the tenth century, the Byzantine government was 
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becoming increasingly aware of the military importance of the Bedouins. 
These nomadic troops were not mentioned by either Leo VI in his Taktika 
(c. 900) or the anonymous author of the Sylloge Taktikorum (c. 930), 
whereas the treatises of the middle and later tenth century identify them 
with the term Arabitai (Apafitoui) to distinguish them from the rest of the 
Muslim units (Ayapnvoi, Agarenoi). This distinction certainly highlights 
the emerging role of these lightly armed troops and their skirmishing tac- 
üics in the Byzantine-Arab wars of the period, as reflected in the works 
commissioned by Nicephorus Phocas (c. 969) and Nicephorus Uranus 
(c. 991). * The migration of such a vast number of troops from across the 
frontiers and their integration into the socio-economic and military estab- 
lishments of the empire would certainly have played à major role in the 
cross-border transmission of ideas. Further, their experience would have 
been greatly appreciated in the changing strategic environment of the mid- 
dle of the tenth century. 


Renegades, Apostates and Deserters 


Several high-ranking apostates or renegades deserted to the enemy for 
various reasons, ranging from personal convictions and ambitions to per- 
secution after falling out with the central authorities. Perhaps the most 
characteristic example of a Muslim prisoner who made a career in the 
Byzantine army as a convert was Anemas, the son of Kouroupas, emir of 
Crete, who was taken hostage by Nicephorus Phocas in 961; we later see 
him distinguishing himself at the Battle of Dorystolon as the emperor’s 
bodyguard commanding an elite unit of kataphraktoi."* On the opposite 
side, there is the famous Leo Tripolites, whose Arabic name was Rashiq 
al-Wardami, but is more commonly known in Arab sources by his sobri- 
quet, Ghulam Zurafa (Servant of Zurafa), evidently the name of his first 
Muslim master. Probably a Mardaite from Attaleia who was captured by 
the Arabs, he converted to Islam and became a commander of the fleet 
that raided and captured Thessaloniki in 904 and, along with another ren- 
egade captain called Damian, defeated the Byzantine fleet of Admiral 
Himerios in 912. 

Two cases of officers mounting a rebellion against the emperor and 
seeking the help of the Arabs were Euphemius and Andronicus Doukas. A 
victim of the machinations of an Arab minister of Leo VI called Samonas 
— to whom I will turn below — Andronicus Doukas had sought asylum in 
the Abbasid court after a failed rebellion against Emperor Leo the previ- 
ous year and was contacted in secret, as we have already seen, by Leo 
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Choerosphactes in 905. Euphemius was appointed admiral of the theme 
of Sicily in 826, when he mounted a rebellion against the authority of 
Michael IT and proclaimed himself emperor, probably wishing to exploit 
the fluid political situation in the capital after the loss of Crete to the Anda- 
lusian Muslims in the same year. Fully aware that he could not withstand 
the counterattack of the imperial forces, he appealed to the Muslims of 
Africa, who dispatched a fleet in the summer of 827, thus initiating the 
Arab invasion of the islands of Sicily and Malta. 

An important example of the value of information provided by enemy 
defectors can be found in 1107-8 during Bohemond of Taranto’s siege of 
Dyrrachium. After the arrival of Alexius Comnenus near the port-city of 
Dyrrachium, the emperor summoned for advice three “Westerners’ who 
had defected to the Byzantine army in previous years and were familiar 
with the ‘Frankish” battle tactics. According to Anna Comnena, one of 
them was a veteran of the 1081 Norman invasion of Illyria and Greece, 
named Peter of Aulps, who served as a senior commander under Robert 
Guiscard and had defected to the imperial army during the siege of Antioch 
by the Crusader armies in June 1098.'* 

Avware of the danger posed by deserters, the author of the Srrategikon 
recommends two stratagems to avoid any intelligence from leaking to the 
enemy. First, either a deserter should be sent intentionally to the enemy 
carrying false information or, if the officers suspect that certain soldiers 
are likely to desert, they should be given false intelligence to deliver to the 
enemy general. Second, the general could take advantage of the enemy”’s 
suspicion of incoming deserters: 


Letters ought to be sent to deserters from our side that have joined the enemy 
in such a way that the letters will fall into the enemy’s hands. These letters 
should remind the deserters of the pre-arranged time for their treachery, so 
that the enemy will become suspicious of them, and they will have to flee.*? 


If we compare this recommendation with what Anna Comnena reports 
about the incident involving Peter of Aulps and a conspiracy to send false 
letters to the Norman camp at Dyrrachium, then the similarities become 
obvious: ‘He [Peter] composed letters which were apparently answers to 
some of Bohemund’s most intimate friends and were conceived on the 
assumption that the others had already written to him, wooing his friend- 
ship and revealing the tyrant’s secret intentions.’ 

Finally, the author of the Strategikon directs the attention of his readers 
to the ‘peoples [of our army] akin to the enemy’ and advises the general to 
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send away any units of troops in his army that belong to the same race as 
the enemy ‘to avoid their going over to the enemy at a critical moment’. 
Written at the beginning of the seventh century, this recommendation 
reads all too familiar if we bear in mind the desertion of the Cuman troops 
that came into contact with their kin in Alp-Arslan’s vanguard the day 
before the fateful battle at Manzikert on 26 August 1071. 

Rogue or disaffected officials in the imperial court or the provincial 
aristocracy could also act as inside agents, providing valuable intelligence 
to the enemy in secret. We have already seen the sensitive diplomacy 
exercised by Byzantium in the Armenian borderlands with the caliph- 
ate, and specifically the regions of Taron and around Lake Van, and the 
manipulation of local politics and family connections by imperial agents. 
In the same vein, Constantine Porphyrogenitus mentions the example of 
Krikorikios of Taron (died c. 930), who pretended to be on good terms 
with the Byzantine emperor, but 


acted at the pleasure of the chief prince of the Saracens . . . and everything 
that the Romans were planning in secret against their Saracen adversar- 
ies he would divulge to Syria, and would always keep the commander of 
the faithful informed secretly through his letters of what was going on 


among us.'” 


It was not only rogue or disaffected officials who could act as inside 
agents; personal friendships or family relations of officials could pro- 
cure information to an ‘enemy’ agent for personal reasons. For exam- 
ple, we know that Agathias’ Persian excursus in his Histories contains 
information not found anywhere else, as the chronicler was drawing 
on information procured for him by his friend and interpreter Sergius 
working on the Persian royal annals."*' Likewise, during the last quar- 
ter of the tenth century one observes a remarkable increase in Arab 
individuals switching sides and becoming integrated into the Byzantine 
elite by gaining court titles in exchange for recognition of the emperor’s 
supremacy.'” 

The case of Samonas, however, deserves more attention because of 
a strange episode that occurred in 904. Samonas’ career in the imperial 
court is a typical case of a eunuch coming from humble origins, who was 
nonetheless promoted to become one of the most influential officials of 
the palace. He was an Arab from Melitene (born c. 875) and entered the 
household of Stylianos Zaoutses (the father-in-law of Emperor Leo VI) 
as à captive. After Zaoutses’ death in 899, he was promoted rapidly into 
Leo’s personal service, receiving the highest court title of patrician in 
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906. Between 900 and the year of his downfall in 908, he seems to have 
been particularly involved in security and intelligence issues, becoming 
essentially Leo’s trusted right-hand man as his chief of intelligence, also 
playing an active role as an agent to reveal a plot against Leo VI by 
Andronicus Doukas and Eustathius Argyrus. 

The bizarre episode narrated by the continuators of George Monachus 
and Theophanes involves Samonas’ alleged desertion to the Abbasids, 
with him being prevented from crossing the River Halys and deserting to 
the caliphate only at the last moment by Constantine Doukas, the son of 
the head of the noble family of the Doukades. Desertion by disaffected 
or disgraced officials of the imperial court was not something new, but 
it was the strange circumstances under which this incident occurred that 
has prompted speculations about the real events of that year. In fact, 
Jenkins has argued that the Scriptores post Theophanem were uncritically 
biased against the Macedonian dynasty and in favour of the provincial 
aristocratic families, such as the Doukades and the Argyroi."* Instead, 
according to the Vita Euthymii, Samonas should be viewed as a loyal chief 
spy and conspirator against attempts to overthrow Leo VI, whose machi- 
nations in compromising Doukas’ stay in Baghdad portray a man of great 
intelligence and cunning.'* 


Professional Spies 


So far, I have examined several sources of information and intelligence- 
gathering, ranging from merchants and travelling priests to ambassadors 
and deserters. Nevertheless, ‘actual spies are the most useful. They go 
into the enemy’s country and can find out exactly what is going on there 
and report it all back to those who sent them.’ We saw that the term spy 
(Katückomoc) seems to apply invariably to all watchmen, scouts, bandits 
and raiders into enemy territory sent to loot, take prisoners and gather 
information; however, Kkatäokonot or aAneis tov kataokérov'* can 
also refer to secret agents (spies) dispatched to spy and gather intelligence 
regarding the strategic and operational plans, and military preparedness of 
the enemy. These were professional agents, as opposed to merchants or 
travelling monks, who were to: 


carry out a necessary function in providing us with such information about the 
enemy as may be useful for us to know either to gain some advantage or avoid 
injury ... [For example] any preparations for war against us or expeditions 
against any other neighbouring peoples or, on the other side, expeditions by 
some of them against the enemy. 
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The same author advises that public markets should be used as meeting 
places for spies and other agents carrying intelligence, where they can 
pretend to trade goods, thus avoiding drawing attention to their discus- 
sions. Then, valuable information about ‘the enemy’s plans against us 
and of the situation in their country” could be passed on in secret. 

Intelligence, literacy and familiarity with the customs, language and 
geography of the country to which they were sent to conduct espionage 
were deemed paramount for any spy, including some basic knowledge of 
the political context and diplomatic relations between their country and 
that of the enemy. What is more important for the context of this study, 
however, is familiarity with and appreciation of the military equipment 
and weaponry of the enemy, which would allow for the delivery of the 
best possible reports to their paymasters.'* In order to avoid issues of 
conflicting loyalties, spies should not be of the same race as the enemy, 
and their families should reside in the country of their employers, ‘so 
that love for family will keep them from remaining permanently with the 
enemy or from getting involved in any plots against their own people." 
It is clear that the issue of desertion and double agency — passing on 
information to the enemy in secret — was a major worry for the authors 
of military treatises. 

These authors were also gravely concerned about the threat of enemy 
spies infiltrating a camp because of all the non-combatants escorting an 
army on campaign. To counter this possibility, they counted on the com- 
radeship and familiarity of individual soldiers in an army unit to detect 
them.'°! In fact, there is a stratagem on how to uncover enemy agents 
appearing in the works of Vegetius, the Strategikon and Leo’s Taktika: 
whenever a general suspected that a spy had infiltrated the camp, he 
would signal through the trumpets for all soldiers to go into their tents, 
and since there was only a handful of soldiers quartered in each tent, 
they and their officers presumably would have been able to detect any 
intruder they did not recognise."® The Byzantine spy system seems to 
have been rather defensive and reactionary to the Arab espionage and 
intelligence-gathering tactics. As enemy agents could loom anywhere in 
the camp, a general had to ‘spread rumours among the enemy that [they] 
are planning one thing; then go and do something else ... plans about 
major operations should not be made known to many, but to just a few 
and those very close’. 

Taking precautions against the leaking of information to enemy spies 
was not enough; deception was the key to turning the tables in one’s 
favour, and the point raised by many tacticians was not just to detect and 
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expose enemy agents but to transform them into double agents, in what 
we would identify today as counter-espionage.'"* Spies should be given 
assurances for their freedom and safety, and they should be dispatched 
back to their country to spy on behalf of the Byzantine authorities. As 
these people would have prior knowledge of the language, customs and 
geography of the enemy country, including a local network of friends and 
acquaintances, they would be able to observe the enemy’s movements, 
learn their plans and report back to Constantinople. 

Perhaps the most untrustworthy category of people, however, were the 
deserters. The authorities could not easily determine where their true loy- 
alties lay and ‘often enough they ha[d] been sent by the enemy deceitfully 
to plot against their hosts’.5 What was recommended in this case was that 
either ‘suspected defectors should be told the opposite of what we intend 
to do, so that we may use them to deceive’,'% ergo unwittingly turning 
them into double agents, or a general could send his own defectors to the 
enemy camp or country to deliver fabricated intelligence in order to con- 
fuse the enemy — these are called ‘expendable agents’ by Sun Tzu."° The 
result will be that ‘either they [the enemy] will not believe it [false intel- 
ligence] and become careless or they will believe it and take the wrong 
action. Your intentions, therefore, will be accomplished, whereas theirs 
will end up achieving nothing.’ 


Ports, markets and religious festivals have been ideal places for espionage 
for millennia, since it was in places like these that diverse people mingled 
and conducted their business. There are many examples in our sources 
where the opportunity to obtain intelligence at major port-cities in the 
Mediterranean was exploited by both empires. AI military authors of the 
period are highly concerned with the activities of the éuropot and with 
the spies that would infiltrate their ranks to collect intelligence. In order 
to curtail the flow of information across the borders, central authorities 
resorted to placing severe restrictions on the activities of merchants, with 
mixed results for the effectiveness of blocking intelligence from reaching 
enemy agents. 

Strategic intelligence was also acquired from ambassadors, envoys and 
their staff, along with reports from travelling laymen and ecclesiastics. 
These were social groups that were respected and treated amicably by the 
authorities, although exceptions did apply as we have seen. As such, some 
had privileged but strictly controlled access to sites and people that even 
included the imperial court and the emperor. Envoys and ambassadors, 
along with prisoners of war who were intentionally set free to report back 
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to their countrymen, assumed the task of intelligence-gathering during 
sieges, as they would have been the only people with limited access to the 
city, able to assess the enemy’s situation. There should be a distinction, 
however, between the operational and tactical intelligence provided by 
prisoners captured during a campaign and the intelligence that could be 
obtained by high-ranking and other important prisoners held captive in 
Constantinople, Baghdad or Aleppo. Finally, we have several recorded 
cases of Muslim and Christian apostates, which included entire tribes, that 
could also have provided imperial officials with first-hand strategic intelli- 
gence about the political developments in the Muslim states neighbouring 
the empire in the East and the state of the enemy’s army, economy and 
infrastructure. 
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Tactical Changes in the Byzantine Armies of 
the Tenth Century: Theory and Practice 
on the Battlefields of the East 


This chapter will focus on the tactical changes that took place in the units 
of the Byzantine army in the tenth century. The most useful primary 
sources for identifying these changes are the following military treatises: 
the Zrparnynxn Ek0eoic Koi Zovrads Nixnpôpov Asorôtov (Praecepta 
Militaria of the Emperor Nicephorus Phocas) (c. 969),' the anonymous 
Sylloge Taktikorum (c. 930),° a short tenth-century work entitled Zévragis 
OTAITOV TETPÜyVOs Éyovoa evros kaBallapiovs (better known by its Latin 
title: Syntaxis Armatorum Quadrataÿ and the c. 969 IIepi rapaôpouñs tov 
kvpoù Niknpôpov tov Paoiiéæos (better known by the title bestowed on it 
by its 1985 editor, Dennis: On Skirmishing).* These works provide cru- 
cial information on how armies should be organised and deployed on the 
battlefield up to the period when they were compiled. 

I will discuss the recommendations of the authors of the treatises 
regarding the marching, battle formations, armament and battlefield tac- 
cs of the Byzantine army units and I will ask whether they reflect any 
kind of innovation or tactical adaptation to the strategic situation in the 
East. The main point that I wish to raise in this section of the study con- 
centrates on how far we can say that ‘theory translated into practice’ on 
the battlefields of the period at Hadath (954), Tarsus (965), Dorystolon 
(971), Alexandretta (971), Orontes (994) and Apamea (998). How suc- 
cessful were the Byzantines at adapting to the changing military threats 
posed by their enemies in the East, according to the evidence we can dis- 
cern from careful study of the writings of the tacticians of the period? 


Tactical Changes: The Double-ribbed Hollow Infantry Square 


Beginning his discussion on the infantry corps and the necessary equip- 
ment that should be borne by the otpatibtas (soldiers), the author of the 
Zrpatnywny Exbeoi (infra Praecepta Militaria) proceeds with the brief 
but nevertheless detailed description of their battle formation: 
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The formation of the aforementioned foot soldiers is to be a double (ôrtrr) 
square, called by the ancients a four-sided formation, which has on each side 
three units (rapatayäs), so that all four sides have twelve units in total. They 
must be set apart as much as to allow between twelve and fifteen cavalry men 
to go in and out [of the square]. 


Hence, the infantry was supposed to march into battle in twelve taxiarchies 
of a thousand men each, forming a square that had three units on either 
side with a specific number of intervals — either two or three depending 
on the numbers of cavalry and infantry units° — to allow for the unencum- 
bered access in and out of the square of the cavalry units fighting along- 
side them. The Praecepta, however, is not the only text that mentions this 
specific battle formation. Chapter 47 of the Sylloge Taktikorum mentions 
an infantry square punctuated by eight to twelve intervals in total, with 
the author probably being familiar with the text of the Syntaxis Armato- 
rum Quadrata and copying from it the diagram of the square.” In fact, the 
author of the Sylloge Taktikorum goes into such detail as to calculate the 
exact measurements of the openings of the intervals and the total man- 
power for each one of the infantry units. The text provides us with a more 
detailed — more encyclopaedic than practical — description of the square 
adopted by Nicephorus, and although this certainly preceded the version 
incorporated in the Praecepta, we can say that the latter is a more refined 
and realistic approach to the realities of warfare in the tenth century. Is it, 
however, possible to trace any innovation in these two descriptions of the 
Byzantine infantry’s formation of the tenth century? If so, how does this 
relate to the battlefield tactics of their enemies? 

A quadrilateral formation was not something new, as square formations 
were adopted by both the ancient Greeks and the Romans when pitching 
camp, marching through hostile terrain, when fearing encirclement and in 
cases of emergency in general.* It is to be noted that this hollow square 
with regular intervals on all sides that worked as both a base and a place 
of refuge and regroupment for the cavalry during battle cannot be found 
in any of the military treatises prior to the tenth century — indeed, neither 
the Srrategikon (ce. 600) nor the Taktika° (ce. 900) make any mention of this 
type of infantry square, before its detailed examination by the Syntaxis 
Armatorum Quadrata, the Sylloge and the Praecepta. 

McGeer has suggested that this fairly recent formation of the Byzantine 
tacticians was inspired by the standard Byzantine ground plan of temporary 
military encampments that was most likely developed during the campaigns 
in Mesopotamia by the Domestic of the Scholae, John Curcuas, in the years 
92244." Although the exact period for the development of this formation 
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1s hard to prove based on only the information found in the primary sources, 
the link between the plan for the Byzantine camp and Nicephorus’ battle 
formation seems quite attractive. Indeed, according to the evidence from 
the Taktika, from as early as the sixth century, the preferred ground plan 
for Byzantine camps was a square or rectangle with two entrances on each 
side and four major roads dividing the camp into nine sectors. Other ver- 
sions include three entrances on the east and west side and two on the north 
and south, with five roads dividing the camp into twelve sectors, depending 
on the number of taxiarchies the general had at his disposal, and the ratio 
between the infantry and cavalry units. 

A fundamental question to be asked, however, is how can we link the 
ground plan of a tenth-century camp to the battle formation of the Byzantine 
infantry. The answer lies in the writings of Nicephorus Phocas, in the chap- 
ter where he examines the encampment of the army: 


They [the soldiers] must keep their places in the camp exactly as they set 
to deploy in battle formation, so that, in the event of a sudden report of the 
enemy, they will be found ready as though in battle formation . . . Eight inter- 
vals must be left open in the army’s encampment so that three chiliarchs 
Gakiapyot)"? have two intervals. These must be in the shape of a cross on the 
four sides of the encampment ... two roads from the east to west and two 
from north to south." 


There are several advantages for any army in using a square formation: 
(1) the enemy cannot attack the camp from all sides without dividing their 
forces, thus leaving the soldiers inside feeling more secure that they will not 
be enveloped;* (2) a square can be seen as a place of refuge for any soldier 
or unit that has retreated from the battlefield and can withdraw inside the 
formation to regroup; (3) the square formation offers far fewer opportuni- 
ties to a soldier who wishes to desert his comrades before or during battle. 
On account of these defensive advantages, it seems straightforward why 
the Byzantines preferred the square formation for their encampments and 
marching formations, especially in enemy territory, and they had adapted 
it to their battle formations by the middle of the tenth century. 


Tactical Changes: The Position of the Cavalry in 
Mixed Formations 


Other evidence pointing to a change in the tactical formations of mixed 
armies in the tenth century involves the position of the cavalry in the 
armies of the period and the role of the infantry in relation to that. Until this 
period, the classic formation of a mixed army set the infantry units at the 
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centre — where the general also stood — while the cavalry took its place at 
the flanks of the entire formation. The reason behind this was that the core 
troops of the army were deployed in the centre to receive the enemy attack 
and/or deliver the key counterattack that would decide the outcome of the 
battle, while the smaller but more flexible cavalry units on the sides would 
protect the flanks of the centre division — essentially the weakest points of a 
heavy infantry formation — and look for ways to envelop the enemy. 

The Taktika also refers to what should happen in the event that the cav- 
alry has to withdraw from the battlefield: ‘They [the cavalry] should seek 
refuge to the rear or behind the battle line, but they should not go further 
than the wagons. If they still cannot hold out, they should dismount and 
defend themselves on foot.’ !° Thus, Leo advised his mounted troops to 
retire behind the infantry lines for cover and stay close to the wagons, and 
in a case of dire emergency that might involve the entire army being encir- 
cled, they should fight on foot, probably by forming a square or rectangle. 

By the middle of the tenth century, however, the cavalry was posi- 
tioned inside the square infantry formation — in essence a camp converted 
into a battle formation -manoeuvring through the intervals on the sides 
to open the battle. Therefore, the tactical initiative was retained by the 
cavalry, which remained the force de frappe in the hands of the Byzantine 
generals. ‘If it should happen that the enemy hits our cavalry units hard 
and repels them, God forbid, they should retire inside the infantry forma- 
tion for protection’, ? which clearly designates the square as a place of ref- 
uge for the cavalry units in case of needing to retreat from the battlefield, 
regroup or launch another attack. 

The tactical manoeuvre of retiring the cavalry behind the infantry or 
close to an encampment for protection is not new." However, it is testa- 
ment to the ingenuity of the tacticians of the period in question that they 
combined centuries-old wisdom in military affairs to the circumstances of 
their time. This transformed the infantry formation into a sort of mobile 
base for the cavalry, while the latter still retained their follow-up role as 
troops that would deliver the knock-out blow, and secure the booty and 
prisoners.!” 


Tactical Changes: The Size and Formation of the 
Infantry Taxiarchy 


Having examined the mixed formations, the author of the Praecepta pro- 
ceeds with the study of the individual taxiarchies that formed the key ele- 
ments of the infantry square, and the way the foot soldiers were deployed 
in the formation and in what numbers: 
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The heavy infantry men should be deployed in a two-fold formation 
(aupiotouoc), putting two infantry men in the front [of the taxiarchy] and two 
in the back. And in between them there should be three light archers, so that 
the depth of the unit would be seven men.” 


The immediate change that we notice in the text involves the depth of the 
taxiarchy, a significant development that ran against the advice of previous 
military manuals. Treatises like the Srrategikon and the Taktika recommend 
twenty lines of foot soldiers that would include some sixteen spearmen sup- 
ported by four rows of archers immediately behind them,”' keeping a steady 
ratio between the heavy infantry and the archers of 4:1.7° 

The Sylloge follows up on the comments of the aforementioned authors 
in chapter 43, titled ‘Infantry Formations According to Them [the Greeks 
and the Romans]’: ‘The depth of an infantry unit should not exceed 
sixteen rows (opôivoi), while it should not fall below seven.” That is 
because in à unit that is deeper than sixteen men, the javeliners, the archers 
and the slingers would be impeded by the number of infantrymen directly 
in front of them. Similarly, if it has less than seven rows it does not have 
the necessary depth to withstand a simultaneous attack from the front and 
the flanks. The ideal depth of a phalanx in a mixed formation, however, 
according to the author of the Sylloge, is ten men, where the first and last 
four rows consist of infantrymen, thus forming a double-faced formation 
(avriotouov), while between them there should be two rows of archers, 
slingers and javeliners mixed together.” 

Following his description of the infantry taxiarchy, Phocas explains 
why he decided to deviate from the ancient dicta that wanted the infantry 
phalanx to be deeper; he seems familiar with the depth of the Macedonian 
phalanx — an exemplar formation for the ancient and Byzantine tacticians 
— and he admits that ‘we do find the ancient Macedonians making their 
phalanx sixteen men deep, occasionally twelve or ten’. Although pre- 
cise rules regarding the depth of a Greek phalanx varied from period to 
period, armies usually formed their phalanx ‘eight shields’ deep, as it was 
common among the Spartans and the Athenians before the 370s Bc, with 
the former increasing the depth to twelve men after the radical structural 
changes of the fourth century 8c.* The Thebans habitually fought in very 
deep formations — depths of 25 to 50 shields can be seen in the sources. 
Otherwise, only forces which vastly outnumbered their opponents adopted 
average depths greater than eight, doubling the length of the file to sixteen 
shields.? 

Even though Phocas’ direct source remains a mystery, the organisation 
and deployment of the Macedonian phalanx on the battlefield is examined 
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by a number of military treatises, from the authors of the Taktika and the 
Sylloge Taktikorum to Onasander, Aelian, Asclepiodotus and Arian, all of 
whom may have influenced the author of the Praecepta Militaria as they 
constituted the classical education of a Byzantine officer. It is possibly for 
this reason that Phocas feels the need to explain his decision to break with 
the well-established tradition of the Macedonian phalanx on the battle- 
field: ‘In our own day, however, such formations are no longer employed 
and this type of phalanx is impractical. When compared with the wars of 
the ancients, even the offspring of Hagar have greatly reduced the depth 
of their formations.’ * This last excerpt is a characteristic example of the 
author”’s realistic approach to warfare in the East in the tenth century. 

Another important change that we notice both in the Sylloge and the 
Praecepta is the term ‘double-faced’ that refers not only to the mixed 
cavalry-infantry formation of the army, but also to the battle formation of 
each taxiarchy that formed the infantry square. A double-phalanx of heavy 
infantrymen facing the front and back of the formation was not an innova- 
tion of the period, as the author of the Sfrategikon affirms: 


Assuming that the files are sixteen men deep and hostile forces appear both 
in front and to their rear, if the enemy approaching the front is getting very 
close give the command: ‘Divide in the middle. Form double phalanx.” The 
first eight men halt. The other eight face about and move back, thus forming 
a double phalanx.” 


Our authors’ insistence, however, in putting heavy infantrymen at the 
back of each formation as well as to the front, a 4-24 formation in the 
Sylloge and à 2-3-2 in the Praecepta, is a strong indication that this was 
a recent development based on the experience acquired in the wars of the 
mid-tenth century in the operational theatres in Cilicia and Mesopotamia. 
Furthermore, both manuals are careful to put experienced men in the first 
and last lines of the taxiarchy, as well as in the first and last file. The 
two pentecontarchs (commanders of forty-nine men) stood at the wings of 
each 100-man line; the first line consisted entirely of dekarchs (command- 
ers of nine men) while the ovpay6c (rearguard) was formed of pentarchs 
(commanders of four men) and tetrarchs (commanders of three men). 
These were experienced and reliable soldiers who could boost the morale 
and fighting abilities of the men in front of them and could deal effectively 
with any emergency coming from the rear of the formation. *° 


The Sylloge Taktikorum is the first of the military treatises of our period 
that refers to a new unit that was established around the beginning of the 
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tenth century, the infantry corps of the menavlatoi. The term menavlion”! 
has been identified as a heavy javelin or spear, designed for thrusting and 
not casting. It comes from the Latin venabulum (uévaviov),” one of the 
three terms used to describe a heavy javelin — the other two were the veru- 
tum (Bnpôtta)” and martiobardulus (haptévBäpBovkov).* all of which 
are used by Vegetius and the author of the Taktika. This particular type 
of spear was made of ‘hard wood (oak, cornel) and just so thick as hands 
can wield them’.* Its shaft had a length of between eight to ten cubits, 
which according to Schilbach works out between 2.7 and 3.6 metres.” The 
operational role of this new unit is described in the Sylloge Taktikorum: 


There is the tagma of the so-called menavlatoi, numbering 300, all shield- 
bearers; first, they should be made to stand in the front ranks of the intervals 
[between the units]; when the enemies approach within a bow-shot range, they 
[menavlatoi] should proceed through the intervals and towards the enemy 
units and deploy either in a straight line or in a wedge formation as it has been 
said on chapter 46, at a distance of between 30 to 40 orgyai (opyvai) [from the 
rest of the army]. Their purpose is to stab boldly the horses of the kataphrakts 
with their menavlia.* 


This was a unit of men on foot — separate from the twelve main units of 
the heavy infantry and skirmishers — numbering some 300 men. It was 
deployed in the front ranks of the intervals between the infantry units that 
faced the front (Kkatä LÉtTorov), but once the enemy attack approached 
within bow-shot distance they would manoeuvre out of the square and 
deploy at a distance of some 55 to 72 metres in front of the main army, 
either in a linear or wedge formation. Their operational role was to receive 
the enemy attack, which was to come from the heavy cavalry, by kneeling 
and anchoring the butts of the menavlia to the ground, aiming their weap- 
ons at an angle against the enemy horses. 

As the menavlatoi Were a newly established unit in the Byzantine 
army of the tenth century, its role and tactics on the battlefields of the 
East would have evolved through trial and error throughout the second 
and third quarter of the century. Hence, it should not come as a surprise 
to find the author of the Praecepta introducing significant changes in the 
numbers and operational role of this corps of infantrymen. First, the total 
number of the menavlatoi quadrupled from 300 to 1,200, which reveals 
how important they were in receiving the attacks of enemy heavy cav- 
alry. We can identify a change in the structure of the unit as well, as the 
Praecepta also incorporates them into the taxiarchies of the main army; 
according to Phocas, each of the twelve chiliarchs/taxiarchs should have 
a complement of 100 menavlatoi. 
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The original position of each unit of menavlatoi is not specified in the 
Praecepta, although the author refers only to the extra slingers, archers 
and javeliners that were to deploy at the intervals of the infantry taxiar- 
chies; thus, we understand that this was not supposed to be their starting 
point. However, we read in the Taktika of Nicephorus Uranus that 


the menavlatoi must be at the ready in the back [of the taxiarchy] and on 
whichever side they see the enemy kataphraktoi attacking, those menavlatoi 
must immediately move out through the aforementioned intervals and take 
their places in front of the infantry formation.” 


Therefore, once the point of attack of the enemy units was located, the 
menavlatoi manoeuvred through the intervals — probably divided into two 
units of fifty men, led by two pentecontarchs on either side of the tax- 
1archy — and deployed in front of the rest of the infantry, thus making it 
eight deep. Phocas, however, was careful to highlight that the menavlatoi 
must be deployed in front of the infantry, ‘by no means isolated from 
them, but instead closely ranked with them”.“ This statement reveals that 
in the decade or so between the writing of the Sylloge and the Praecepta 
the deployment of a separate corps of menavlatoi projected at a distance 
of some 55-70 metres in front of the main army had obviously failed to 
produce any satisfactory results. 

This unit of heavy spearmen was active in campaigns throughout the 
century.“ In relation to the introduction of the corps of the menavlatoi 
and the increase in the depth of the first ranks of the heavy infantry, we 
notice a significant change that was unveiled by Uranus in his Taktika at 
the turn of the century. In chapter 56, Nicephorus records: ‘It is necessary 
to combine two files of infantry men and make them into one; that is, one 
file must move into the next one and the seven men must become fourteen 
and thicken the formation.“ What the author suggests is a simple, fast and 
effective infantry manoeuvre that would double the depth of the phalanx, 
excluding the two extra lines of menavlatoi in front of the oplitai, with 
only à marginal loss of space — the total length of the phalanx would be 
reduced by just one file. 

This extract from the Taktika may read as an original manoeuvre based 
on Uranus” experience in the East and the Balkans, but the basic idea 
behind it greatly resembles the one described by Aelian and the author of 
the Strategikon: 


The depth of the phalanx is, thus, doubled when the second file is thrown into 
the first, so that the leader of the second file takes his place behind the leader 
of the first; the second man in the second file becomes fourth in the first; the 
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third in the second becomes sixth in the first file and so on, till the whole sec- 
ond file be inserted in the first.* 

The depth of the files may be increased or doubled. Assume that the troops 
are standing four deep and the commander wants to double that to correspond 
to the depth of the enemy’s line and to make his own stronger in preparation 
for the charge. The command for this is ‘Enter’ [/ntra]. And the files become 
eight deep.“ 


Similar manoeuvres feature in the changing of the formation of the Athenian 
cavalry of the fifth century Bc, from a 10 x 10 square to a 20 x 5 rectangle. 
The manoeuvre required: (1) a standard parade formation in order for (2) the 
files to open sufficiently for the rear five-man unit of each ten-man file to 
(3) move left and forward and take its place next to the unit that was just 
in front of it. If we take the three stages of this manoeuvre in reverse order 
and we assimilate the five-man units of cavalry to a single infantryman in 
Uranus’ description, then both manoeuvres appear almost identical. 


Tactical Changes: The Role of the Armenians and the Rus”’ 


In the opening lines of the Praecepta, the author refers to the qualities 
necessary for a foot soldier serving in the imperial army. Youth, stature, 
strength and agility in the use of their weapons are the desirable qualities 
underlined by Phocas. He also feels the need to comment on the national- 
ity of the foot soldiers: ‘It is both best and necessary to choose foot soldiers 
[otpatiwtac] from the Byzantines and the Armenians, heavy infantry men 
[omaitag] large in stature and no more than forty years of age.”* This rec- 
ommendation is coupled with what we read just a few paragraphs later: 
‘Inside the aforementioned intervals [of the infantry square], if there are 
javeliners, whether Rhos (P&g) or either foreigners . . .* 

The authors of the faktika works were always keen to stress the qual- 
ities of a soldier regarding his age, stature, physique and agility in the 
use of the sword and lance. Compared with the Syloge Taktikorum and 
Leo’s Taktika, none of the authors makes any recommendations regard- 
ing the nationality of the foot soldiers, with the possible exception of the 
treatise On Skirmishing (c. 950), which refers to the sentries posted on the 
Byzantine borders as being of Armenian origin — although this can hardly 
be seen as a recommendation but rather as a simple remark.* Does the 
mention of the two nationalities (Rus’ and Armenian) reveal any changes 
in the army’s tactics and organisation? Is the employment of these two 
types of foot soldiers by the Byzantines in this period of expansion related 
to a possible reaction to the battle tactics employed by their enemies in 
the East? 
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Armenians had been serving in the Byzantine army as early as the sixth 
century, sometimes voluntarily as refugees or adventurers migrating from 
the East, at others forcibly removed from their homes in Cilicia and Syria 
and settled on imperial lands, mostly in Thrace, Macedonia and Cyprus. 
In the middle of the tenth century, the number of Armenians in the empire 
increased significantly due to the Byzantine government’s need to repopu- 
late the various regions that were captured by the Arabs, such as Melitene, 
Tarsus, Adana and Antioch, cities that suffered significant losses in popu- 
lation after the expulsion or execution of their inhabitants.”’ Hence, by 
the middle of the century, a whole new range of military districts under 
independent commanders had been established, initially by upgrading the 
former kleisourai to the status of themes, as well as the incorporation 
of new regions as fhemata.”' These were called ‘frontier” (akpitik&) or 
Armenian (Apuevu| ]k&) themes, not only because of their predominantly 
Armenian population, but also to differentiate them from the older and 
larger Byzantine (Pœuaïxé) themes of the interior.” 

The Armenians played a prominent role in the operations against the 
Arabs in northern Mesopotamia, Cilicia and Syria. The role of the Arme- 
nian contingents of Mleh, a patrician and commander of the predomi- 
nantly Armenian regions around Tzamandos and Lycandos (914-34), 
in the military campaigns of John Curcuas — himself an Armenian — can 
hardly be overestimated, especially in the capture of Melitene and its 
environs in 934.* The De Ceremoniis and Leo the Deacon maintain that 
Armenians constituted a large percentage of the army that was mustered 
to invade Crete in the reigns of both Leo VI and Romanus IL, while 
Nicephorus Phocas settled a great number of them on the island after 
its conquest in 961. Finally, the army of 50,000 mustered by Bardas 
Phocas against Sayf ad-Dawla in 954 consisted of Armenians, Turks, 
Rus’, Bulgars, Slavs and Khazars.® It was not only the ready and abun- 
dant supply of Armenian soldiers, however, that made them attractive 
employees by the Byzantine state. Their warlike qualities were famous 
and, even though the Byzantine chroniclers” antipathy towards them is 
evident, we should not underestimate their valour and fighting ability 
on the battlefields of Mesopotamia and Cilicia.”? 

The role of the infantry units of the middle of the tenth century, as 
reflected in the Praecepta Militaria written in a period of intense military 
activity in Asia Minor and the Balkans, demonstrates the empire’s need 
for professional soldiers with discipline, high morale, uniformity in train- 
ing and tactical specialism to be deployed alongside the elite fagmatic 
units — a sharp contrast to the view of foot soldiers as a mere rabble to 
be used for the defence of towns and castles in the preceding centuries. 
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Armenian soldiers represented the best foot soldiers the empire had at its 
disposal in ample supply in the tenth century. Their mention, however, in 
that particular excerpt of the Praecepta should not be taken as an indica- 
tion of a possible reaction to the battle tactics employed by their enemies 
in the East, but rather as an up-to-date account of the Byzantine army. 


The course of the employment of Rus’ soldiers in the Byzantine army devel- 
oped somewhat differently. Prior to the arrival of the famous Varangian 
Guard to the rescue of Basil IT in 988, contacts between the empire and the 
Rus’ existed even before the first siege of Constantinople in 860.Ÿ The key 
dates, however, for the future of Rus’ soldiers in Byzantine service are the 
years 868, 911 and 941, which mark the treaties that were drawn between 
the Byzantine emperors and the Rus’ great princes, following the sieges of 
the imperial capital. From this period onwards, we find scores of Rus’ par- 
ticipating in every major operation, although I should point out that these 
troops were employed as individuals and never formed a separate and dis- 
tinct unit before 988. 

These elite Rus’ troops were primarily heavily armed foot soldiers 
that fought in close formation, shield by shield. The fact that they are 
mentioned in the Praecepta should not come as a surprise because the 
Byzantines were quick to spot the advantages of employing these heavily 
armed infantrymen into their ranks. Indeed, the late tenth-century treatise 
On Tactics mentions these troops forming elite units of heavy infantry, 
probably spearmen or javeliners, escorting the emperor and performing 
special duties during the campaign.” 

It would be very interesting if we were able to reconstruct the Rus’ 
fighting tactics, particularly against the heavy infantry of the Iranian Day- 
lami. The latter were regarded as the elite infantry of the Arab armies (the 
Tulunids, the Ikhshidids, the Hamdanids, the Mirdasids and the Fatimids — 
although not before the reign of al-Aziz)® and had very similar equipment 
to the Rus’, meaning large battle-axes and swords, accompanied by two- 
pronged spears (zupin or mizrag).' Their ethnic background — coming from 
the Elburz Mountains of north-western Iran — made them excellent fighters 
in mountainous and broken terrain where the cavalry could not operate, and 
perhaps the employment of the Rus”’ would have been an answer to these 
sturdy foot soldiers. The relatively small numbers of the Rus’ prior to the 
arrival of the Varangian Guard, however, would not have allowed their 
deployment in the main Byzantine army units — the taxiarchies — but rather 
in smaller and distinct units performing special duties, bearing in mind that 
the Byzantines used to keep both indigenous and foreign units ethnically 
and geographically coherent. 
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Tactical Changes: Greek Fire and Other Incendiaries 


An interesting passage from the Praecepta is the one mentioning the use 
of Greek fire inland: 


The commander of the army should have with him small cheiromaggana 
[xEewpoudyyava], three elakatia [nAakätia], a swivel tube with liquid fire and 
a hand-pump [yeipocipovva], so that, if the enemy is using the same deploy- 
ment in equal strength, our men can gain the upper hand over the foe and 
break them up by using both the cheiromaggana and the artificial liquid fire 
[okevactod ka ko nTiwoù rup6ç]. 


There are three important terms in this passage: yeipouäyyava, 4E1po- 
cipouva and oKEvaotod Kai kokANTIKOd rup6c. Beginning with the last 
of the three, the term ‘artificial liquid fire’® is used to describe Greek 
fire, as almost all of the authors of military treatises who mention this 
weapon are using adjectives that derive from the verb okevälo (to man- 
ufacture).® Greek fire was an unstable and highly flammable substance, 
which was produced, almost certainly, out of crude oil or a distillation 
of it that was obtained from wells very close to the surface in the regions 
of the north Black Sea coast, in the Caucasus region between the Black 
and Caspian Seas, and in areas of northern Mesopotamia.® The use of 
naphtha — Persian word for petroleum, originally denoting oil- or chem- 
ical-based incendiary substances in Arabic — and other incendiaries in 
warfare are attested since the fifth century Bc; thus, the innovation in 
the introduction of Greek fire by Kallinikos in the third quarter of the 
seventh century lies in the method of projecting this liquid rather than in 
the substance itself. 

Recent studies have shown that the essential mechanism for project- 
ing Greek fire was an adaptation of a Graeco-Roman pump, a device that 
could be divided into three parts: (1) a small hearth or brazier that was 
used to heat the oil in its container before battle, with prolonged heating 
producing longer ranges, (2) a swivel tube, through which the oil was pro- 
jJected in any direction against the enemy, and (3) a bronze siphon (o1pov) 
or pump, by means of which some of the pressure to project the oil was 
obtained. Hence, the second of the terms used by Phocas — the yeipooi- 
povva (cheirosiphona) — comes from the plural form of the last element 
of Kallinikos’ device, the bronze pump, with the addition of the prefix 
XE1p6- (hand-held). Finally, the term uéyyava (mangana) describes other 
launching devices like catapults, ballistae and gerania (T-shaped cranes 
turning in a circle) that were used to throw containers of Greek fire and 
other incendiaries against the enemy.°? 
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Greek fire was primarily used in naval and siege warfare, but the use of 
this weapon in pitched battle — by a land army at their enemies marching 
against them — is not reported by any Byzantine primary source before 
the Praecepta. We may trace the period of this ‘tactical innovation” to the 
writings of Leo VI: 


You [admiral] should also employ the other method, with small siphones 
throwing [the fire] by hand which are held behind iron skoutaria [shields] by 
the soldiers. These are known as hand-siphones and were recently invented 
by our Majesty. They also throw processed fire into the faces of the enemy.% 


This is the earliest written evidence for such hand-held siphones — small 
devices designed to project Greek fire against the crews of enemy ships. 
The author of the Sylloge Taktikorum also makes reference to strepta, 
‘which shoot clearly by machine the liquid fire that is also called brilliant 
by the many, and the so-called cheirosiphones which our majesty have 
now devised’. Therefore, we can conclude that the move to smaller 
hand-held projectiles of Greek fire used directly against enemy crews 
had taken place some time in Leo VPSs reign. However, was Nicephorus’ 
recommendation of bringing these devices/projectiles into battle, ‘in case 
the enemy is deployed in equal strength’, a tactical innovation by the 
emperor? Or was he influenced by the employment of similar weapons 
by the Arabs? 

Muslim armies had been using various devices that could project 
incendiary substances as early as the beginning of the ninth century.” One 
was by means of what was known as a zarraga, a bronze piston pump 
— very similar to the Greek siphon — from whose nozzle a jet of burning 
liquid was projected, while a box full of naphtha was attached to it by 
pipes." The most common use of incendiaries in Islamic history, how- 
ever, took the form of containers of naphtha. These ranged from small 
grenades called karaz, made out of glass and clay, to the larger gidr (pots 
or clay containers) to be thrown from a siege machine.” Muslim armies 
made much use of the manjanig or mangonel, a machine which involved 
the swinging of a beam or the movement of a counterpoise to strike and 
propel a missile with great force, and the arrada, a ballista which hurled 
missiles through a torsion of ropes.”* 

A number of Muslim sources also refer to the naffatun, a special unit 
of troops — predominantly Iranian Daylami —* that was attached to each 
corps of archers in the armies of the Abbasid period, wore fire-proof 
suits and threw incendiary materials — naphtha grenades and naphtha 
emitted from a siphon.” As early as the tenth century, they are reported 
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by al-Harthami to be used in the opening stages of pitched battle, where 
the main attack from the Muslims was preceded by volleys of arrows 
and naphtha. Similarly, in the mid-twelfth century, al-Tarsusi gives us a 
very detailed description of the different types of naphtha and their use 
in land and naval warfare. In the mid-ninth century, al-Tabari reports 
encounters between ‘fire hurlers’ (naffatun) and Byzantines in Upper 
Mesopotamia in AH 249 (863-4), while the same chronicler mentions 
the use of oil and flammable substances by Musa ibn Bugha in Qarzim 
against Daylami infantry in a land battle.” Finally, Ibn al-Athir reports 
a confrontation between Yaqut, governor of Shiraz, and the Buwaïhid 
Imadaddaula in AH 322 (944), where he clearly mentions the use of 
naphtha grenades against troops on the ground.” 

We now know that Byzantine and Muslim naval preparedness and 
technology were on an equal footing, and the Muslims of the tenth century 
used Greek fire — or their version of incendiary mixture — as efficiently 
as the Byzantines did.” In fact, the great tradition of the Muslim world 
regarding incendiary weapons and the number of examples cited here of 
their use in pitched battles in Mesopotamia and the Taurus frontiers long 
before the writings of Nicephorus Phocas, point to the fact that the Byz- 
antines were the ones influenced by their enemies in the use of hand-held 
siphones of Greek fire in pitched battle. 

Whether these weapons, recommended by Phocas to be taken by a 
commander in battle, had any real effect upon the enemy 1s very difficult 
to know with certainty. It seems more likely that they were deployed 
mainly for psychological reasons rather than to inflict significant casual- 
ties on the enemy. Indeed, more than twelve centuries before the compi- 
lation of the Praecepta, We read in Sun-Tzu: ‘In general, fire is used to 
throw enemies into confusion so that you can attack them. It is not sim- 
ply to destroy enemies with fire.” * Frontinus also notes in his Stratege- 
mata (late first century AD) the use of carts filled with pitch and sulphur, 
which were set on fire and driven against the enemy to cause panic in its 
ranks.%! We should note that some three centuries later, several Muslim 
military treatises report not only the use of light canons in battle against 
the Mongols, but that the ‘Egyptians’ also had a cavalry force specially 
equipped with a canon (midfa) and crackers (sawarikh), which were 
used to frighten the enemy — mainly the horses — and cause confusion 
in the enemy ranks.* Joinville, recounting the deeds of the French king 
Louis IX during the Seventh Crusade (1248-54), in his Life of St Louis 
(completed in 1309), has the following to say about the psychological 
effects of the use of Greek fire against the besiegers of Mansourah in 
December 1248: 
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This is what Greek Fire was like: it came straight at you as big as a vinegar 
barrel, with a tail of fire behind as long as a big lance. It made such a noise as 
it came that it seemed like the thunder of heaven; it looked like a dragon fly- 
ing through the air. It gave so intense a light that in the camp you could see as 
clearly as by daylight in the great mass of flame which illuminated everything.® 


Tactical Changes: Structure and Deployment 
of Cavalry Units 


The regular cavalry units, which made up the bulk of the Byzantine army’s 
cavalry force, were grouped in small tactical units of fifty men, each called 
a bandum, and deployed in battle formations of a hundred men across (two 
banda) and five men deep. According to the Syntaxis Armatorum Quadrata 
and the Praecepta, the first two rows comprised heavy cavalrymen, with 
the following two consisting of mounted archers. In order to make the for- 
mation double-faced, the last row deployed heavy cavalry as well. The 
double-face formation was not an innovation for the cavalry units as it was 
for the infantry; rather, it was recommended by the author of the Sfrategikon 
for the four divisions of the second line of cavalry troops: ‘Make these divi- 
sions double-fronted in order to meet attacks from the rear.’ 

These comments about the depth of the cavalry bandum indicate a signif- 
icant change in the unit’s deployment on the battlefield. Indeed, the author 
of the Praecepta suggests decreasing the number of lines from the previous 
eight (or even ten), recommended in the Sfrategikon and the Taktika, to 
just five as it would not impede its fighting efficiency on the field of battle. 
As a matter of fact, it is the author of the Sfrategikon who acknowledges 
that the ancient authorities considered the depth of four men to be sufficient 
for a cavalry tagma, ‘as greater depth [was] viewed as useless and serving 
no purpose’ .” In reality, the Spartan cavalry y6pa (mora — a division of the 
Spartan army, varying in strength) deployed a 24 x 4 formation — a variation 
on the more common 12 x 8 rectangle — during the Peloponnesian War, * the 
Athenians made use of formations of 10 x 10 and 20 x 5 based on the ten 
puAaai (phylai — races, tribes; also a military contingent furnished by a tribe) 
created by Cleisthenes in the late sixth century Bc;* while the Theban and 
Boeotian tot (ilai — military subdivisions of a cavalry mora) formations 
were usually 10 x 5. 

Furthermore, the proportion of heavy cavalry to mounted archers had 
changed by the middle of the tenth century. The Sfrategikon recommends 
that a third of all troops in each division should be archers stationed at 
the flanks of the formation, while the rest should be lancers placed at the 
centre”! Yet three centuries later, the author of the Syloge Taktikorum 
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describes à 2-1-—2 formation with only the middle of the five lines composed 
of mounted archers, with Phocas doubling this number a generation later to 
a 2—-2-1 formation, where the third and fourth rows had a full complement 
of two archer banda each, and the ovpayés line of tetrarchs — lancers — made 
the formation double-faced.” Phocas also insists that the five-man depth 
and the ratio of lancers to archers had to be maintained whatever the number 
of men available, contrary to the Strategikon’s recommendation that ‘it is 


necessary to regulate the depth of formation according to the type of unit”. 


The military treatises of the tenth century are the first to attest to the ‘rein- 
troduction’ of the kataphraktoi unit and their tpiywvos napétaëis (trigonos 
parataxis) — à tactical formation described as a triangular one, but resem- 
bling rather a trapezium — which was simple in design and easy to cre- 
ate on the battlefield. The kataphraktoi were by far the most elite unit of 
the Byzantine army when it came to training, experience and, of course, 
equipment.” Described in every detail by Phocas, following closely but not 
copying the author of the Sylloge, it stood twelve rows deep, with the first 
one numbering twenty men and with every line increasing this number by 
four men — two on either side; hence, the twelfth row had sixty-four men, 
raising the number of men for the entire formation to 504. 

Phocas also gives an alternative formation, in case the commander did 
not have the necessary number of men at his disposal, with a total of 384 
men divided into twelve rows, with the first row having ten men instead 
of twenty and the last one fifty-four instead of sixty-four.” This, however, 
was a mixed formation that included a certain number of mounted archers 
and javeliners, who played a specific tactical role in the tpiyovos napétaës 
(wedge cavalry formation). Although the kataphrakts formed the first four 
rows, from the fifth row to the twelfth and in the middle of the formation 
were mounted archers enclosed within the surrounding kataphraktoi, while 
the two horsemen on each wing alternated between lancers and archers. 

It is in the latter part of the work where we can point out the difference 
with the writings of the Sylloge’s author: 


The first row and the second, and the third and fourth, and also the twelfth 
and the eleventh, and the tenth and the ninth should all be composed of 
Kkataphrakts; the rest four rows [in the middle] should be composed of 
archers and lancers.% 


Thus, what Phocas did was to move the archers to the centre of the triangular 
formation ‘where they [archers] could be protected by them [kataphrakts] 


Does this change in the structure of the triangular kataphrakt formation 
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signal any kind of Byzantine adaptation to the reality of warfare in the East? 
Was this an attempt to secure the flanks of the formation from enemy attacks, 
and is it possible to link this change to the introduction of the two banda of 
prokoursatores, as I will describe below? 

Overall, the wedge cavalry formation (tpiywvos napétaëis) was not 
an innovation of the tacticians of the tenth century; rather, it has its roots 
in ancient Greek cavalry tactics and can be traced as far back as the sev- 
enth century Bc. According to Asclepiodotus, paraphrased two centuries 
later by Aelian: ‘It is said that the Scythians and the Thracians invented 
the wedge formation, and that later the Macedonians used it, since they 
considered it more practical than the square formation.” Apparently, it 
was King Phillip Il of Macedonia who adopted this formation from the 
Thracians in the first years of his reign, probably by seeing the Thracian 
cavalry in action, as these people were neighbours of the Macedonian 
tribes for many centuries.°” 

We can trace the origins of the wedge formation further back in time if 
we consider that a wedge (tpiywvog) is, practically, half of another famous 
formation in ancient Greece. This was practised by the southern neigh- 
bours of the Macedonians — the Thessalians — since the seventh century 
BC and was known as the rhomboïd (pouBoawet) formation: ‘The half of 
the rhomb is called à wedge, taking a triangular form; so that the wedge 
is discoverable in the very formation of the rhomb.”"" Finally, the famous 
predecessor of the Byzantine wedge was the Roman cuneus, described by 
Vegetius as primarily an infantry formation: 


À cuneus is the name for a mass of infantry who are attached to the line, which 
moves forward, narrower in front and broader behind, and breaks through the 
enemy lines, because a larger number of men are discharging missiles into 
one position. °! 


The rhomboid formation may have had a few advantages over the 
wedge, as it could change direction more easily as a single entity, with the 
rnhayiopürakes (plagiofylakes) — the officers on the left and right angles of 
the rhomb — taking command of the entire unit in the place of the iAapyoc 
(ilarchos) — the squadron commander who was at the fore-point."? Both 
formations, however, were suitable for shock tactics: 


For the front of the wedge formation is narrow, as in the rhomboid, and only 
one-half as wide, and this made it easiest for them to break through, as well 
as brought the leaders in front of the rest, while wheeling was thus easier 
than in the square formation, since all have their eyes fixed on the single 
squadron-commander, as in the case also in the flight of cranes.!"* 
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An issue that has been raised by modern historians regarding the effects 
of a cavalry attack on a tight infantry formation should be mentioned at this 
point. In the past, numerous ancient and medieval historians have main- 
tained that ‘it was an axiom that cavalry could not make a frontal attack 
on an unbroken line of heavy-armed spearmen” and that no horse would 
run into a mass of foot soldiers to face certain death.” The cavalry charge 
was mainly à psychological weapon that aimed at frightening the enemy 
soldiers and creating gaps in their formation that could then be penetrated. 
If a charge failed to break the line of infantry, the cavalry could often then 
either retreat and renew its charge, or advance the last few yards to engage 
in single combat. In contrast, there is the opinion that was raised initially 
by Worley and, more recently, by Sears and Willekes that horses in their 
final stage of cavalry charge would resemble more a group of stampeding 
cattle that could trample virtually anything in its path. They maintain that 
on open and favourable ground, cavalry can charge infantry, even if the 
infantry is in good order.” 

Judging by the way the authors of the tenth-century treatises arranged 
the archers and lancers within the triangular formation, they presaged 
an attack on three stages:'% (1) the approach, during which the mounted 
archers would attempt to open up gaps in the ranks of the opposing infan- 
try; (2) the moment of impact and the ensuing melee, when the first four 
rows of lancers would press on with their assault to cut their way through 
the enemy ranks; (3) the pursuit, when the lancers and archers in the 
wings would be better suited to follow up with the retreating enemy units. 
Hence, without negating the stampeding effect of attacking horses over 
an enemy infantry formation, I believe that the biggest chance for horse- 
men to break through the enemy’s formation and engage in a melee was 
to thin down the front ranks of the enemy. This inevitably required the 
presence of archers, such as those included by both authors of faktika, 
to shoot volleys of arrows against the enemy concentrated on a specific 
part of their formation to create a gap that would be taken advantage of 
by the cavalry. 


Tactical Changes: The Third Line of Cavalry 


The military manuals of the tenth century record another change in the 
tactical formation of the Byzantine cavalry of this period. The third line of 
cavalry was first reported in chapter 46 of the Sylloge Taktikorum, and was 
also introduced by Nicephorus Uranus and the author of the treatise On 
Skirmishing under its Arabic name (sagah), which clearly demonstrates 
the influence of the Arabs on the Byzantine commanders and tacticians."°? 
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For centuries, the traditional model for the deployment of cavalry 
was the disposition of the entire cavalry force into two lines, along with 
the necessary units of flank guards, out-flankers and rear-guard units, 
as set down in detail in the Sfrategikon and paraphrased in the Taktika 
some three centuries later."® The author of the Strategikon emphasises the 
following: 


To form the whole army simply in one line facing the enemy for a general 
cavalry battle and to hold nothing in reserve for various eventualities in case 
of a reverse is the mark of an inexperienced and absolutely reckless man.” 


What follows, clearly shows the degree of Byzantine adaptability to the 
battle tactics of their enemies: 


Just as the Avars and Turks line up today keeping themselves in that forma- 
tion, and so they can be quickly called to support any unit that may give way 
in battle. For they do not draw themselves up in one battle-line only, as do the 
Romans and Persians, staking the fate of tens of thousands of horsemen on a 
single throw.!!"° 


Our author regards the drawing-up of the entire cavalry force in one bat- 
tle line as unwieldy, unable to manoeuvre in rough terrain, difficult to man- 
age and coordinate in battle, and lacking the necessary support in case it 
finds itself outflanked or counter-attacked while pursuing a fleeing enemy. 
Conversely, deployment in two lines bears the following advantages: the 
morale and confidence of the men in the first line is higher, knowing that 
their rear 1s protected from outflanking enemy manoeuvres, while it is also 
less likely that they will run away or desert their post. Furthermore, the sup- 
port line can work as a place of refuge and a rallying point for the retreating 
soldiers, and can reinforce the first line when necessary. Finally, according 
to our author, an army arrayed in two lines can repel an enemy who is not 
only equal but also superior in numbers. 

Breaking with the traditional model, which reflected military experience 
gained while fighting invading armies in the Balkans and the East in the 
sixth century, the compiler of the Sylloge Taktikorum suggests the addition 
of a third line of cavalry and outlines its role during battle: 


The third and last line [rapätaëic] is the saka, which is deployed a bow-shot 
behind the second [Bon8@6ç] line, being the same as the first [tpéuayoc] line in 
terms of numbers, units and all the rest, and if there are enough kataphrakts, 
the middle unit should be a triangular formation, if there are not enough, the 
middle unit should be like the rest.!!! 
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From what we have concluded so far, a number of major changes in 
the battlefield deployment of the Byzantine infantry and cavalry forces 
took place in the middle of the tenth century that could be considered 
a tactical response to the tactics employed by the Arabs as experienced 
by great officers in the East, such as John Curcuas, Nicephorus Phocas, 
John Tzimiskes and Nicephorus Uranus. The corps of infantry would 
march into battle in twelve taxiarchies of a thousand men each, form- 
ing à double-ribbed square that had three units and a specific number of 
intervals on each side to allow for the unencumbered access in and out 
of the square of the cavalry units fighting alongside them. Each infantry 
taxiarchy was also transformed to a large extent, not only regarding the 
depth of the phalanx formation, now reduced to 7 + 1 men (heavy and 
light infantrymen including the menavlatoi), but also in the deploy- 
ment of the men in each file. This now involved a two-fold formation, 
where the heavy infantrymen were put in the first two rows as well 
as at the back, to defend from potential attacks from behind and any 
attempts to encircle them. Other evidence includes the position of the 
cavalry in a mixed formation which, by the middle of the century, was 
positioned inside the square infantry formation — in essence a camp 
converted into a battle formation - manoeuvring through the intervals 
on the sides to open the battle while also being able to fall back into the 
square in case they were repulsed by the enemy. Changes in the battle 
formation of the elite cavalry unit of the kataphraktoi further demon- 
strates a Byzantine tendency to adjust to the tactics of the enemy, as the 
increase of the proportion of archers in the kataphrakts’ wedge shows. 
Finally, a great innovation of the period was the introduction of a third 
line of cavalry which had the crucial role of providing cover from any 
enveloping manoeuvres, identified in our Greek treatises under its 
Arabic name, sagah. 
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Tactical Changes in the Byzantine Armies of the 
Tenth Century: Investigating the Root Causes 


There is a series of questions that emerges from the evidence that has 
been scrutinised thus far in this study regarding the structural and tacti- 
cal changes in the Byzantine army of the tenth century. I believe that 
the answers to these questions would provide us with a clear picture as 
to whether the Byzantines were, indeed, showing any signs of innova- 
tion or tactical adaptation to the strategic situation in the East. Most 
importantly, however, [ wish to track down the catalyst (a battle, an 
encounter with an enemy nation, etc.) that provided the Byzantines with 
the impetus to develop many of their tactics in the operational theatres 
of the East. It is my intention to combine this with the following chap- 
ter that will investigate the evidence of adaptation that can be found 
in the contemporary historical sources about the battles between the 
Byzantines and the Arabs in the East for the same period — the middle 
of the tenth century. 


Tactical Changes in the Infantry 


The questions that have emerged thus far are the following: Why did 
Nicephorus Phocas change the infantry formation to a ôurto (two-fold, 
double) hollow square, and why did he move the cavalry inside it? Was 
the double-faced formation of the infantry taxiarchy an answer to the bat- 
tle tactics applied by his enemies? Why did the c. 930 Sylloge Taktikorum 
refer to the infantry taxiarchy as an avtiotouos (antistomos) formation 
— an oblong formation elongated on the front and back — rather than an 
dupiotouos (amfistomos) — an oblong formation elongated on the sides, 
as identified by Phocas a generation later? Is there any correlation between 
this double-faced formation and the moving of the archers from behind the 
main infantry force, as described in the c. 600 Strategikon and the c. 900 
Taktika, to the middle of the formation as advised by the authors of the 
mid-tenth century? 

We have already seen the advantages offered to a mixed army marching 
into battle in a square formation: the enemy cannot attack the formation 
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from all sides without dividing his forces, it is a place of refuge, and it 
offered far fewer opportunities for a soldier contemplating retreat or deser- 
tion. Phocas portrays the infantry square as the base from where the cavalry 
units would launch their attack against the enemy: ‘If it should happen that 
the enemy hits our cavalry units hard and repels them — God forbid — they 
must retire inside our heavy infantry units for protection’! Against whom, 
though, was this infantry square devised as a defensive formation and place 
of refuge for both infantry and cavalry? The author of the Praecepta identi- 
fies the enemy in just a few verses: 


If the enemy proceeds in close order with their forces in proper formation, 
bringing along a vast host of cavalry and infantry, and their forces move 
in against one side of our units, the Arabitai will encircle our four-sided 
formation in a swarm, as they usually do, confident in their horses. There 
is no need for the cavalry to head off in pursuit of them because of the 
speed of their horses, for when pursued they are not overtaken and, aided 
by the speed of their horses, they quickly counterattack and strike against 
our men.” 


The people that Nicephorus is referring to are the Bedouins, and he is 
using the term Arabitai (Apafitan) to distinguish them from the rest of the 
Muslim units (Ayapnvoi, Agarenoi). Who were these people and what was 
their role in the Muslim armies of the tenth century? 

The Hamdanids and the Fatimids were using Bedouin tribes as a 
source of irregular auxiliary troops for many centuries up to the tenth and 
beyond. The Hamdanids recruited these troops from the northern Syrian 
tribes of the Banu Kiülab and the Banu Numair that dwelt in this region 
ever since they had migrated from the Arabian Peninsula three centuries 
ago — some of them succumbing to the process of sedentism, while others 
retaining their nomadic way of life and spirit of warfare.* Although it is 
impossible to give a precise figure for the total number of Bedouins avail- 
able for military service, many of the Bedouin tribes that were employed 
by the Hamdanid and Fatimid governments received yearly stipends by 
means of igta‘ in return for military service and loyalty* This lightly 
armed cavalry wore little or no armour and carried a short lance, rather 
than a bow,° while they seem to have used very similar enveloping tac- 
tics to the Seljuk Turks.’ Greater speed and mobility, resulting from their 
light armour and the superiority of their horses,* gave the Bedouins the 
upper hand in skirmishing tactics. The only thing the Byzantines could 
do to counter their feigned retreat and encircling tactics was to maintain 
their formation and refrain from giving chase,” while additional cavalry 
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units were kept as a reserve in the intervals on both flanks to counterat- 
tack and scatter them." 

We read in the Mugaddimah of Ibn Khaldun (written in 1377) about 
the methods of waging war employed by various peoples: 


Since the beginning of men’s existence, war has been waged in the world in 
two ways. One is by advance in closed formation. The other is the technique 
of attack and withdrawal. The advance in closed formation has been the tech- 
nique of all non-Arabs throughout their entire existence. The technique of 
attack and withdrawal has been that of the Berbers of the Maghreb." 


The battle tactic of repeated attacks and withdrawals that was accom- 
panied by an attempt to attack the enemy from behind had been central 
to Arab cavalry tactics since pre-Islamic times, although not using bows 
but rather lances. It was identified as karr wa farr, ‘a sudden attack by 
the army on the enemy, followed by a quick retreat’: ‘This was repeated 
during the battle and it often inflicted damage and confusion in the enemy 
ranks while the Muslim forces remained intact.” In connection with what 
has been discussed so far about the cavalry falling back to a field fortifica- 
ton for refuge, Ibn Khaldun also notes: 


One of the techniques of the peoples who use the technique of attack and 
withdrawal, is to set up, behind their enemies, a barricade of solid objects 
... to serve as refuge for the cavalry during attack and withdrawal ... 
The Arabs and most other Bedouin nations that move about and employ 
the technique of attack and withdrawal, dispose their camels and the pack 
animals carrying their litters in lines to steady the fighting men. They call 
it al-majbudah.® 


This was essentially the tactic which was central to the battlefield prac- 
ces of the Berbers of North Africa and Syria from early Islamic times 
to the eleventh century and perhaps even later, and of which the author 
of the Praecepta advised his officers to be cautious.* Could, however, 
the inspiration for the Byzantine infantry square, which is based on the 
imperial army’s military encampments, have come from the Muslims 
as well? 

A strong indication seems to be found in the period when it first 
appeared in the sources, during John Curcuas’ campaigns in the East 
in the 930s—40s. The Praecepta refers to the Muslims deploying their 
troops in square formations (tetpänAsvpos rapétaë), but not in the hol- 
low formation indicated for the Byzantine mixed armies. Rather, we 
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should look to the military treatise On Skirmishing (written c. 969, but 
reflecting earlier periods of border warfare in the East) for more clues: 
‘The enemy are ravaging our country without breaking their military 
formation [poooatwc] and not sending their raiding parties out to 
any great distance, but playing it very safe. ° The key term here is the 
adverb poooatws (fossatikos) denoting the way in which the Muslims 
marched through Byzantine territory, namely without breaking their for- 
mation. Although the Latin fossatum originally denoted a military camp 
— a synonym for the Greek ünAektov (aplekton) — it acquired several 
meanings in the military treatises of the tenth century: in On Skirmishing, 
On Tactics and in two of Constantine VIP Ss treatises on /mperial Military 
Expeditions it has the general meaning of the army’s marching formation 
on enemy territory. !? 

If we Look, though, at Leo VFs Taktika, the noun pocoätov (fossaton) 
(pocoürov 16 ürAiktov Tod OAOU GTpatod kaAEÏTOL — ‘entrenchment is 
the specific term for the camp of the entire army”) indicates a term which 
has the same meaning as in the Praecepta Militaria." If we examine these 
treatises together, could this mean that the Muslim raiding army that ‘was 
playing it safe’ was marching in a formation based on their encampment? 
The answer is possibly, if we consider that Muslim military manuals were 
keen to stress the importance of being vigilant and keeping a tight forma- 
tion when marching in enemy territory: 


Should the threat be ‘unknown’ [i.e. the direction from which it will be 
launched is not known], he [the commander] should scatter scouting parties 
and horsemen on all sides of the army, and muster the men according to their 
[battle] ranks and stations. The commander of the army should be in the mid- 
dle of the centre [section]."°? 


Therefore, we may assume that, as the writing of Nicephorus suggests, 
the Byzantine armies did adjust their tactics to counter the advantages of 
the Bedouins in terms of speed, manoeuvrability and surprise. Both the 
hollow double (Girrn) square that kept the cavalry units inside as a point 
of refuge and regroupment, and the double-faced formation of the taxiar- 
chy, with the heavy infantrymen kept at the back rows for safety in case 
the enemy broke into the square formation, were meant to deal with the 
cavalry tactics of the Bedouins. However, as Psellus and Attaleiates indi- 
cate in their description of the imperial campaigns in Syria in 1030 and 
1068, the battle tactics of the Bedouins continued to be a headache for the 
Byzantine generals many decades after the compilation of the Praecepta 
Militaria.” 
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Another theory I want to suggest argues that the inspiration for the 
hollow infantry square may have come directly from the marching forma- 
tions described by the ancient tacticians Asclepiodotus and Onasander. 
We read in the Zrparnyixôçs (General), and more specifically in the chapter 
‘On Maintaining Military Formation”: 


They [the soldiers] must proceed, prepared at the same time for marching and 
for battle . .. À marching formation that is compact and rectangular — not very 
much longer than its width — is safe and easy to manage for every emergency. 
The general must place his medical equipment, pack animals, and all his bag- 
gage in the centre of his army, not outside. Should he consider that his rear 
is not quite secure and undisturbed he should form his rearguard of the most 
vigorous and courageous soldiers.”! 


Therefore, according to Onasander, in a square or rectangular com- 
pact formation, the units most vulnerable to attack, such as the medical 
equipment train, would be placed in the centre, protected from enemy 
attacks not only from the front but also from the wings and the rear. The 
author does not mention any regular intervals, but these could perhaps 
be identified with the gaps created by the different units marching in 
formation. Asclepiodotus gives us an even better description of a hollow 
marching square: ‘Sometimes the army marches in four parts by divi- 
sions, on its guard upon every side against the enemy, and we have a 
four-sided figure fronting each side, an oblong rectangle or square which 
fronts on all sides.””” 

These passages would have served as an inspiration for the authors of 
the mid-tenth century faktika, bearing in mind that classical education was 
essential for a Byzantine officer, and that recent studies have concluded 
that the military leaders of the Byzantine army were well aware of the 
existing military manuals and frequently consulted them.” They may not 
have been as accurate regarding the numbers of units, intervals and the 
specific places of the different cavalry or infantry furmae, but it seems 
reasonable enough that this formation could have been modified to serve 
as a battle formation when marching in enemy territory, expecting a sud- 
den attack by the enemy from the front, the rear or the flanks: ‘If you are 
expecting combat, have your army march in formation, whether you are 
proceeding by droungoi or by tourmai or by entire battle-lines.”* 

In relation to what I have discussed so far in terms of the tactical 
changes in the composition and depth of the infantry taxiarchy in the tenth 
century, can We say that there is any correlation between the double-faced 
formation described by the Sylloge Taktikorum (4-2-4) and the Praecepta 
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Militaria (2-3-2) and the moving of the archers from behind the main 
infantry force into the middle of the formation? The Srrategikon describes 
the formation of the light infantry as a mixed formation, where the archers 
are posted ‘sometimes to the rear of each file in proportion to the num- 
ber of men’ or ‘sometimes within the files, alternating one heavy-armed 
infantry man with one archer’. This is a tactical deployment, which is also 
described by Asclepiodotus, and possibly Frontinus, and copied by Leo 
VIin his Taktika.® The reason, however, why this formation was imprac- 
tical and, perhaps, even dangerous for the heavy infantry in the first rows 
of the formation is explained by the following authors. 
We read in the Sfrategikos of Onasander: 


The general will assign his light-armed troops to a position in front of the 
phalanx, for if placed in the rear they will do more damage to their own army 
than to the enemy, and if among the heavy-armed, their peculiar skill will be 
ineffectual . .. but drawn up behind the ranks or in among the heavy-armed 
they will shoot high, so that the arrows have impetus only for their upward 
flight, and afterwards, even if they fall on the heads of the enemy, will have 
spent their force and cause little distress to the foe.” 


The author of the Sylloge Taktikorum also highlights the same danger to 
the infantry: ‘A sixteen-deep phalanx is useless because the archers and 
the slingers would be blocked by the number of infantrymen directly in 
front of them.” 

What do we know, however, about the Byzantine archers and their 
equipment in the tenth century and, most importantly, what changes 
does the Praecepta Militaria reveal about their tactical role on the bat- 
tlefields of the period? The Byzantine archer of the tenth century was 
equipped with the composite bow introduced during the fourth century 
AD by the Huns.* Composite bows have a long history. They were intro- 
duced in Egypt and Assyria sometime in the third millennium 8c, as they 
were in use in Mesopotamia, Anatolia and the northern Asian steppes 
from about 2400-600 Bc. They seem to have permeated into the Muslim 
world following the conquest of Sassanian Persia in the second quarter 
of the seventh century, but we have to bear in mind that variations in 
size, shape and performance are noticeable between regions and civi- 
lizations; for example, the Turkish bows tended to be shorter and less 
powerful than the Tartar ones. This weapon, which was essentially first 
developed as a cavalry bow — thus being short and light enough to use 
on horseback — was always of compound construction, consisting of five 
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wooden sections spliced together and having sinews glued to the back of 
the bow with strips of horn to reinforce its belly. The maximum range of 
a composite bow could reach some 250 yd (225 m), although the effec- 
tive range where a 550 g arrow could hit its target was reduced to about 
100 yd (90 m). The effectiveness of the English longbow, another medi- 
eval ‘revolutionary” weapon that has fascinated historians for centuries, 
was considered to have a range of around 220 yd (200 m), where archers 
could hit the target with à 2-5 m deviation. Tests conducted at the Royal 
Armaments Research and Development Establishment by Jones, how- 
ever, have proved that arrows with long needlepoint bodkin heads, shot 
from a 70 Ib (31.75 kg) bow could not penetrate a 3 mm plate armour at a 
range Of 33 ft (10 m), thus confirming Keegan’s view that ‘these arrows 
cannot ... given their terminal velocity and angle of impact, have done 
a great deal of harm”.” 

Hence, the main operational role of the archers would have been to 
shower the advancing enemy cavalry with clouds of arrows to thin their 
ranks as much as possible by picking up weaknesses in their armour, and 
to frustrate and disperse their attack altogether by causing mayhem in their 
ranks. The factors that were at play in the overall effectiveness of archers 
against cavalry were (1) the number of volleys released against the enemy 
before impact, and (2) the speed at which the enemy galloped towards 
the infantry formation. Regrettably, the lack of contemporary evidence 
on Byzantine archers does not allow us to form a comprehensive picture 
about their command structure, tactical role or rate of fire. 

Nevertheless, recent studies on similar questions regarding Western 
European and Muslim armies of the Crusader period can prove help- 
ful. According to Keegan’s estimates regarding the frequency of fire of 
the archers and the average speed of the charge of the French knights at 
the Battle of Agincourt in 1415, a well-trained and experienced long- 
bow archer would have been able to release one arrow shot every ten 
seconds, while a well-trained Mamluk ghulam in Saladin’s army could 
discharge up to five arrows in just three seconds.*? The French knights 
would have probably covered the 250 yd distance between the English 
and the French armies in about forty seconds or so — managing a speed 
of between twelve to fifteen miles an hour.” This would have given the 
English longbowmen the chance to shoot their bows three times — four, 
perhaps, if they were lucky. 

If we attempt to translate the operational role of the predominantly 
Armenian”” archers in the Byzantine army, based on the evidence of the 
English longbow and the Mamluk archers, we can say that they would 
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have been able to release three bow shots against the advancing enemy’s 
heavy cavalry at 10-12 second intervals, before the enemy could cover 
the 250 yd of the bow’s maximum range of fire. The fact that Phocas 
moved the bulk of the archers forward and incorporated them into the 
main body of the taxiarchy would have increased their range of fire, per- 
haps by as much as 20 yd or more,” as the men in front of the first row 
of archers would have decreased from twelve to just three. These would 
have crouched to anchor their spears and menavlia to the ground, giving 
the archers the freedom to shoot at the enemy at close range and achieve 
their maximum penetrating potential, while this may also have enabled 
them to shoot a fourth volley of arrows. Can this change, then, be seen as 
an answer to the superior fighting capabilities of the Arab heavy cavalry? 
It is possible, but we do not have any definitive answer to that question. 

However, the most noteworthy development that we can infer from 
the writings of the tacticians of the tenth century was the increased sig- 
nificance of the role of archers in the Byzantine army and their incor- 
poration into the main body of the infantry soldiers — the taxiarchy. Not 
only did their numbers increase significantly to more than half of the 
total number of foot soldiers in each division (not their overall num- 
ber, as that remained a third of the total of 4,800 men), but we can also 
see them fighting in unison, as one body of troops along with the rest 
of their comrades-in-arms, the heavy infantrymen. This is highlighted 
by the addition of the last two lines of the double-faced taxiarchy forma- 
tion, the ovpay6c, especially consisting of well-trained and experienced 
men carrying the rank of tetrarch. 

We can better understand the significance of this formation for battle- 
field tactics if we compare it with a very similar development in Western 
Europe one and a half centuries later. I am referring to the dismounting 
of men-at-arms by the Anglo-Norman kings in the early twelfth century. 
At the engagements at Tinchebrai (1106), Brémule (1119) and Lincoln 
(1141), units of knights dismounted to fight on foot, although there is no 
direct evidence for the role of archers except a hint of their presence at 
Brémule in 1119.* At Bourgtheroulde (1124), there are very strong indi- 
cations that units of archers were deployed either in the front (according 
to Orderic Vitalis) or on the left wing (according to Robert Torigny) of the 
men-at-arms to repel the charging French knights, while at Northallerton 
(1138) the ferocity of the Galwegian attack was met by the English archers 
‘letting off clouds of arrows’. Significantly, the place of the archers at 
Northallerton was just behind the spearmen and the men-at-arms in the 
front ranks, a formation bearing great similarities to the tactical formation 
of a Byzantine taxiarchy. 
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However, why did the Anglo-Norman Knights fight as infantry? The 
theory that has been proposed suggests not only the influence of the 
Anglo-Saxon tradition, which was so forcefully exhibited at Hastings, but 
most importantly the strength and influence of the central authority.* The 
Anglo-Norman monarchy was one of the richest and most centralised in 
medieval Europe, thus being capable of raising large numbers of infantry 
that could mix with the professional standing army of the familia regis, 
which only a commander with enough power and authority could compel 
to dismount and fight on foot. 

A similar development in the Byzantine Empire of the tenth century 
stimulated a change in the strategic, operational and tactical role of the 
infantry in the imperial army. In marked contrast with the late sixth- 
century Sfrategikon, which deals with the infantry as an afterthought, 
the Praecepta dedicates its first two chapters to infantry formations. It is 
also clear from the figures given that the ratio between infantry and cav- 
alry had changed from 3:1 to 2:1, making the foot soldiers - numerically 
— the most significant element in the Byzantine army of the time. It was 
during this period that they acquired their own commander, identified as 
the oplitarches (onktäpyxns — the commander of the heavy infantrymen, 
or oplitai). 

Byzantinists have praised Constantine VII, Nicephorus Phocas and 
their successors for this radical change in the organisation, training and 
equipping of the armed forces, along with the rigorous discipline, opera- 
tional specialisation and professionalism they enforced, with the idea of 
tés (order, discipline) dominating the military texts of the period.” As 
in Polybius and in Procopius” Persian Wars, wherever indiscipline is pre- 
sented as a problem, the discussion is invariably couched in mention of 
the failure of leadership.* This issue prompted Psellus to comment: ‘The 
decisive factor in the achievement of victory was, in his [Basil Ils] opin- 
ion, the massing of troops in one coherent body, and for this reason alone 
he believed the Roman armies to be invincible.” * 

The tactical innovation that finalised the formation of the infantry pha- 
lanx of this period was the introduction of the corps of the menavlatoi, a 
unit that would have been deployed in front of the main army in either a 
linear or wedge formation, putting their heavy spears (menavlia) to the 
ground and at an angle to attack the horses of the charging enemy Kata- 
phraktoi. À second step taken by Phocas to bolster the defence of the 
infantry’s formation was the deployment of the ovpay6g line of tetrarchs 
to the front of the formation, thus increasing the depth of the heavy infan- 
try in the front rows to four deep (including the menavlatoi). This depth of 
the phalanx could have been further increased by the manoeuvre described 
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by Nicephorus Uranus, known from ancient times as the “doubling [of the 
phalanx] by depth’. 

A strong indication that the writings of Phocas came as a result of trial 
and error from years of fighting experience in the East can be found in the 
number and place of the unit of the menavlatoi. The latter were moved 
from being a protective shield of just 300 troops to being projected some 
55 to 72 metres in front of the main army to the front rank of each taxiar- 
chy, thus also quadrupling their number to 1,200 men. The projection of 
the corps of the menavlatoi, however, failed to produce any results. Why 
would that be? 

Although a unit like the menavlatoi could withstand an attack by 
heavy cavalry if it kept its formation unbroken and if it had adequate sup- 
port from units of cavalry and archers, its slow speed and limited ability 
for manoeuvre made any (counter) attack a very precarious undertaking, 
if not unthinkable, even for well-trained professional soldiers. Further- 
more, any unit of heavy infantry that was projected forward from the 
main army Was left with its flanks exposed to enemy attack, thus signifi- 
cantly increasing the chance of being encircled by the enemy cavalry.“ 
A characteristic example comes from the Battle of Dyrrachium (October 
1081) where the Varangian Guard, some 2,000 heavily armed men, fight- 
ing dismounted in their Anglo-Saxon custom in the centre front line of 
the whole formation but projected a few yards forward, was encircled and 
annihilated by the Normans when the units of the main Byzantine army 
of Alexius Comnenus failed to keep up with the advancing Saxons in 
what, we suspect, would have been an order for an all-out counterattack 
issued by the emperor.“! 

Finally, we should ask why did the tacticians of the tenth century 
feel the need to introduce this type of ‘anti-kataphrakf soldier? Can we 
explain this as another reaction to the changing tactics of the Muslim 
armies in the eastern operational theatres of the empire? Regrettably, 
primary sources do not provide us with concrete information in order to 
establish whether there was, indeed, a significant change in the structure 
and consistency of the Muslim armies fighting against the Byzantines in 
Cilicia, Syria and Mesopotamia. That said, we know that heavily armed 
cavalry troops had been serving in Muslim armies for centuries prior to 
the writing of the Sylloge Taktikorum and the Praecepta — except for 
the Fatimids whose army was initially based on the Berber tribes and it 
was only in the late tenth century (the reign of al-Aziz, 975-96), after 
the military shortcomings of the Berbers were revealed in their fighting 
in Syria, that a number of Turkish ghulam and Daylami soldiers were 
purchased.* 
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Rather, I believe that the Byzantine high command introduced this 
new unit of elite foot soldiers because this was the first time since the 
late Roman period that the corps of the infantry was asked to stand its 
ground and defend its position — and the cavalry units inside its formation 
— against enemy kataphraktoi. This new kind of heavily armed infantry- 
man clearly reflects the significant change in the nature of the missions 
undertaken by the Byzantine infantry units, as we have already seen, in 
complete contrast to the relatively undisciplined, poorly trained peasant 
militias of the previous centuries, whose role in warfare was mainly the 
manning of strategic towns, forts and outposts and a kind of frontier guer- 
rilla warfare (as seen in On Skirmishing). As such, they were always over- 
shadowed by the heavy cavalry, a situation that the generals of the tenth 
century desperately tried to change. 


Investigating the Root Cause: Tactical Changes in the Cavalry 


We have seen that the depth and composition of the regular cavalry units 
in the tenth century appear to have been different compared with the rec- 
ommendations of the authors of the Sfrategikon and the Taktika. Phocas 
describes a double-faced cavalry battalion of 500 men, which was five-men 
deep and a hundred across with the two middle rows composed of mounted 
archers. The tacticians of our period also recommended the addition of a 
third line of cavalry, identified by the author of the Sylloge Taktikorum, 
Nicephorus Uranus and the author of the treatise On Skirmishing by its 
Arabic name (sagah). What, however, was the underlining reason behind 
the introduction of the third cavalry line? 

The tactical role of the sagah is described by the author of the Sylloge 
Taktikorum: 


The general should make sure that there are intervals in the middle of the 
second line, so that the third line that comes right after that — which they call 
saka, Would be able to send [detachments] through the intervals to fend off 
[the enemy], for better security.“ 


What we understand from the extract is that the third line afforded more 
security to the entire cavalry formation in case the enemy managed 
to defeat the units of the first line and throw them back to the Bon06c 
(voethos — the support line). The sagah would be able to send detachments 
to repulse them in order for the general to keep the four units of the second 
line intact even longer and await the right moment to use them for any 
counterattack. 
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Looking for the source of the influence for the Byzantine addition of 
the third line of cavalry, we find that sagah was the technical term used 
by Muslim tacticians to denote the rearguard of an army, not in battle 
but rather in a marching formation. The classic model of a Muslim battle 
formation included five lines, the first two called the ‘fighters’, the third 
and fourth protecting the baggage train with the fifth forming the rear- 
guard.” The order of the march, however, described by authors such as 
al-Harthami, al-Ansari, Ibn Khaldun and the early fourteenth-century 
Damascene treatise Nihayat al-su’l wa'l-umniyya fi ta°lim a°mal al- 
furusiyya, consists of a vanguard (mugaddama), à right flank (maysara), 
a left flank (maymana) and a rearguard (sagah), along with the main 
force in the middle of the formation.“ 

Another possible sign of adaptation of the Byzantines to the tactics of 
their enemies is the slight change that we see in the composition of the 
triangular kataphrakt formation in the intervening years between the com- 
pilations of the Sylloge Taktikorum (c. 930$) and the Praecepta Militaria 
(c. 969). Essentially, what Phocas did was move the mounted archers to 
the centre of the formation ‘where they [the archers] could be protected 
by them [the kataphrakts]”, whereas before they composed the entire mid- 
die section between the fifth and the eighth rows. Was this an attempt to 
secure the flanks of the formation from enemy attacks? The answer could 
be affirmative if we combine this change with a cavalry manoeuvre that 
was introduced by our authors in this period, involving the corps of the 
prokoursatores. 

The prokoursatores were a lightly armed reconnaissance and skirmish- 
ing unit that galloped ahead of the main army and were expected to turn 
the initial skirmishes with the enemy units to their advantage. In case they 
failed, they were supposed to retire, drawing the enemy onto the main 
force through the intervals of the cavalry units and line up directly behind 
them.” As the kataphraktoi would launch their attack, the ropoteretes 
(commander) of the prokoursatores 


must dispatch fifty of his men through the two intervals on either side of the 
kataphraktoi out to the right flank of the kataphraktoi and fifty out to the left 
to ride beside the kataphraktoi and keep the enemy away from their flanks so 
that they do not divert or disrupt the kataphraktoi and break up their charge.“ 


It is quite likely that Phocas wished to prevent any Bedouin attacks on 
the flanks of his kataphrakt triangular formation, something which could 
have had a ‘bowling ball” effect on the ranks of his cavalrymen and seri- 
ously disrupt their change. As McGeer suggests, this recommendation 
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could well be seen as part of the action-reaction pendulum of the Byz- 
antino-Hamdanid wars, as the latter could have spotted the weak spots in 
the tpiywvoc rapétaës (trigonos parataxis), the place where the mounted 
archers were, and attacked exactly there. Thus, in order to counter the 
Hamdanid response and for better protection, Phocas not only put the 
mounted archers in the centre of the formation but also placed two banda 
of prokoursatores on either flank. 
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Byzantine-Arab Battles of the Tenth Century: 
Evidence of Innovation and Adaptation 
in the Chronicler Sources 


The objective of this chapter is to examine the most important primary 
sources for the period of the Byzantine expansion in the tenth century. 
These include two Byzantine sources, namely Leo the Deacon and John 
Skylitzes, whose accounts of the Byzantine wars in the Balkans are con- 
sidered by several modern historians as the best and most detailed in 
hand; a local Syriac source, Yahya ibn Said al-Antaki from Antioch; and 
three Muslim sources, al-Mutanabbi, Abu Firas and Ibn Zafñir, who pro- 
vide us with invaluable information about the Byzantine-Arab conflicts 
of the 940s-60s in Cilicia and Syria. I will focus my analysis on the 
chroniclers’ social, religious and educational backgrounds, the dates and 
places of the compilation of their work, their own sources and the way 
they gleaned information from them, and their biases and sympathies, 
which shed light on their level of impartiality as historians. This section 
will be followed by a comparative analysis of the sources strictly from 
a military perspective, reaching significant conclusions regarding their 
value as ‘military historians’. 


Leo the Deacon 


The work of Leo the Deacon is considered one of the best histories of the 
so-called period of the ‘Reconquest’ in Byzantium and a much-valued 
source of tenth-century Byzantine warfare.! The few facts we know about 
Leo and his life come primarily from scarce references in his History, 
as this was the trend amongst Byzantine classicising historians like Pro- 
copius and his successors who followed in the footsteps of Herodotus and 
Thucydides, neither of whom provided much personal information in their 
own works.” Leo was born around the year 950 in the small town of Kaloë 
in western Anatolia, a bishopric dependent on Ephesus, just south-west 
of Philadelphia. He was already in Constantinople as a youth around the 
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year 966 pursuing his secondary education (eykokAos naiôevoic), as he 
tells us in his fourth book.* The language in his work reveals a writer with 
a classical education, who was well versed in the ancient authors — espe- 
cially Homer, as attested by the frequent quotations in his work, but also 
Herodotus, Diodorus, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Arrian, Dio Cassius, 
Herodian, Procopius, Agathias and Theophylact — whose books he had 
probably found in the imperial library.“ In fact, Leo generally uses archaic 
and literary vocabulary for military units, equipment and ships, although 
he is not always consistent. On a number of occasions, he includes à con- 
temporary term for further explanation — for example, his use of the term 
triremes, which ‘the Romans call dromones’.® The classical education of 
the period would typically have included grammar, rhetoric and philoso- 
phy,° with the study of the former focusing on Homer, and especially the 
Iliad given Leo’s special interest in warfare.” He was probably ordained 
as à deacon in 975, as the minimum age for the diaconate was 25, and he 
immediately became a member of the palace clergy after Basil Ils ascent 
to the throne in 976.% He was evidently in Constantinople in 985, as he 
informs us of the downfall of Basil the Nothos, while he also reported 
on the Battle of Abydos in 989 and an earthquake that damaged Hagia 
Sophia in the same year.” The ferminus post quem for the composition 
of his History is placed in the year 995, when Leo delivered an oration 
in praise of Basil IL. There is, however, a theory according to which Leo 
became Bishop of Caria and lived well beyond the year 1000," although 
we cannot find any clues in his History that he survived that terrible (for 
medieval clerics) year. 

Leo’s work has been described as being midway between a world 
chronicle and the humanistic memorial of an emperor.!! The History is 
divided into ten books based on the reigns of two emperors, Nicephorus 
Phocas (963-9, Books I-V) and John Tzimiskes (969-76, Books VI-X), 
along with digressions into the reigns of Romanus II (0959-63) and Basil 
II (976-1025). Indeed, Leo writes that he intended to cover Basil’s reign 
up to 995 as well, but he obviously failed to do so.'? Perhaps he thought 
he would benefit by publishing his first ten books to begin with, and then 
carry on With the reign of Basil, possibly with his 995 oration playing the 
role of some sort of preview. 

Leo’s narrative is based on the deeds of the aforementioned emperors, 
as the four dates and the two sets of regnal years covered in his work 
clearly suggest. He is only peripherally interested in the year of occurrence 
of major events. It is worth noting that the continuous narrative and the 
strict chronological order of events used by chroniclers up to this period 
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was gradually replaced in the tenth century by this new and innovative 
historiographical method, which puts the analysis of specific individuals 
like the emperors at the core of the narrative." Leo’s dating differs signifi- 
cantly from that of other chronographers and his irregular indications of 
the change of seasons are primarily related to military campaigns, which 
were after all his primary focus (spring and autumn signalled the begin- 
ning and end of expeditions respectively). "* 

Leo refers to the sources of his narrative at the beginning of his 
work: 


But I will now set down in writing subsequent events, both those that I saw 
with my own eyes (if indeed eyes are more trustworthy than ears, as Herodotus 
said), and those that I verified from the evidence of eyewitnesses.! 


Although Leo stipulates that he was an eyewitness of a number of the 
events he describes in his work (primarily for the period 959-76), it is very 
difficult to determine exactly what events he witnessed and what are based 
on evidence from oral accounts. We know that he was a young student in 
Constantinople in 968 at the time of an eclipse (22 December 968). Thus, 
his relative youth would not have allowed him to be an eyewitness to the 
events prior to the 9705, but he was old enough to attend to Emperor Basil 
II as a deacon in his Bulgarian campaign of 986.!7 Leo uses Xéyetou (legete, 
‘itis said”) thirty-seven times and paci(v) (fasi(n), ‘they say’) fifteen, prob- 
ably wishing to indicate to his readers that he had not examined personally 
the information he received from his sources." 

Unfortunately, Leo does not identify a single one of these as being either 
written or oral. Treadgold has suggested that Leo would have personally 
known Symeon Logothetes and the author of the chronicle of Pseudo- 
Symeon, both covering the period between 842 and 948/063 in relative detail, 
and that he would have largely relied on their work for the period before 
959." It has also been proposed that both Leo and Skylitzes used a common 
source — now lost — for the years 969 to 971, a history that was vehemently 
hostile to the Macedonian dynasty and Nicephorus II — although it did praise 
John I — that extended to the year 971 and was probably, although not con- 
clusively, composed by Nicephorus ‘the Phrygian’, a well-educated deacon 
in the imperial palace.” In fact, Nicephorus must have been well informed 
about events and gossip at court, as he provides considerable information 
about warfare and diplomacy up to the campaign against the Rus’ in 971, 
and he may even have been an eyewitness.”" Cheynet has suggested that Leo 
may have taken some information from members of the Parsakoutenoï clan 
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of the Phocas family, while Moravesik has raised the possibility of a par- 
ticipant in Tzimiskes’ campaign against the Rus’, as a first-hand account.” 
Finally, Morris and Treadgold have also suggested that Leo may have known 
secretaries in the imperial chancery, who could have given him access to an 
‘official panegyric’ of John Tzimiskes and to other state documents.” Leo’s 
omission or lack of knowledge of several major events that characterised 
Phocas’ reign, however, like his relationship with Athanasius of Lavra and 
his patronage of that great religious house, his controversial legislation 
regarding church and monastic property, his devaluation of the currency, 
his foreign relations with Otto IL, and many others should make us view 
Leo’s writings with some caution and examine them in parallel with other 
contemporary or later sources. 


John Skylitzes 


John Skylitzes’ life is rather obscure but we know that he was a high- 
ranking judge in the capital, who lived in the second half of the eleventh 
century and held the titles of protovestiarius, kouropalates and proedrus, 
and the offices of prefect of Constantinople and drungarie of the Watch.” 
Called a ‘Thracesian’ by Zonaras and Cedrenus, he would probably have 
been born in western Anatolia into a family important enough to acquire 
a surname — Skylitzes, or ‘Little Dog’. The only other people with that 
particular surname that we know of are probably the historian’s descen- 
dants, who distinguished themselves as members of the clergy later in the 
twelfth century.” 

The Synopsis Historion Was written almost certainly during the early 
years of the reign of Alexius Comnenus (1081-118) and, as the title sug- 
gests, itis a comprehensive digest of historical works already in existence 
written in a simple, unaffected language and terminology, that is to say a 
narrative that could be clearly understood even by the masses. The author 
makes no claim to be dealing for the first time with neglected material 
but that he rather wishes to rewrite past histories: ‘AI of this [existing 
knowledge of past authors] I put together in summary form and this [my 
work] I now bequeath to future generations as an easily digestible nour- 
ishment, “finely ground-up” as the proverb has it.’ The first edition of 
the Synopsis, written most likely in 1092-4, covers the period from the 
year 811 and the death of Nicephorus I to the year 1057 and the abdica- 
ton of Michael VI, and was later used by Cedrenus. Skylitzes chose to 
expand his first edition up to 1079, with this supplemented edition later 
used by Zonaras.? 
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The disparate lengths of text devoted to each reign, ranging from 
just a few pages for Michael I or Romanus II to as much as forty pages 
for the reigns of Basil Il and Constantine IX, make the Synopsis an 
invaluable source for the history of the empire from the mid-tenth cen- 
tury onwards. As I have already mentioned, it is theme rather than chro- 
nology that is the dominant organising principle in the Synopsis. Like 
Leo’s History, the work of Skylitzes 1s structured around the reigns of 
the ruling emperors and all natural events that occur (famines, earth- 
quakes, eclipses, the birth of conjoined twins, etc.) are mentioned in 
relation to the corresponding reign and even interpreted as signs of 
divine approval or censure of the emperor’s deeds and government. 
Along with Leo, he is described as a ‘biographer-encomiast . .. con- 
cerned to extol [his] subjects’ martial prowess and, to a lesser degree, 
their actions in daily life’. 

The events that Skylitzes mentions in his work can be divided into two 
categories: (1) those that take place in Constantinople, encompassing a 
whole range of things such as the appointment of a patriarch, the foun- 
dation of a church or court gossip, and (2) foreign affairs, meaning war, 
either civil or foreign, with the theatre of operations shifting around the 
borders of the empire, sometimes to give a description of a battle, siege 
or naval campaign and sometimes to simply list a number of places con- 
quered from the enemy.” However, our author’s dating of events, namely 
the setting down of the ‘year of creation’ (anno mundi), the ‘year of the 
incarnation’ (anno domini), the indiction, the regnal years of the emperor 
and/or the Sassanian ruler, is rather inconsistent and bears no resemblance 
to the systematic chronological system that can be found in the works 
of Theophanes Continuatus or Georgios Sygkellos, two authors whom 
Skylitzes revered. 

Skylitzes names ten historians who wrote after Theophanes in the fore- 
word of his Synopsis: Theodore Daphnopates, Genesius, Nicephorus the 
Deacon, Theodore of Side, Theodore of Sebastea, John the Monk, Leo 
the Deacon, Nicetas the Paphlagonian, Manuel the Protospatharius and 
Demetrius of Cyzicus. Nevertheless, this does not mean that he had read 
all of them, since we know that he made use of the latter three from refer- 
ences by other historians.*’ We do know, however, that in the sections of 
the Synopsis that deal with the ninth and the first half of the tenth centuries 
the sources are still extant, including the //epi Baoileiwv (Peri Vasileion) 
of Joseph Genesios,*! who wrote under the command of Constantine VII, 
and Theophanes Continuatus, whose fifth book (Vita Basilii) Skylitzes 
used intensively at the end of his Book VI. 
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The sources Skylitzes relied on to write about the reigns of the emper- 
ors of the tenth century are very difficult to identify, causing much spec- 
ulation and several different theories to emerge among modern scholars. 
I'have already mentioned one of the suggestions, first presented by Siuz- 
iumov and Kazhdan, according to which Skylitzes and Leo used the 
History to 971 by Nicephorus ‘the Phrygian’, a well-informed deacon at 
the imperial palace who apparently had considerable information on war 
and diplomacy up to the campaign against the Rus’ in 971, so much so 
that it has been argued he may have been an eyewitness to many of the 
events.” His history was used by Skylitzes for the years between 944 
and 971, and by Leo the Deacon for the years 969 to 971. The ‘schizo- 
phrenic’ description of the reign of Phocas, however, which is in some 
respects favourable and in others extremely hostile to the emperor, can 
be explained by the potential use of an alternative, anti-Phocas source 
written sometime before 1000. Moravcsik and Shepard have also sug- 
gested the use of a ‘war diary’ for Tzimiskes’ reign, especially for his 
wars in Bulgaria, but it is difficult to know whether this was a direct 
or indirect source.” Skylitzes would probably have known the work of 
Leo ‘the Asian’ — most definitely to be identified with Leo the Deacon 
— although it 1s difficult to pinpoint exactly how far he made use of 
Leo’s history due to the lack of a sufficient number of textual similarities 
between the two works.“ 

For Basil [Vs reign, none of Skylitzes’ underlying source materials 
survive, although piecemeal evidence has led a number of historians to 
believe that, for the years 976-1025, Skylitzes most likely drew on a 
lost history of Theodore of Sebasteia, who continued the history of his 
uncle — Theodore, Bishop of Side — that went back to 811. Neverthe- 
less, Holmes has suggested that the minimalistic treatment of Phocas and 
the extensive coverage of Bardas Skleros in Skylitzes’ appraisal of the 
period of revolt of 976-89 points to the fact that our author may have 
been more interested in source materials that focused on the activities and 
ambitions of Skleros than Phocas or Tzimiskes (for example, in his nar- 
rative on the Battle of Arkadiopolis in 970, Skylitzes highlights the role 
of Skleros in defeating the Patzinaks).* For the so-called period of the 
Épigonoi that followed the death of Basil I until 1057, Skylitzes made 
direct use of the history of John the Monk who, in turn, had paraphrased 
and revised the work of Demetrius of Cyzicus. It has been suggested that 
the latter had direct access to Constantinopolitan annals that constituted 
an extraordinary source of information on the empire’s wars between 
1025 and 1043.” 
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We can argue conclusively that, as a whole, the Synopsis draws on 
quite a limited number of sources which Skylitzes had to hand, and it does 
not seem wrong to assume that in the part of his work where he depends 
on Theophanes Continuatus he just paraphrases or embellishes the single 
source that he is using. Flusin and Holmes, however, have argued that this 
harsh criticism should not be applied to the work in its entirety and that 
there are parts in the Synopsis where Skylitzes’ editing process has been 
thorough, especially where the work relies on sources — apart from Psellus 
— which have not survived. Indeed, some scholars even find the idea of 
the author personally collecting evidence in support of the information he 
received from his sources quite attractive.“ Thus, Skylitzes seems to have 
kept the promise set out in the preface of his work: 


I read the histories of the abovementioned writers with great care. I conjured 
away from them all comments of a subjective or fanciful nature. I left aside 
the writers’ differences and contradictions. I excised whatever I found there 
which tended toward fantasy; but I garnered whatever seemed likely and not 
beyond the bounds of credibility.“! 


Yahya ibn Said al-Antaki 

The historical chronicle of Yahya ibn Said al-Antaki is the most promi- 
nent literary evidence of the flourishing and diverse relations that existed 
between medieval Islam and Byzantium, especially during the reign of 
al-Hakim (996-1021). Vahya is an important historical figure because 
he is the only Greek Christian author of an extant Arabic chronicle, which 
constitutes the basic source on the Byzantine-Arab interaction in Syria 
and Mesopotamia in the second half of the tenth and the first half of the 
eleventh centuries. Other Arab sources on the subject add only fragmen- 
tary evidence, or what has survived has been abridged and incorporated 
into the works of subsequent authors. Yahya is also a font of rare informa- 
tion on the local east Anatolian and Syrian environment and geography, 
and an informed and exceptionally factual and objective commentator on 
the political and religious conflicts in the eastern Mediterranean basin. 
His narrative remains focused on the facts, and he rarely and reluctantly 
engages with the anecdotal stories of events found among contemporary 
Greek sources such as Leo the Deacon.* 

Yahya was born an Orthodox Christian of the Melkite rite in 
Fatimid Egypt around 980. He left Egypt in 1014-S for Byzantine 
Antioch in order to take refuge from the religious persecution of the 
Fatimid caliph, al-Hakim, and remained there until his death in 1066. 
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A well-educated man and, according to one theory, a physician,* his 
work is a continuation of the Nazm al-jawhar by the Greek patriarch 
Eytychius of Alexandria (d. 940), to whom he was related (probably his 
nephew) and with whose output he was dissatisfied. He wrote the first 
two drafts of his work in Egypt, completing a third one after he settled 
in Antioch, although we know that he kept revising it up to the year 
1034 (the year of the death of Emperor Romanus IT) to bring it up to 
date with events taking place in the Middle East, such as the Byzantine 
conquest of Edessa in 1031.* 

Yahya’s history is not a chronicle in the strict sense of the term. His 
style of historical writing is distinctly individual. He neither follows 
the strict annalistic pattern of other major Islamic chronicle traditions, 
where events are placed rigidly under the year they took place (as in 
The History of al-Tabari or The Chronicle of Ibn al-Athir), nor does 
he imitate the Egyptian local tradition for the biographies of prominent 
individuals. Rather, he organises his work based, in some parts, on the 
reigns of caliphs (first the Abbasid and then the Fatimid) and in others on 
geographical areas, although he seems to have been interested solely in 
the region of the eastern Mediterranean (Egypt, Syria and Byzantium’s 
eastern provinces).“ 

Yahya’s sources can be divided into three categories: Greek, Syrian- 
Christian and Muslim.*” For the history up until the reign of Constan- 
üne VIL it has been argued that Yahya used a number of Byzantine 
sources, such as Theophanes Continuatus and Symeon Logothetes, sim- 
ply on account of the number of instances where the narration and even 
some expressions are similar. We do not know, however, whether he 
had access to the Greek texts or to Arabic translations.* For the later 
period dealing with the reigns of Romanus IL, Nicephorus Phocas, John 
Tzimiskes and Basil II (especially regarding Bardas Skleros’ revolt), 
Yahya probably had access to Greek sources, although the common 
references become rarer and in some cases his account contradicts the 
Greek. According to Vasiliev, it is quite possible that he may have had 
access to the ecclesiastical sources of the Patriarchates of Alexandria 
and Antioch, due to his family connections.” There are also four Mus- 
lim sources that our author would have had at his disposal: Thabit ibn 
Sinan, Ibn Zulaq, Ali ibn Muhammad al-Shimshati and al-Musabbihi. 
The first three were amongst the most famous historical writers in 
Arabic of the tenth and eleventh centuries. Some scholars also suspect 
that Yahya may have been familiar with the work of his contemporary 
Ibn Miskawaih.”° 
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Abu at-Tayyib Ahmad ibn al-Husayn al-Mutanabbi 


Perhaps one of the greatest poets in the Arabic language of all time, Abu 
at-Tayyib Ahmad ibn al-Husayn al-Mutanabbi (915-65) was an Iraqi- 
born son of a humble family, raised in the Mesopotamian city of Kufa and 
educated in Damascus.*! His nickname, Mutanabbi, means ‘the one who 
wants to become a prophet’ and tells us a lot about his political ambitions 
of becoming a wali (a holy man or a Muslim prophet). It was during his 
revolutionary activities in the early 930s, a period when he was impris- 
oned, that he began writing his poems. Having sought riches and personal 
glory in the courts of several Muslim lords, he was introduced in 948 to 
Sayf ad-Dawla by Abu’l-Asahir, the Hamdanid governor of Antioch. In 
the person of Sayf ad-Dawla, Mutanabbi found a powerful and influential 
patron, an educated man who was interested in poetry and philosophy, a 
champion of Islam who was an Arab of pure blood rather than a Turk or 
an Iranian Daylami (bearing in mind the increasingly dominant role of this 
group in the courts of the Abbasids during our period), to whom he was 
devoted and whose wars against the Byzantines he was more than happy 
to immortalise. 

From 948 to 956 (the year Mutanabbi fell out with Sayf and departed 
for Egypt), he accompanied Sayf ad-Dawla in his campaigns in Syria, Cili- 
cia and Mesopotamia, and was inspired by the latter’s military achieve- 
ments into writing some of his finest pieces of poetry. Mutanabbri’s poems, 
along with those of Abu Firas, whom I discuss below, belong to a specific 
category of lyric poetry that originated in pre-Islamic Arabia, known as 
gasida (Arabic for ‘intention’).” The classic form of qgasida maintains a 
single elaborate metre throughout the poem and every line rhymes. It typi- 
cally runs for more than fifty lines, and some times for more than a hun- 
dred. Since it very often takes the form of a panegyric, written in praise of 
a king or a nobleman — a genre known as madih (praise) — the theme most 
popular already since pre-Islamic times is the relationship between the 
poet, the patron and the poem. These three are interdependent, since the 
poet depends on the patron’s favour for sustenance, while the patron sees 
his glory enhanced by the poem.” 

The ideal poet-patron match is celebrated in Mutanabbi’s works, where 
he idealises Sayf ad-Dawla as the romanticised embodiment of Arab- 
Muslim chivalry. Yahya fought side by side with the Hamdanid prince 
on several military campaigns and his panegyric seems to be sincere. 
The objectivity of Mutanabbi’s material, however, has been questioned 
regarding his writings about Sayf ad-Dawla and the Ikshidid caliph Abu 
Kafur (in whose court he sought refuge after his departure from Aleppo). 
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Considering the obvious contrast between the two patrons as they appear 
through his poems, the anecdotal literary material surrounding Mutanabbi 
appears to be largely ideologically motivated and, although possessing 
considerable cultural literary value, it should not be taken as objectively 
historical.” 


Abu Firas 


Born to a Greek mother, Abu Firas (932-68) was a high-ranking member 
of the Hamdanid family and a cousin of Nasir and Sayf ad-Dawla.* At an 
early age, he was made governor of Menbij (Hierapolis), a strategically 
located city in the Taurus frontier and a focal point for the Byzantine- 
Arab wars of the 950s-60$s, and later of Harran where, despite his youth, 
he distinguished himself in the conflicts with the Nizari tribes of Diyar 
Mudar in the western part of the Jazira. Completely devoted to Sayf ad- 
Dawla, whom he revered as a father, he took part in almost all of Says 
expeditions and was taken prisoner by the Byzantines in 962, spending 
four years in captivity in Constantinople. 

A collection of his poems, titled a/-Rumiyat, is one of our most impor- 
tant sources on the life of Sayf ad-Dawla and the Byzantine-Arab wars of 
the period. Four sections of his work are of particular interest: a historical 
piece narrating the role of the Hamdanids in the Islamic world, espe- 
cially against the Byzantines, two poems for the 950 and 958 campaigns 
respectively, and a poem composed during his captivity in the capital, 
where he met with Nicephorus Phocas. He was, of course, an eyewitness 
to many of the events he described in his poems, but he must also have 
had access to other contemporary witnesses, especially at the Hamda- 
nid court, which included his cousins, and perhaps some sort of archival 
material in Aleppo. 


Ibn Zafir 


Although not a contemporary to the events he describes, Ibn Zafir (1171- 
226) is another very important source for the history of the Byzantine- 
Arab conflicts of the 950s-60s, whose history contains information not 
found in any other work, even though his sources remain unknown. He 
was an important, educated man, and for some time a professor at the al- 
Kamiliya madrassa in Cairo where he succeeded his father. A few years 
before his death, he was appointed vizier to the Egyptian sultan. His Book 
of Histories of Lost Dynasties (Kitab al-duwal al-mungati’a) contains a 
comprehensive history of the Hamdanid, Tulunid, Ikshidid, Fatimid and 
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Abbasid dynasties. His information is unique and extremely valuable, 
especially for the campaigns of Sayf ad-Dawla. 


A Comparison of the Strengths and Weaknesses of the 
Principal Narrative Sources, and their Respective Value 
as ‘Military Historians’ 


The aim of this section is to examine the primary sources of our period 
strictly from a military perspective and attempt to reach some conclu- 
sions regarding their value for the history of tenth-century warfare in the 
region of the Balkans and Asia Minor. The major questions that will be 
raised are: To what extent are the figures they provide for army size reli- 
able, both in absolute numbers and in the ratios given between cavalry and 
infantry? What was our chroniclers’ knowledge of the local geography 
where the military operations took place, and to what extent — if at all — 
were they familiar with the terrain of the battles, sieges or army campaign 
routes they describe? How accurate or detailed are their descriptions of 
castles and fortifications and how far do their narratives permit the accu- 
rate reconstruction of a chain of events, especially regarding the battlefield 
manoeuvres of armies in action? 

Another important question that should be raised at this stage relates to 
the dangers modern historians face in using chronicler material for their 
interpretation of events — especially in terms of battle tactics, strategies 
and military campaigns. This topic was first raised by Verbruggen in the 
mid-1950s and has been picked up since by Keegan and, among others, 
DeVries, Morillo and Abels.” Verbruggen criticised followers of the so- 
called ‘old school!” of military historians, namely Delpech and the Prussian 
general Kohler, for producing works that lack the critical faculty which is 
indispensable to the study of the art of medieval warfare, and contrasted 
their work with other historians like Oman and Delbruck. His main argu- 
ment is that it is necessary to check the military value of each chronicler’s 
account for possible inventions and legends, which can be spotted solely 
through the comparison of many sources, contemporary or not. 

What exactly are the limitations of medieval sources and what dan- 
ger do they pose for a modern researcher? Since my study includes peo- 
ple from many levels of society, a palace cleric (Leo the Deacon), an 
army officer and court official (John Skylitzes), an educated physician 
(Yahya ibn Saïd), a poet (Mutanabbi), a Muslim prince (Abu Firas) and 
a madrassa professor (Ibn Zafir), a brief presentation of these limitations 
should be made at this point. In many cases, several of the clerical sources 
give an incomplete narrative of battles, sieges or entire campaigns, simply 
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because reporting these events in a manner similar to a modern war cor- 
respondent was not their objective. It has to be stressed, however, that it is 
undoubtedly an oversimplification to argue that all clerics were ignorant 
of military affairs, keeping in mind that Orderic Vitalis and William of 
Poitiers are two of the foremost sources for Anglo-Norman military his- 
tory, while Suger, Abbot of St Denis, gives a vigorous account of King 
Louis VI at war. Similar to their Muslim counterparts, they were decidedly 
non-professional military historians and we should not expect specialised 
military insight from their work. Furthermore, the authors of medieval 
Islamic historical sources were more often than not religious scholars who 
had devoted their lives to the in-depth study of the Quran before becom- 
ing interested in the writing of history, which they saw through the prism 
of faith.** 

The chroniclers’ works are also affected by invention and/or exaggera- 
ton depending on their biases and sympathies. The most characteristic 
example is Mutanabbi’s gasida poetry, which glorifies Sayf ad-Dawla and 
his exploits against the Byzantines. Other times, their narrative is embel- 
lished with religious elements owing to their religious convictions, as very 
often they tend to ascribe victory to a miracle from God, such as Skylitzes” 
narrative for the battle at Dorystolon — ‘The Romans are said to have ben- 
efited from the enhanced supernatural aid at that time, for a storm arose in 
the south’*” — or Usama’s declaration: ‘Victory in warfare is from Allah 
(blessed and exalted is he!) and is not due to organization and planning, 
nor to the number of troops and supporters.” Indeed, what a striking con- 
trast to Procopius’ dictum, placed into the mouth of Leo Phocas’ by Leo 
the Deacon: ‘For wars are usually won not so much by a pitched battle as 
by cautious planning” ,°' or Leo VIS conviction that: ‘it is not true, as some 
inexperienced persons may hold, that wars are decided by a multitude of 
men and courage, but by the favour of God and by generalship and dis- 
cipline’,® and Vegetius’ argument that ‘in every battle it is not numbers 
and untaught bravery so much as skill and training that generally produce 
the victory”.® For medieval warriors, God was essentially the Old Testa- 
ment God of Battles, who was the ultimate arbiter and whose aid was vital 
in ensuring both personal safety and corporate victory. Essentially, men 
regarded battle as a judicial duel on a grand scale. Therefore, besides the 
importance of tactics and morale, it is Worth emphasising the religious 
context within which many late antique and medieval historians wrote, 
and which heavily influenced them in allowing a role for the divine in 
historical causation.°* 

Another issue concerns the problems raised by using inaccurate termi- 
nology to translate a term that was used by secular or ecclesiastical sources 
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at a particular place and time. In his monumental The Art of Warfare in 
Western Europe During the Middle Ages, Verbruggen argues: ‘Among 
the best of the most reliable sources are those written in the vernacular . .. 
They provide a clear and distinct terminology.’® He then goes on to back 
up his argument by listing several German terms that were diffused into 
the lingua romana between the sixth and the ninth centuries, to conclude 
with the following comment: ‘Even though chroniclers do not always 
indicate the difference between these units, the terminology is clear and 
what is being discussed is unmistakable.” 

Verbruggen’s position on this subject has come under attack by Abels 
and especially Morillo, who have directed attention to the fact that ‘we 
[modern historians] must constantly be on our guard in examining the 
histories of those individual [historical] places so as not to read back our 
own views of the world into their times”.® Morillo urges caution when it 
comes to translating individual historical terms, as it is paramount to place 
the term firstly in its appropriate sociological, economic and administra- 
tive context before drawing any conclusions. Indeed, how we see history 
depends on what terms we use to describe the past, and the variety of 
cultures and languages only serves to make the historian”’s task even more 
challenging. 

In order to give an example of how pertinent it is to show caution when 
it comes to translating primary sources and subsequently basing histori- 
cal interpretations on those translations, I will refer to the use of the term 
Kkatäppaktos (kataphraktos) by the Byzantine sources and the contro- 
versy that for many years surrounded the ‘reintroduction’ of the unit into 
the operational theatres of the East in the mid-tenth century. I deliberately 
chose to put the term reintroduction in inverted commas above because I 
believe that the views of several Byzantinists who deal with the organisa- 
tion of the army of this period are misleading. 

The established opinion has the heavily armed cavalry unit of the kafa- 
phraktoi introduced into the ranks of the Byzantine army during the reign 
of Emperor Nicephorus II after centuries of absence. Nicephorus’ legis- 
lation was responsible for their recruitment, armament and training, while 
their disappearance from the sources during the reign of Basil IT has led 
some to assume that they were disbanded after Byzantium’s victories in 
the East and the Balkans. Although I support the view that the triangular 
formation of the kataphrakts is, indeed, an innovation of this period — per- 
haps it may date to the campaigns of John Curcuas in the 930s—40s°° - I 
am more inclined to agree with Kolias’ view on this issue, whose main 
argument for the reintroduction of the heavy cavalry unit is based on three 
major points: the use of the term kataphraktos by the primary sources, 
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Phocas’ legislation regarding the land of the cavalry stratiotai (soldiers), 
and the empire’s strategy in the operational theatre in the East.7° 

The last recorded use of the term kataphraktos, before its reappearance 
in the military manuals of the tenth century, comes from the anonymous 
military treatise On Strategy." Until about a decade or so ago, this treatise 
was believed to have been compiled in the sixth century, which gave us 
an intervening period of four centuries until the term’s next appearance in 
the period of the Byzantine ‘Reconquest’.”? It is now accepted, however, 
that the work belongs to the compendium of Syrianus Magister, along 
with two other works, the Rhetorica Militaris and the Naumachia, and 
can be firmly placed chronologically in the reign of Emperor Theophilus 
in the middle of the ninth century. However, simply because the term 
kataphraktoi does not appear again for a hundred years until the mid-tenth 
century, this does not mean that the Byzantine army did not have any 
heavy cavalry of this type in the intervening century. 

The major point to consider here relates to the tendency of medieval 
historians to use archaic terms to describe battle formations, units, indi- 
vidual combatants and their weaponry, and whether this reflects actual 
continuity With tradition or points to the classicising tendencies of the 
author. Morillo and Abels have underlined the widespread propensity of 
medieval chroniclers to demonstrate their familiarity with classical terms 
then ‘in vogue’ and their general knowledge of classical authors. They 
believe that we should not confuse the historians” ‘showing off” of their 
classical education with actual reality, although we should be very careful 
before we associate any historian”’s agenda with personal aggrandisement 
or, Simply, vanity. 

If we take, for example, the classicising terminology of Orderic Vitalis, 
one of the foremost sources on Anglo-Norman military history of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, we find that it is misleading because the 
author uses the term pedites to describe both foot soldiers and dismounted 
knights.” Comparing this example with Leo the Deacon’s repeated use 
of ‘rnavoiônpor wnnôtec (pansidiroi ippotes, ironclad knights) and his 
generally archaic vocabulary and lack of consistency in the use of mili- 
tary terms, ° we can clearly see why the information we get from primary 
sources — especially ecclesiastical ones — should be dealt with caution and 
undergo careful scrutiny. In fact, Kolias believes that the first recorded 
use of the term kataphraktos by the author of the Sylloge (c. 930) — and 
subsequently by Phocas — is simply incidental and there are plenty of other 
terms that could have been used instead, such as kaBakAäpioc, Kkafar- 
kapwôc, kAiBavopépos or emtAmpwopépos (kaballarios, kaballarikos, 
klibanoforos, epilorikoforos).” Indeed, some are repeatedly used by Leo 
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VIin his Taktika and by the authors of On Skirmishing (c. 969) and On 
Tactics (c. 991-5).* Consequently, as there is no historiographical gap in 
the use of the term kataphraktos that would support the absence of that 
elite unit of heavy cavalry from the battlefields of the East, the study of 
the primary sources could easily become a distorting lens rather than an 
open window into the past. 

Finally, we should bear in mind that certain of our authors would 
not have been experienced in military affairs, a fact which bears the 
risk of inaccurate or erroneous reports of events.” A good example of 
this is the report of Emperor Tzimiskes’ feigned retreat during the final 
engagement with the Rus’ outside Dorystolon (July 971): Skylitzes (an 
experienced army officer) reports this manoeuvre in every detail, while 
Leo the Deacon merely mentions that the Byzantine troops retreated at 
head-long speed.“° 

Therefore, contemporary military historians should refrain from label- 
ling medieval sources as ‘dull,” generally devoid of any interest in battles 
and/or sieges, dependent on rhetorical devices or having the tendency to 
reduce battles to a series of conventional images. We should, rather, bear 
in mind that 


what is described in a battle description depends on unconscious cultural and 
conscious intellectual decisions about what is important to describe ... the 
way ancient authors describe the details of battle can tell us about the mental 
rigging of the societies in which they lived.*! 


Hence, in order to properly evaluate our sources as military historians 
we must know the background, life and specific context in which they 
wrote. We must also become cognisant of how they understood battle and 
what the literary models that underscored their writing were, certainly not 
whether their descriptions fit our understanding. 


Returning to the main topic of my research, the reliability of the numbers 
provided by our sources and to what degree modern historians can take 
such estimates at face value, we should bear in mind that there were sev- 
eral factors that affected the numbers and troop estimates that medieval 
historians included in their works. Both the Byzantine army, as a continu- 
ator of the Roman army, and the Abbasid armies before the second quarter 
of the tenth century had a sophisticated system of recruitment based on 
the enrolment of soldiers into military registers (kept in the logothesio and 
the diwan respectively). They were thus able to compile a detailed census 
of the number of soldiers that should have been available to serve at any 
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given time by calling for annual musters.® The point here, however, is not 
whether the governments had accurate and up-to-date accounts of their 
armies — we have to take that as a given, although certainly not all mili- 
tary rolls would have reflected all the deaths, retirements, desertions or 
the number of soldiers who would have been unable to serve for financial 
reasons. The issue is whether the people who wrote the histories available 
to modern historians would have been able to consult these records. 

By way of examples, we know that Procopius was the secretary of 
Belisarius and accompanied him as the latter campaigned across much 
of the sixth-century Mediterranean world; Agathias of Myrina (530- 
82/594), a poet, lawyer and continuator of Procopius’ Wars, employed 
several oral sources for his work — including a friend and interpreter 
working in the Persian royal annals — and it has been argued that he 
may have had access to military dispatches or diaries of Narses’ entou- 
rage; Menander the Guardsman (writing in the mid-sixth century), a 
military officer at the court of Emperor Maurice (582-602), had access 
to the state archives for the proceedings, negotiations, correspondence 
and reports of envoys and embassies.® According to Vasiliev, Yahya of 
Antioch quite possibly had access to the ecclesiastical archives of the 
Patriarchates of Alexandria and Antioch because of his family connec- 
tions.* The continuator of Trajan the Patrician’s Chronicle, identified as 
the protoasecretis in charge of state archives and future patriarch Tara- 
sius,”” demonstrates an unusual tendency to provide a variety of statistics 
that must have come from official archives. These include the numbers 
and origins of the workmen employed to restore the Aqueduct of Valens 
in 766/7 and a rare figure for the official establishment of the Byzantine 
army in 772/3.% Treadgold argues that Tarasius would have been one of 
a few historians who drew on systematic archival research along with 
his subordinate secretaries; his, now lost, history would form one of the 
main sources of Theophanes. The author of the Life of Basil, probably 
Theodore Daphnopates, also appears to have made use of state archives 
in the capital as patrician and protoasecretis. In fact, Daphnopates was 
a high-ranking official during the reigns of Romanus I and Constantine 
VII and drew up official correspondence in many important matters, such 
as the negotiations for a peace treaty with Symeon of Bulgaria in 925.” 
For the period between 1025 and 1043, Skylitzes made use — through the 
history of John the Monk -— of the lost history of Demetrius, Bishop of 
Cyzicus, which in turn would have incorporated important records from 
state annals probably kept in the patriarchate. These annals would have 
provided the bulk of Skylitzes’ information on the wars in the East for 
the aforementioned period.” Anna Comnena’s Alexiad contains extracts 
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of imperial chrysobulls from diplomatic correspondence and documents 
of important treaties otherwise unknown; therefore, we can assume that 
the imperial archives and library would have been open to her and her 
husband, Nicephorus Bryennius.”? 

Evenif chroniclers did consult official documents about army numbers, 
however, whether directly or through friends and/or relatives, we should 
bear in mind that the social circle of these educated people would have 
been narrow and elitist, and there arises the additional problem of how 
they interpreted and processed their data.” Furthermore, the account of a 
chronicler who reported on the size of medieval armies would have been 
affected by their sympathies (for example, by reporting an inflated number 
for the enemy troops in order to enhance the victory of their patron in the 
eyes of their readers, or deflating the size of their own army if the battle 
was lost in order to minimise criticism over the defeat),”* their inherent 
tendency to exaggerate, their reliance on oral testimonies, which always 
bears the risk of inflation and/or miscalculation, the period in which the 
chronicler was writing their work and their level of experience in military 
matters (for example, a dismounted knight may be counted as infantry by 
an inexperienced chronicler).” 


Embarking on my analysis of the Byzantine sources, the first significant 
point that [ want to make concerns the frequency and accuracy of the 
numbers provided by the chroniclers in question. Both Leo the Deacon 
and Skylitzes report more troop estimates (five and six times more respec- 
tively) for the period after the 950$, focusing on the operational theatre 
of the Balkans rather than Syria. In the first nine books dealing with the 
reigns of Phocas and Tzimiskes, Leo the Deacon provides us with a total 
of ten troop estimates. From these, however, only two can be found in the 
first two books that examine the early period of the reign of Romanus II 
and the crucial expedition against Crete (960/1), and even these seem to 
be overinflated. Thus, we are informed that 40,000 Muslims — apparently 
just a part of the garrison — were surprised by a detachment of men dur- 
ing a night raid led by Phocas himself in the first few months of the Siege 
of Chandax,” while Leo also gives us the impossible number of 400,000 
men for Phocas’ expeditionary force against Tarsus in 965.” Skylitzes 
also seems not to have had accurate information about the Byzantine cam- 
paigns prior to chapter 14, which deals with the reign of Phocas. He is 
familiar with the alleged massacre of 5,000 Muslim horsemen by 
Tzimiskes in the latter’s campaign against Adana (964), while he also 
gives us the rather doubtful number of 100,000 men for the army sent by 
the Fatimids to save Antioch in 970.° 
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Both Skylitzes’ and Leo the Deacon’s accounts become more detailed 
and accurate regarding army size estimates and numbers for battle casu- 
alties when they examine Tzimiskes’ campaigns in Bulgaria. In Books 
VI, VII and VIII, Leo the Deacon provides another eight troop estimates 
of both the Byzantine and enemy armies (for example the 30,000 ‘Scyth- 
ians” and 10,000 Byzantines at Arkadiopolis in 970), including the num- 
ber of casualties after the ensuing battle (20,000 ‘Scythians’ and only 
55 Byzantines)."® Although Leo seems to exhibit a good understanding 
of the Byzantine army, Treadgold has expressed his concern about the 
disparities in the numbers of casualties between the Byzantines and their 
enemies, as in this case the near impossibility of the former losing only 
55 men compared with the staggering casualties inflicted on the Rus”’."! 
Leo would, almost definitely, have had access to official counts of the 
battle, but the Rus’ numbers must have been simply exaggerated guesses 
to enhance Tzimiskes’ victory. Also very useful are Leo’s estimates for 
Tzimiskes’ army numbers and consistency in the battle outside Preslav 
(971), where the emperor allegedly had 15,000 heavy armed infantry and 
13,000 cavalry (including the Immortals), both of which are reasonable 
numbers for the scale of the campaign that had been undertaken."”? 

In complete contrast with has gone before, Skylitzes’ narrative in chap- 
ter 15 contains twelve estimates of troop numbers for both the Byzantines 
and their enemies at Arkadiopolis and Dorystolon. In the first case, the 
mixed Rus”, Patzinak and Magyar force had 308,000 men, which is surely 
an exaggerated figure aimed at enhancing the Byzantine victory, while the 
imperial army had deployed the much more plausible number of 12,000 
men, although the fact that it is recorded to have sustained only 25 casual- 
ties seems unlikely."® Turning to the battle at Dorystolon, useful figures 
provided by Skylitzes include the numbers and consistency of the army’s 
vanguard commanded by the emperor himself (5,000 infantry and 4,000 
cavalry), the Bulgar army that was found training outside Preslav (8,500 
men) and the garrison installed in the city’s citadel (8,000 men), the size 
of Svyatoslav’s army (330,000 men) and the number of Bulgar prisoners 
captured by the latter after the fall of Preslav (20,000 men).'”* With the 
exception of the size of Svyatoslav’s force at Dorystolon and perhaps the 
number of Bulgar prisoners, the rest of the figures seem relatively reliable 
and accurate, all the more so since they escape the large, round multiples 
of ten thousand.'* However, despite both of our chroniclers’ detailed 
accounts of Tzimiskes’ campaigns in the Balkans, and the suggestion that 
both had used a common source written probably between 969 and 971 
and an official record of Tzimiskes’ campaigns in Bulgaria, none of the 
numbers provided by our chroniclers seem to coincide. 
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It is not surprising that our Arab sources were much better informed 
about the Byzantine-Arab wars in Cilicia and Syria in the 950s-60s than 
any other available source. Two of our best sources for this period regard- 
ing numbers and troop estimates for armies and battle casualties are Yahya 
ibn Saïd al-Antaki and Ibn Zafir. Accordingly, each of them provides us 
with nine figures of army sizes and battle casualties focusing on the period 
between 938 and 964. Their information is crucial to reconstructing the 
series of campaigns that dominated the Byzantine-Arab conflict of the 
930s-605. Ibn Zafir, in particular, gives us significant information that, as 
I mentioned earlier, cannot be found elsewhere, thus making his Book of 
Histories an indispensable source for the study of the military campaigns 
of the 940s—50s. 

For Sayf ad-Dawla’s campaign against Anzitene and Hisn-Ziyad (938), 
Ibn Zafir informs us about the number of Byzantine forces under Cur- 
cuas which arrived to intercept them, some 200,000 men, which is surely 
an exaggeration. Our chronicler also reports a unit of 20,000 Byzantine 
‘patricians’ — no doubt a fagmatic unit from the capital — that was attacked 
during the battle by Sayf’s ghulam corps, capturing 70 of them.!® Given 
the total of about 4,000 men for each fagma, the total of 20,000 for the 
Byzantine ‘patricians’ does not seem far-fetched."” The size of Curcuas’ 
army is reported by Abu Firas as well, although his figure of 80,000 may 
also be an exaggeration for a Byzantine expeditionary force before 955." 
One could argue that these inflated numbers for Curcuas’ armies were 
reported either to enhance the victory of the Arabs over the Byzantines, 
or they come as a direct result of that practice from one of our authors’ 
sources. Finally, another reasonable number (40,000 men) is given for 
the size of the Byzantine army that was sent against Sayf ad-Dawla in the 
summer Of 951 and, although no battle was fought, the campaign of the 
Arabs against Tzamandos and Charsianon was deemed a success. "” 

Ibn Zafir is, once again, our main source for the numbers engaged in 
the two most crucial battles of the period that resulted in the defeat of the 
Byzantine army at Marash in the summer of 953 and Hadath in the fol- 
lowing year. For Marash, he mentions only an elite unit of 600 cavalry, 
which routed Phocas” army of ‘considerable’ numbers. This sounds once 
again like an attempt to magnify Sayf”s victory to the ears of his audi- 
ence, especially since the Hamdanid prince managed to take Constantine 
Phocas (the domestic’s son) as prisoner.!!° It seems more likely that Ibn 
Zafir and Abu Firas drew their information from a common source, as 
the unit of 600 elite cavalry is also reported by the latter along with the 
capture of Constantine Phocas and Leo Maleinos (the son of the sfrategos 
of Cappadocia).!!" For the Battle of Hadath, we are informed that Bardas 
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Phocas mustered 50,000 troops for his campaign, both infantry and cav- 
alry that also contained units of foreigners (Rus”, Bulgars and Armenians) 
and suffered 3,000 casualties.'”? Ibn Zafir also reports Sayf ad-Dawla’s 
tactical move of personally leading a unit of 500 of his ghulams against 
the centre of the enemy formation. All these numbers seem reasonable 
enough, bearing in mind that the Byzantines would have dispatched large 
numbers of soldiers to prevent the capture of the strategic frontier fortress 
of Hadath. 

Yahya provides us with four numbers for Tzimiskes’ campaign at 
Amida, Arzen and Mayyafariquin (June 958), and the latter’s victory over 
Sayf ad-Dawla’s lieutenant Nadja al-Kasaki. AI-Kasaki had brought with 
him some 10,000 troops, 5,000 of which he lost, while the Byzantines 
captured 3,000 prisoners.!"* This victory was followed by another in the 
autumn, this time against the emir himself at Ra°ban, where the Byzan- 
tines took 1,700 Muslim prisoners, although we have no clue as to the 
numbers involved in the battle. These estimates look reasonable enough 
and to them we can also add Abu Firas’ information that Basil Parakoi- 
momenos, the eunuch who had arrived from the capital to bring reinforce- 
ments to Tzimiskes after his initial success, had brought 12,000 men to 
the east.!!* Vahya also reports the number of Muslim troops mustered by 
Sayf ad-Dawla for his famous expedition in November 960 (30,000 men), 
when he was ambushed on his return journey by Leo Phocas and Con- 
stantine Maleinos at a mountain pass close to Marash, although the size 
of the Byzantine force is unknown.'® Two years later, during the impe- 
rial expedition to capture Anazarbus and the ensuing battle with an army 
from Tarsus, Yahya reports 5,000 Muslims dead and 4,000 taken prisoner, 
while he is also aware of the massacre of the cavalry troops from Tarsus 
by Tzimiskes in his campaign against Adana (964), putting the number at 
4,000 men. This event is reported by Skylitzes as well, although the latter 
writes that ‘about 5,000’ were killed.!!'$ 


Another crucial point is the geographical knowledge of our chroni- 
clers and the degree of their familiarity with the areas where the events 
they describe took place. Do they provide us with detailed and accurate 
enough geographical information so that we can track the route of each 
army? Do we get any descriptions of the battlefields, the fortifications of 
major towns and cities, or the topography of their surrounding areas? If 
we begin our analysis with the Byzantine sources, it is evident that nei- 
ther Leo the Deacon nor Skylitzes was familiar with the geography of the 
relevant regions. When it came to place names, rivers, plains and, most 
importantly, the topography and fortifications of major town and cities 
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(Chandax, Tarsus, Preslav and so on), they relied on eyewitness informa- 
tion passed on to them. 

In Leo the Deacon, there is a very good description of the walls of the 
Cretan capital of Chandax and its surroundings. In fact, our chronicle is 
careful to point out the significance of carefully reconnoitring the sur- 
rounding area and the walls of a city before imposing a siege on it ‘so 
that he [the emperor] might attack wherever it was vulnerable’.""? This 
advice follows the recommendations found in the Praecepta Militaria 
and Vegetius’ De Rei Militari on the precautions taken by an army gen- 
eral before a pitched battle or a siege operation.!"* Leo seems to have 
been well informed not solely about the topography of the city — ‘for on 
the one side it had the sea as a sure defence, and on the other side it was 
set on a nearly flat and level rock, on which the walls were laid’ — but also 
about the size of its walls, which were ‘wide enough so that two wagons 
could easily make a circuit on top of the ramparts and pass each other 
... and in addition two extremely wide and deep moats were dug around 
it.” We are also provided with a very basic description of the fortifica- 
tions of the city of Tarsus at the end of Book II, where we are told that 
Tarsus had a double circuit wall of ‘extraordinary height’, encircled by a 
moat ‘of very great depth . .. terminating in battlements’.° Two further 
significant details reported by Leo are the cutting of the walls by the 
River Kydnos, ‘which had a strong current from its sources’ and was 
crossed by three bridges, and the plain outside of the city that ‘was suit- 
able for cavalry”.? 

Regrettably, Leo’s geographical and topographical information for 
the imperial expeditions in Syria in the 960$ is limited and vague, leav- 
ing one unable to track the route of an army in much detail. For exam- 
ple, if we examine Phocas’ campaign to capture the strategic Cilician 
city of Tarsus (964/5), we are informed that he departed from the capital 
and ‘after making an encampment in Cappadocia ... marched towards 
Tarsus’,?? with no more details about the route of the army. In a similar 
fashion, ‘the Emperor Nicephoros . .. took the Roman forces, and has- 
tened to Syrian Antioch, where he set up camp”, referring to the first and 
unsuccessful siege of the city in 968.* Leo’s narrative is equally disap- 
pointing in Book VI, where he reports the battle at Arkadiopolis (970); 
he does not provide any geographical or topographical information or 
any description of the battlefield. In fact, not even the name of the place 
is mentioned, with vague comments like ‘the Scythians were encamped 
not far away but nearby [the imperial camp]’ or ‘they [the Byzantine 
ambushing party] were ordered to lie in wait in the thickets on either side 
[of the pass]’ being prominent in the text.” 
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For Tzimiskes’ expedition in Bulgaria (971), however, Leo does seem 
to have had better informed sources for the campaign, as he provides 
us with some mythological facts about the River Danube and appears 
familiar with the geography of the northern Black Sea coast.” He is 
also aware of the first stop of the imperial forces at Adrianople, although 
this 1s not surprising as it Was the practice of imperial armies to camp at 
Adrianople, situated at the crossroads between the road systems leading 
west (Thessaloniki) and north (Sardica or Varna), before any major cam- 
paign in the Balkans." He also refers to the ‘difficult and narrow paths 
[kleisourai] leading to Mysia [Bulgaria]”, which should take us back to 
his description of the geography of Bulgaria in Book IV. Apart from 
his brief comment about the plain outside Preslav, which was ‘suitable 
for cavalry”, and the identification of the city of Dorystolon as the assem- 
bly point for Svyatoslav’s army, he gives no significant topographical 
details for the battlefield or its surrounding area. 7 

Skylitzes’ knowledge of the geography of the Balkans and, especially, 
Cilicia and Syria 1s a significant weak point in his work, as he provides 
us with even less information than Leo the Deacon about the topography 
of the military operations he describes. For John Curcuas’ campaigns in 
Mesopotamia and Cilicia in the 920s—40$s, our chronicler has the tendency 
to compress the chronology of events: 


The magister John Kourkouas, domestic of the Scholae, was ravaging Syria 
[the entire area under Arab domination] and sweeping aside all resistance. He 
took possession of many fortresses, strongholds and cities of the barbarians 
and then came to the renowned Melitene which he besieged.!? 


On the Magyar invasion of imperial territories in the Balkans in 934, 
Skylitzes reports: ‘In the month of April, seventh year of the indiction, 
the Turks invaded Roman territory and overran all the west right up to 
the city.” "#0 

On Nicephorus Phocas’ Cilician campaigns as emperor, Skylitzes 
reports only the one that took place in the second year of his reign (Spring 
964), for which he informs us of the emperor’s stop at the fortress of 
Drizion — probably in Cappadocia — before entering Cilicia and ‘destroy- 
ing the cities of Anazarbos, Rhossos [a port south of Alexandria] and 
Adana in addition to no small number of fortresses’.*! Compared to our 
chronicler’s previous reports regarding imperial expeditions against the 
Arabs in the East, this time Skylitzes seems to be much better informed 
about the course of events because he appears to be better acquainted with 
the major cities upon which the emperor laid siege. This includes, for 
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example, a small fort where he left his wife (Theophano) and children 
before proceeding into enemy territory. Both Skylitzes and Leo the Dea- 
con report this expedition, along with the siege of Mopsuestia and Tarsus 
as already mentioned. It is unlikely, however, that they used a common 
source, as Skylitzes reports that Mopsuestia succumbed due to famine, 
while Leo states that the city’s walls were undermined by fire. 

Crossing over to the two most crucial battles on the Balkan front, at 
Arkadiopolis and Dorystolon, Skylitzes fails to give us any specific details 
about the geography of the region or the topography of the battlefields. For 
Skleros’ ambush of the Patzinak force at Arkadiopolis, he simply reports 
that ‘he [Skleros] set up ambushes and traps by night in some suitable 
places”, leaving no clue to posterity as to the exact nature of the place 
where Skleros lured the Patzinaks into his trap. Concerning Tzimiskes’ 
expedition against the Rus’ in 971, Skylitzes certainly seems to be better 
informed about the campaign and he does mention a number of locations, 
namely the place where the emperor met with a supposed Bulgar embassy 
(Raidestos, on the European banks of the Sea of Marmara), and the first 
strategic objective of his campaign (‘Great Preslav, where the palace of 
the Bulgar kings lay’). He imparts no information, however, on the exact 
route of the army, on the topography of the area of Preslav, which was 
the scene of a battle between units of the Byzantine and Bulgar armies, or 
on the fortifications of the city and its citadel, apart from a very general 
observation that the latter was ‘very well fortified and impregnable’.'* 

The Synopsis once again lets us down for the siege of Dorystolon 
and the ensuing battles outside the city between the imperial forces and 
Svyatoslav’s troops. We can infer from Skylitzes’ account, however, 
that there was a plain outside the city’s main gate where ‘the Emperor 
concentrated all of his forces”, and that Dorystolon did not have a moat, 
as he reports that Svyatoslav had to dig a deep trench around the city 
during the night to prevent the Byzantines from bringing in their siege 
machines. !* Skylitzes’ reliance on oral sources is apparent because, 
despite the mere handful of place names he mentions in this part of his 
Synopsis, strangely enough he seems to know the name of the estate 
where the admirals Leo and Nicephorus resided during the siege.” 
Thus, although the Synopsis may feature one of the best accounts of 
Tzimiskes’ campaigns in Bulgaria, it provides little consistent informa- 
tion about the topography of the fields of battle, a factor which played 
a vital role in their outcome. 

It is not surprising that our Arab sources were much better informed 
about the geography of the areas where the military operations they 
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describe took place. Their accounts contain valuable information on the 
topography of these regions — place names, rivers, small towns and forts 
— that allows us to reconstruct the route of the Arab and Byzantine armies 
in their annual campaigns over the Taurus in the 940s-50s. We are also 
fortunate to have two eyewitnesses of the Hamdanid campaigns of the 
period up to 956, Mutanabbi and Abu Firas, with their versions being 
supplemented by the equally valuable information provided by Yahya 
— who drew from contemporary Greek, Syrian and Muslim sources, as 
already seen — and Ibn Zafir. Mutanabbi accompanied Sayf ad-Dawla on 
all his expeditions into Byzantine territories from 337/948 to 345/956, 
dedicating at least one poem for each campaign to glorify the exploits of 
his patron. In this section, I will focus on three of Sayf ad-Dawla’s most 
celebrated campaigns and examine what geographical and topographical 
information historians can deduct from the Muslim sources. 

For Sayfs grand expedition in 339/950, Mutanabbi identifies as the 
main invasion target the themes of Cappadocia and Charsianum in central 
Asia Minor. Upon crossing into Byzantine territory through al-Safsaf and 
Hisn al-Uyun,'* they proceeded to Samandu (Tzamandos) in the region 
south of Caesarea in Cappadocia. Travelling north towards Harsana 
(Charsianon castle) through Halys (Kilizil Irmak), Sayfs army defeated 
Bardas Phocas at the valley of the Luqan (Batu al-Luqan, probably the 
Lykos-Kelkid Irmak).*” On his return journey in October, however, 
he was ambushed by Leo Phocas at a defile which is identified only by 
Yahya, as the Darb al-Kankarun.'* 

Three years later, Sayf launched one of his most remarkable expedi- 
tions against the Byzantines and Mutanabbi dedicated two of his poems 
to it. With the invasion route taking the Arabs through the Taurus via 
Harran, Duluk, Lake Sanga and the defile of al-Qulla, they ravaged the 
area between Melitene and Arqa.'*” Mutanabbi adds that on their return 
Journey they found the defile of Mauzar in the Euphrates occupied by 
enemy forces. Eventually, the ensuing battle forced Sayf to divert his 
army north through Melitene, the River Qubaqib, the fortress al-Minsar 
on the Euphrates, Hisn al-Ran and Samosata, where he was informed of an 
enemy incursion into northern Syria. He then marched along the Euphrates 
to Duluk, wanting to catch the Byzantines while on retreat, and inflicted a 
significant defeat on them at Gayhan, not far from Marash. 

Finally, the 345/956 invasion, as glorified by Mutanabbi, is the most 
detailed account of Sayf’s expeditions. * Entering Byzantine territory 
through Harran, Hisn ar-Ran and Hisn al-Hamma, Sayf marched towards 
Anzitene on the fhema of Mesopotamia (John Tzimiskes was strategos of 
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Mesopotamia at the time). He ravaged a number of communities in the 
regions of Tell-Bitriq and Arsanas, and during his journey back to Syria 
through Diyar-Bakr, defeated an army under the leadership of Tzimiskes 
that blocked his way at the defile of Darb Bagasaya (close to the Arghana- 
Su, a tributary of the Tigris).* 

Mutanabbi’s poems are indispensable for tracking the route of the 
Arab armies on a modern-day map, as they contain rare geographical 
information about the Arab-Byzantine frontier regions not found in any 
other contemporary source. The historian Canard lists a number of 
these unidentified places, such as Darb al-Qulla and Darb al-Mawzar in 
the region south of Melitene, Hisn al-Ran on the left side of the River 
Euphrates, Sumnin close to a small lake called Goldjik (south-west of 
Harput) and others." However, Mutanabbi’s topographical informa- 
tion about the battlefields of the period is rather vague. For example, 
if we examine his narrative on the 950 expedition, he identifies the 
River Halys and the valley of the River Lykos for the first engagement 
in September, while a defile was the place for the second engagement 
later that autumn against Leo Phocas’ troops. He carries on in a similar 
fashion for the rest of Sayf ad-Dawla’s campaigns. It would have been 
extremely useful to modern historians if Mutanabbi had provided his 
readers with some more specific information on the nature of the battle- 
fields, such as the length and breadth of the terrain on the opposite sides 
of the river, whether it was flat or suitable for cavalry (soft ground, 
rocky or exhibiting any other obstacles). Let me repeat, however, that 
answering these questions in the fashion of a modern war correspon- 
dent was not the aim of any of the Muslim historians of the period; thus, 
we should not expect of them to provide us with any military insight in 
their works. 

Although Yahya’s history is much less detailed regarding the route of 
the Hamdanid armies compared with Mutanabbi’s, it does contain most 
of the major locations and cities that were besieged by the Arabs and the 
Byzantines, and identifies their main strategic objectives. For example, 
we know that Sayf ad-Dawla besieged the fortress of Barzuya in 336/948 
while Leo Phocas was besieging Hadath, and that the strategic city of 
Qaliqala (Theodosiopolis) was the emir’s strategic objective for the next 
year’s expedition. * Harsana (Charsianon) and the region of Hadath are 
mentioned by Yahya for the 339/950 expedition, although he simply writes 
that ‘several Byzantine fortresses were captured [by Sayf ad-Dawla/’, 
falling short of listing their names or location. 

For the crucial campaigns of 342/953 and 343/054, Yahya mentions 
only the defiles of the Merwan and Samosata, and Hadath respectively." 
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Thankfully, his narrative becomes a bit more detailed for the 345/956 cam- 
paign, where he identifies the Hamdanid emir’s strategic objectives: Batn 
Hinzit, the River Arsanas, where the emir pitched camp, and Tell Bitriq, 
where Tzimiskes had pitched his, along with the defile of Tailleurs (Darb 
Baqasaya), where a battle took place between the two.” In the rest of his 
work, Yahya’s narrative contains a number of geographical snippets of 
information that can be used to corroborate the accounts of Mutanabbi and 
Abu Firas. Although he gives some rare details, such as the fortress ‘called 
al-Yamani’ that was besieged by Tzimiskes in the summer of 347/958, 
Yahya’s geographical and topographical knowledge of the operational the- 
atres in question is relatively limited. 


Since a large part of Leo the Deacon’s History covers the military exploits 
of the Phocades, he narrates in detail Nicephorus Phocas’ and his brother 
Leo’s victories in Asia Minor, Crete and the Balkans, making his History 
one of the most important primary sources available that examine the Byz- 
antine military expansion of the tenth century. For the Cretan expedition 
to capture Chandax in 960, Leo writes that the emperor ‘drew up his army 
in three battles, studded it thickly with shields and spears and. . . launched 
a frontal assault against the barbarians’.* With the exception of the afore- 
mentioned tripartite formation and a frontal assault — probably by elite 
heavy infantry units judging by the nature of the terrain (a beachhead was 
established opposite the city walls) — we know nothing about the course of 
the battle, the manoeuvres of each army, their consistency or their officers 
in charge (although Leo does mention a certain Pastilas, sfrategos of the 
Thrakesion theme, in the following paragraph). 

Leo describes the Byzantine formation again in Book II, this time for 
the spring offensive of 961, as ‘deep and oblong’ with no further details 
on the numbers of men involved (lines, rows, etc.) or their equipment 
(infantrymen, archers, menavlatoi, etc). On the crucial battle in the 
plain outside the city of Tarsus in 965, Leo’s narrative once again lacks 
the necessary details regarding battlefield manoeuvres, although there is a 
comment about ‘the Roman divisions moving into action with incredible 
precision’ — obviously wishing to highlight the effect of years of intense 
drilling and training introduced by Phocas since becoming Domestic of 
the Sholae. We are, however, informed about the Byzantine formation, 
which included units of ironclad horsemen (ravoiônpot irnôtoi) placed 
at the front of the army, while archers and slingers would follow from 
behind. The emperor is mentioned as the commander of the right wing of 
the regular cavalry, placing Tzimiskes in command of the left with units 
of regular cavalry."”! 
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Moving on to the campaigns of Tzimiskes in Bulgaria, Leo notes that 
for the first confrontation outside Preslav the Byzantines were organised 
into a deep formation (o&Aayya, phalanga), and that ‘the approach of a 
disciplined army’ caused the ‘Tauroscythians’ to be struck ‘with panic and 
terror”.” For the battle itself, Leo reported that the Bulgars had drawn their 
army in a ‘strong and close’ infantry formation to receive the enemy attack, 
but we have no more details about the encounter, with the sole exception of 
a crucial manoeuvre by the Byzantine cavalry (Immortals) which, accord- 
ing to Leo, decided the outcome: ‘When the battle was evenly balanced on 
both sides, at this point the emperor ordered the Immortals to attack the left 
wing of the Scythians with a charge.” 

The siege of the city of Dorystolon and the series of battles that 
decided its outcome are, by far, the most detailed part of Leo’s work. 
Clearly influenced by ancient historians, the author adds liveliness to his 
battle descriptions by providing several character sketches, while keen 
to portray Tzimiskes’ strategic and fighting abilities. Leo identifies five 
battles that took place on the outskirts of Dorystolon, describing all of 
them in some detail." As we will see in the following section, however, 
Leo’s description of battle manoeuvres is brief and in many places quite 
vague, while his narrative — following the Homeric model — is also dom- 
inated by several individual confrontations that overshadow the battle 
itself. For example, following the arrival of the Byzantine squadron in 
the Danube and the ensuing battle between units of both armies, Leo 
narrates the encounter in just a few verses, simply mentioning the heavy 
equipment worn by both armies. He states that ‘both sides fought val- 
iantly, and it was unclear who would be victorious, as both sides pushed 
each other back in turn’, and then goes on to write about the individual 
achievements of Sphendoslavos (third in rank in the Rus’ expeditionary 
army) and Theodore Lalakon, a technique which he repeats a few para- 
graphs later with the famous battle between Anemas and Ikmor — evi- 
dently, having been exposed to the heroic tradition of the period, either 
oral or written. '* 

His work contains two descriptions of the Byzantine battlefield for- 
mation, the first given before the initial battle between the two armies, 
where we are offered an important piece of information regarding the 
place of the kataphraktoi in the mixed formation: ‘After the emperor 
deployed the Romans in the van and placed ironclad horsemen on both 
wings, and assigned the archers and slingers to the rear and ordered 
them to keep up steady fire. . .” Second, before the final encounter and 
the surrender of Dorystolon to the Byzantines, Leo notes an encircling 
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manoeuvre conducted by a unit under the command of Bardas Skleros, 
which seems to follow the recommendations of the contemporary mili- 
tary manuals, as I will explain further below.'* 

If we turn to the Synopsis and its accounts of the major battles of the 
tenth century, Skylitzes’ narrative lacks several essential details, such 
as names and units (although some fagmatic units are named for the 
Bulgarian expedition of 917), 7 along with the description of the battle 
tactics employed by the opposing armies. Thus, for the Byzantine defeat 
at Achelous in 917, Skylitzes mentions only that ‘the Bulgars were thor- 
oughly routed and many of them slaughtered”’, even though he would 
have been aware of the anecdotal episode with the domestic and his 
runaway horse causing panic amongst those of his troops pursuing the 
Bulgars.'* For Leo Phocas’ ambush of Sayf ad-Dawla in the mountain 
passes of the Taurus in 960, Skylitzes gives us only some basic details 
of the chain of events: 


Once Chamdan was there [a defile named Adrassos, located probably in the 
theme of Lykaonia, although its exact location is still uncertain]* and had 
advanced well into the narrow passage, he was surrounded by the forces lying 
in ambush. Men concealed for this purpose rose up from their concealed posi- 
tions, rolling great stones down to them and shooting all kinds of missiles at 
them.'° 


Unfortunately, Skylitzes gives no battle details for any of the impe- 
rial army’s expeditions in Syria in the 9605, including the one close to 
Amida against a Tarsion army in 964, the one in the Tarsus plain the 
following year, and Nicephorus’ battles against Khorasanian troops at 
Antioch in 968. 

Skylitzes’ description of Tzimiskes’ operations in the Balkans in 
970-1 is one of the best and most detailed in his work and can only be 
compared with the one written by Leo. Both seem to have used a com- 
mon source — probably eyewitness accounts and official reports of the 
campaigns — as mentioned before. For the ambush of the Patzinak force 
at Arkadiopolis (970), our author is well informed about the events and 
the battle manoeuvres that decided the outcome of the engagement. He 
mentions the name of the commander in charge of the unit set to lure the 
Patzinaks into the ambush, the division of the enemy army and the basic 
stages of the engagement, including the pretended fleeing of Alakas- 
seus” unit (‘a leisurely retreat’), the counterattack by the Romans from 
the flanks and the front, and the eventual encirclement of the Patzinak 
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army.'°! Regrettably, since Skylitzes seems to show little interest in the 
strategic backdrop of long campaigns and in the precise details of the 
engagements, ® the battles outside Preslav and Dorystolon are presented 
in a brief but simple manner. At Preslav, Skylitzes notes in just a few 
lines that ‘they [the Byzantines] surprised eight thousand five hundred 
fully armed men [Bulgars] ... these resisted for a time but then, over- 
come, turned and fled. Some were ingloriously slain, some reached safety 
inside the city’.'® No details of the opposing formations or battlefield 
manoeuvres are given, although it is quite likely that our author would 
have known more about this engagement since he gives us the number of 
the Bulgars (8,500), a number that seems quite reasonable. 

For the siege of Dorystolon, the Synopsis provides us with an account 
of five confrontations between the imperial army and the Rus’, and 
includes the famous single battles between Theodore of Mistheia and 
Ikmor, which were also included in Leo’s History." Skylitzes’ narrative 
of the actual battles, however, is rather disappointing. He gives no indica- 
tion of the division of the armies, the units that were engaged in combat, 
their consistency, numbers or their leaders. Most importantly, he provides 
us with only the most basic details of the armies’ manoeuvres in the battle- 
field. The only place where Skylitzes’ narrative becomes a bit richer is in 
his report about the first engagement between the two armies: ‘For some 
üme the battle was equally matched but when it drew on towards eve- 
ning on that day the Romans rallied each other . . . Then they charged the 
Scyths’ left wing and put down many of them by the irresistible nature of 
this manoeuvre.” !% Indeed, this rare comment on a battlefield manoeuvre 
of the Byzantines, most likely by the heavy cavalry, is what makes his 
account vital for our study of the battle. 

Although Skylitzes’ and Leo the Deacon’s accounts agree on the main 
points of the Battle of Dorystolon, it is evident that the Synopsis lacks the 
description of personalities characterising Leo’s History." As MeGrath 
has pointed out in her study of the rhetoric of the battle, Leo the Deacon 
wanted to communicate the psychological background of the conflict and 
the fear that dominated the minds of the simple soldiers, adding liveliness 
to the battle descriptions with a number of psychological insights, while 
his observations were often directed by his patriotism and personal views. 
Skylitzes, rather, pays more attention to the heroic exploits of individual 
protagonists in contrast to the ‘brutal economy” applied to the strategy, 
geography and economy of so many of the raids and sieges mentioned in 
his Synopsis. These differences in the presentation of basic events, along 
with the period of writing, make both accounts indispensable for the study 
of tenth-century warfare for a modern historian. 
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Although our Muslim sources for the period are more detailed when 
it comes to place names, rivers, unidentified castles and numbers for 
the armies campaigning in the region, their accounts lack the necessary 
details regarding the course of the battles fought between Byzantine and 
Arab armies, battlefield manoeuvres and the consistency of the units tak- 
ing part. The only case where we have some information about the course 
of a battle is regarding Hadath in 954, even though this is utterly inad- 
equate to reconstruct the actual battle in any level of detail. First, we 
have Mutanabbi’s amazement about the multi-ethnic composition of the 
Byzantine army ‘with only the interpreters being able to understand all 
these [different] languages’, and his reporting of the kataphraktoi cavalry 
corps (for the first time in the tenth century). Mutanabbi, Abu Firas and 
Ibn Zafir also note the crucial manoeuvre that won the battle for Sayf 
ad-Dawla, namely the emir’s charge against the enemy with his retinue 
Of 500 ghulam cavalry that was probably directed against the centre of 
the Byzantine formation, where they might have been able to make out 
Phocas’ banner.'® Finally, Yahya tells us that the battle lasted until the 
‘moment of ‘asr’, which is the time for the Muslim afternoon prayer.'*” 


In conclusion, it should not come as a surprise that the Byzantine sources 
focus mainly on the military campaigns of the emperors in the Balkans, 
while the Muslim chroniclers are much better informed about the Byz- 
antine—-Arab conflicts in Cilicia and Syria. Leo the Deacon and Skylitzes 
report several troop estimates — most of them quite reasonable — in the 
chapters that deal with Phocas’ and Tzimiskes’ campaigns in Bulgaria, 
while in the handful of cases where they provide us with any numbers 
for the imperial expeditions in the East, these are exaggerated and, thus, 
unreliable. Conversely, despite both being eyewitnesses of the wars in the 
East, Mutanabbi and Abu Firas rarely provide us with any figures for the 
Hamdanid invading armies and when they do, their figures are inflated, 
which may have served to enhance the victory of the Arabs over the infi- 
dels in the eyes of their readers. For this, we must rely on the careful com- 
parison of the accounts of Yahya of Antioch and Ibn Zafir. 

Mutanabbi has included in his poems several rare geographical and 
topographical snippets of information that cannot be found in any other 
primary source of the period. His accounts, however, like the other Mus- 
lim sources, lack the necessary details to reconstruct the topography of 
the battlefields. Although they identify a key geographical characteristic 
of the place where a battle was fought, they do not give us anything about 
the nature of the ground — a factor which played a vital role in the outcome 
of any battle. As regards the Byzantine sources, their descriptions of cities 
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and battlegrounds are generally vague, with few places being described 
adequately. 

Finally, when it comes to the description of the major battles of this 
period, the Byzantine sources are, once again, focused on the Balkan theatre 
of operations and, except for the siege of Chandax and Tarsus, both our 
chroniclers focus on the operations against Preslav and Dorystolon in 970/1. 
Although both their histories are indispensable for the reconstruction of 
these campaigns, yet none of them provides us with names and units, along 
with any analysis of the battle tactics employed by the opposing armies. 
Rather, they choose to focus on the achievements of individual protagonists. 
Muslim sources are even more disappointing in this respect, due to their 
almost complete lack of interest in reporting the battles of the period. 
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10 


Tactical Innovation and Adaptation in the 
Byzantine Army of the Tenth Century: 
The Study of the Battles 


This chapter will focus on the tactical changes that took place in the impe- 
rial army in the tenth century, through the study of the major battles of 
the period. The most useful primary sources for identifying these changes 
are the military treatises of the time, which can furnish a great amount of 
significant details on how armies should — in theory — have been organised 
and deployed on the battlefield up to the period when they were compiled. 
I have already discussed their recommendations about the marching and 
battle formations, the armament and the battlefield tactics of the Byzantine 
army units, and I have provided a number of arguments and thoughts as to 
whether these changes reflect any kind of innovation or tactical adaptation 
to the strategic situation in the East. 

In order to determine whether theory translated into practice, I will 
examine — albeit briefly — the most important pitched battles of this 
period at Hadath (954), Tarsus (965), Arkadiopolis (970), Dorystolon 
(971), Alexandretta (971), Orontes (994) and Apamea (998) through 
the accounts of contemporary lay and ecclesiastic sources, in regard to 
a number of questions, such as how successful the Byzantines were at 
adapting to the changing military threats posed by their enemies in the 
East; how far we can see the Byzantines responding to the tactical and 
strategic threats of enemies in ways not anticipated by the manuals; and 
what these reveal about the place of literacy in the Byzantine command 
structure, the training of the officer class, and the question of profes- 
sionalism. The conclusions drawn by the study of these campaigns will 
shed some light on the fighting tactics, training, morale and esprit de 
corps of the — predominantly Eastern — armies that participated in these 
campaigns. 


On the morning of 29 Jumada II 343/30 October 954, one of the most 


famous battles of the Byzantine-Arab wars of the period unfolded, 
ending in disaster for the army of Bardas Phocas, and expediting his 
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replacement by his son Nicephorus the following year. Close to the 
mountain of al-Uhaydib, near the town of al-Hadath (Adata), the army 
of the Domestic of the Scholae, some 50,000-strong if we believe the 
figures supplied by Ibn Zafir, met with the expeditionary force of Sayf 
ad-Dawla that had arrived in the area on 17 Jumada [1/18 October to 
restore the fortifications of the town. 

First, we should point out Mutanabbi’s amazement at the multi-ethnic 
composition of the Byzantine army, which comprised ‘men of every 
language and every nation, and only the interpreters could understand 
them’.! Mutanabbi writes about Byzantine and Rus’ troops, to which 
Abu Firas adds Armenians and Slavs, while Ibn Zafir notes Rus’, Bulgar 
and Armenian infantry and cavalry soldiers. The important thing here 
is not the multi-ethnic origin of Phocas’ army in itself, but rather that 
all of the aforementioned Muslim sources underlined the presence of 
Rus’ and Armenian troops, which might indicate that their contingents 
would have been significant enough to be noticed by two eyewitnesses 
(Mutanabbi and Abu Firas).? 

There could be a correlation between the comments made by our Mus- 
lim sources and what the author of the Praecepta Militaria notes about 
nationalities and the qualities necessary for a foot soldier serving in the 
imperial army. Although the large number of Armenian and Rus’ soldiers 
does not necessarily reveal any change in the tactics and organisation of 
the Byzantine armed forces of the period that could be understood as a 
tactical adaptation to their enemies in the East, this is certainly another 
indication of the ample supply of high-quality professional soldiers the 
Byzantine generals had at their disposal in this period. 

Since Sayf ad-Dawla was already near the town of Hadath before 
Phocas’ arrival, it may be assumed that it was him who commanded the 
higher ground. We know nothing of the composition of the opposing 
armies or the ratio between infantry and cavalry, except for Mutanabbi’s 
mention of the presence of kataphraktoi.® Mutanabbi, Abu Firas and Ibn 
Zañfir simply note the crucial manoeuvre that won the battle for Sayf ad- 
Dawla, namely the latter’s charge against the enemy with his retinue of 
500 ghulam cavalry — possibly directing it against the centre of the Byz- 
antine formation where they might have been able to make out Phocas” 
banner.* In all likelihood, Bardas would have carried his banner in the 
centre just behind the unit of the kataphrakts that would have dominated 
the first line, in accordance with the recommendations of the military 
manuals. 

Historians have been unable to provide any conclusive answer as to how 
the ghulam cavalry managed to break through the line of the Byzantine 
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army. Did they break the first line of the Byzantine cavalry, with the rest of 
the units just melting away? Or did the disorganised units of the kataphrak- 
toi and thematic cavalry seek refuge inside some sort of infantry square, 
thus probably forcing Sayf to attack them as well? The number of 3,000 
dead, both infantry and cavalry, reported by Ibn Zafir points to the latter. 
This is, however, just speculation as we cannot be certain what exactly hap- 
pened that day.‘ 

Leo the Deacon, our main source on the Byzantine campaign to con- 
quer the strategically important Cilician city of Tarsus, does not provide 
us with any detailed analysis of the battle that took place outside the city. 
We read that Nicephorus Phocas had brought with him large numbers of 
heavy cavalry, hence his decision to clear the fields and meadows outside 
the city from any kind of vegetation that could hamper the movement of 
his cavalry units or conceal an ambush from his enemies. Even though 
we know nothing about the size, composition and battlefield formation of 
the Tarsiot army, Leo reports the deployment of the imperial army before 
the battle as follows: 


[The emperor] arranged the divisions on the battlefield, deploying the iron- 
clad horsemen (ravoiôñpovs wnôtac) in the front ranks (katä Hétorov), and 
ordering the archers and slingers (opevôovntg) to shoot at the enemy from 
behind. He [Phocas] took his position on the right wing, bringing with him a 
vast squadron of [regular] cavalrymen (uvpiavôpov inéov in), while John 
who had the sobriquet Tzimiskes . .. fought on the left.’ 


Leo’s account confirms the recommendations of the manuals to have three 
cavalry units on the first line, with two units of regular cavalry surround- 
ing the kataphrakts in the middle, and archers following behind to provide 
cover in case of an enemy attack. Their range, however, was insufficient to 
threaten the enemy in the event of an advance.* The position of the infantry 
is not mentioned here, but it would probably have followed immediately 
behind the cavalry in the centre. 

As we saw at the Battle of Hadath, the customary place of the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army was in the middle of the second line (between 
two divisions of regular cavalry), to keep him away from danger. Nicepho- 
rus is mentioned to have taken his place on the right wing of the army that 
attacked the Tarsiots, possibly wishing to perform a manoeuvre against the 
left flank of the enemy to win the field — although Leo the Deacon mentions 
nothing of the sort. Finally, we understand from Leo’s description of the 
advance of the Byzantine cavalry units, moving forward with ‘incredible 
precision (aunyxavo KkO6HLO, amihano kosmo), as the entire plain sparkled 
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with the gleam of their armour’ — a product no doubt of years of intensive 
training and drilling — that it did have the desirable psychological effect on 
the Tarsiots, who ‘immediately turned to flight . .. overwhelmed by a ter- 
rible cowardice’.” Regrettably, the sources offer no more details about the 
tactics employed that day. 


The Byzantine-Fatimid confrontation in the Cilician port of Alexan- 
dretta in 971 was the culmination of the imperial capture of the city of 
Antioch two years earlier. With the Byzantine expansion in northern 
Syria coinciding with the Fatimid takeover of Ikhshidid Egypt and its 
lands in the Middle East, northern Syria inevitably became a battleground 
where two of the superpowers of the age eventually clashed. Already 
since the autumn of 970, Jafar ibn Falah, the Fatimid governor of Syria, 
began preparations for an expedition to overthrow the Byzantines from 
Antioch. In the campaigning period that followed, he dispatched a large 
army against the Syrian capital. 

The best sources for what is probably the most detailed battle of the 
period of the ‘Reconquest’ are late Muslim chronicler accounts from the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries." The Byzantine armies of the East, 
under the leadership of the Duke of Mesopotamia, defeated and routed 
the invading Muslim army in a single and decisive battle, thus manag- 
ing to save Antioch and northern Syria from immediate occupation. As 
usual, our sources provide us with no details of the battle tactics or any 
evidence regarding the units of the opposing armies. Skylitzes” figure 
Of 100,000 men for the Fatimid force is surely pure fiction, although 
we should not doubt that the Muslim army would have been quite 
numerous. He shares, however, an important piece of information for 
the composition of the Fatimid army: ‘Egyptians [Fatimids], Persians, 
Arabs [Berbers], Elamites [Daylamites], together with the inhabitants of 
Arabia Felix [Yemen] and Saba [Ethiopia] !' campaigned to avenge the 
‘affront’ of the capture of Antioch. 

According to a fifteenth-century Yemeni named Idris ibn al-Hasan, the 
Fatimid commander Futuh had brought with him some 20,000 troops, a 
much more plausible figure than Skylitzes’ hundred thousand, who after 
establishing themselves and gaining control of the region around Antioch 
withdrew due to the arrival of Byzantine reinforcements. This source, 
however, does not specify the reason for the Fatimid retreat, for it seems 
highly unlikely for an army of some 20,000 to withdraw immediately 
upon the arrival of the enemy without any apparent motive. 

AI-Magrizi, in his monumental work on the Fatimid Caliphate writ- 
ten in the beginning of the fifteenth century, points to a side expedition 
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conducted by a large corps of some 4,000 men send by Futuh to con- 
trol the key port of Alexandretta with its passing caravans that supplied 
Antioch. Although Magrizi mentions a battle between the Fatimids and 
the Byzantine garrison that ended up in defeat for the former, the key 
information to understand what really took place comes from another 
Egyptian (fourteenth century) called Abu Bakr ibn al-Dawadari. The lat- 
ter writes about the corps of 4,000 men — thus pointing to a common 
source With Magrizi - marching west to Alexandretta, but the stratagem 
that won the Byzantines the battle can be found only in the following 
account: 


They [the Fatimids] proceeded until they were on the point of gaining the 
camp of the Byzantines. Thereupon they saw pavilions of the Byzantines 
in the field ... and they were rapidly diverted to plundering. The Turbazi 
[the Byzantine commander] meanwhile, alerted to their presence, took the 
Warriors of his army and withdrew from the valley. Thus when the Berbers 
entered the tents bent on plunder, the Turbazi was able to attack them and they 
were defeated as the sword caught them from all sides."? 


It was this victory that proved instrumental for the deliverance of Antioch 
from the Fatimid siege and put northern Syria firmly within the Byzantine 
sphere of influence, at least for the next twenty years. 


Crossing the continents into Thrace, Bardas Skleros led some 12,000 men 
— predominantly eastern units according to Skylitzes — to drive off the Rus’ 
army that was ravaging the region, allegedly numbering some 308,000 men. 
This is definitely a gross exaggeration, although we can be fairly confident 
that the Rus’ greatly outnumbered the Byzantine forces. This discrepancy 
prompted the Byzantine commander to avoid any confrontation with the 
Rus” on open ground, reverting rather to defeat his enemy by other means, 
‘to get the better of the enemy by military cunning; to gain the upper hand 
over so great a number by skill and dexterity”.? 

Bardas’ next move was to gather as much intelligence as possible 
about his enemy: ‘When he [Bardas] had carefully studied the matter of 
how the enemy might best be attacked . . . he dispatched the patrician John 
Alakasseus with a small detachment whose orders were to advance and 
reconnoitre the enemy.’* Gathering intelligence about the enemy regard- 
ing its numbers, composition, equipment, leaders and morale was one of 
the most important tasks of a commander prior to an engagement, and this 
was usually assigned to the prokoursatores, also known as trapezitai or 
tasinarioi. ” 
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The most crucial stage of this engagement, however, was the luring of 
the unit of Patzinaks into an ambush set by Bardas in a suitable location 
close to the town of Arkadiopolis. The commander’ s orders are described 
by Skylitzes as follows: 


When he encountered the enemy, he was to give battle, but as soon as blows 
were struck he was to turn his back and give the impression of running away. 
He was not to flee at full tilt . . . but gently and without breaking rank. Then, 
wherever it was possible, [his men] were to turn about and set upon the enemy 
again. Their orders were to keep on repeating the operation until [the enemy] 
was well within the ambushes and traps.' 


This feigned flight described in the Synopsis agrees in its outline with 
battle tactics found in chapters 11 and 17 of On Skirmishing. Indeed, we 
read in the treatise: 


Let him [the general] search for a suitable and very secure location, if pos- 
sible, with a fortress nearby ... Units of them [the infantry] should be con- 
cealed in ambuscades on both sides of the road. Let the general take position 
close behind the infantry . .. and with him the cavalry units. Up to a hundred 
selected men should be dispatched by the general to prepare ambushes."? 


As for the luring of the enemy unit into the defile occupied by friendly 
forces, we read: 


At times, he [the officer in command] charges into them, at times he begins 
to run away, and he provokes them into pursuing. If they pursue up to that 
place in which the infantry is concealed and some of the enemy pass right by 
them, then our men should charge out of their hiding places and check the 
pursuing enemy.'* 


Soon after the feigned flight by Alakasseus’ troops, the trapped Patzinak 
horsemen realised what was about to befall them. Halting their pursuit, 
they stood their ground at some distance from the trap set up by Bar- 
das, thus prompting an attack by the general’s troops and the rest of the 
units in hiding. They attacked from both sides in an organised manner, 
rank by rank as recommended by both On Skirmishing and Praecepta 
Militaria, specifically for the case ‘when the enemy remains at a distance 
and in a disorganised mass”."” With the annihilation of the first party of 
Patzinaks came the engagement with the main army of the enemy who, 
although shaken by the death of their comrades, nevertheless ‘attacked 
on the Romans, the cavalry leading the charge, the infantry following 
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behind’. The ensuing melee is not described in any detail by Skylitzes 
or by Leo the Deacon and we can only imagine a struggle of endurance 
between the two armies fighting in a confined space and at close quarters. 
The retreat of the Patzinaks was followed by the pursuit of the defeated 
force, and although none of our sources mentions specifically the unit 
who undertook this mission, once again we read in our manual: ‘When 
they [the enemy] do turn to flight, it is not the kataphraktoi who should 
undertake the pursuit but their two accompanying units trailing behind 
them [the regular cavalry].’” 

The action won by the imperial forces at Arkadiopolis provided Tzi- 
miskes with excellent intelligence regarding the composition, fighting 
tactics and morale of his enemy, which he put to good use the following 
year in his campaigns in Bulgaria, which culminated in the siege of the 
city of Dorystolon. In April 971, the emperor invaded Bulgaria at the 
head of an army of around 30,000 men, marching through the mountain 
and forest passes that had been left undefended, probably due to the Rus” 
being engaged with suppressing a Bulgar rebellion. 

It would have been very interesting to have had the chance to see 
how this army would have reacted in case of an ambush by Bulgar or 
Rus’ forces, since the Haimos and Rhodope Mountains provide excellent 
opportunities for ambushes, as Leo the Deacon recalls over Nicephorus’ 
expedition of 966: 


When the Emperor [Nicephorus] saw this [frontier region], he did not think 
he should lead the Roman force through dangerous regions with its ranks 
broken, as if he were providing sheep to be slaughtered by the Mysians; for 
it is said that on several previous occasions the Romans came to grief in the 
rough terrain of Mysia, and were completely destroyed.? 


Leo was, no doubt, referring to the defeat of Nicephorus L’s army at Pliska 
in 811 and Krum's tactic of attempting to block the imperial army’s access 
to his lands by constructing wooden palisades in several important passes 
along the Byzantines’ invasion route. This is another sign of the Byzan- 
tines learning from experience. 

The first engagement between the Byzantine and Rus’ armies took 
place right after the arrival of the imperial army opposite the main gate 
of the city of Dorystolon. Leo the Deacon reports in significant detail the 
battle formation of the two armies, and most importantly the place of the 
kataphraktoi in the mixed formation of the Byzantines: ‘After the emperor 
deployed the Romans in the van (katé LÉtTToOvV, kata metopon) and placed 
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the ironclad horsemen (ravoiônpous irnotoc, pansidirous ippotas) on 
both wings (Kat Odtepov képas rapiotnoëuevouc, kata thateron keras 
paristisamenous), and assigned the archers and slingers to the rear and 
ordered them to keep up steady fire.’ In other words, the only line of 
three divisions consisted of the main infantry forces ordered in the centre 
of the formation and the heavy cavalry of the kataphrakts on both wings 
to cover the flanks.”* In order to reinforce this line, Tzimiskes deployed 
archers and slingers immediately behind the main infantry phalanx to sup- 
port them as long as they were within missile range. At the same time, his 
crucial tactical move was to put two extra units of kataphrakts as a reserve 
in the wings. Since the Rus’ did not have any cavalry units and were not 
accustomed to fighting on horseback, as Leo the Deacon insists in his 
narrative,” Tzimiskes would probably have planned to make a decisive 
attack against the wings of the enemy infantry phalanx, the most vulner- 
able point of its formation. 

What we know about the battle is that the Rus’ were the first to attack 
with ‘their habitual ferocity and passion’, but the Byzantines halted their 
advance and being able to break through their formation at a couple of 
points made them retreat and regroup their shield wall. It is not entirely 
clear as to which units of the imperial army were involved in this first 
melee that lasted well into the evening.* With his infantry and cavalry 
failing to break through the dense Rus” lines, Tzimiskes decided to throw 
into battle his reserve heavy cavalry in the wings in a final counterattack 
intended to break the enemy’s morale: ‘So they [the cavalry] pressed for- 
ward with an extraordinary assault and the trumpeters sounded the call to 
battle, and the shout arose from the Romans in a body.” * With the Rus’ 
retreating back to the city of Dorystolon, it seemed clear that the Byzan- 
tines would have to make preparations for establishing a siege. 

Regrettably, the two following engagements between the Rus’ and 
the Byzantines outside the city are poorly documented.?’ The fourth 
engagement, however, came after the apparent success of a sortie detach- 
ment against a Byzantine siege machine. Eager to take advantage of his 
troops’ high morale, Svyatoslav drew up their battle lines and led them 
forward, while the Byzantines formed a deep phalanx to meet them. 
Although nothing more can be discerned from the sources regarding the 
Byzantines’ battle division, we may presume that they were deployed in 
the same formation as the first engagement, namely infantry taking up 
its position at the centre while two kataphrakt units covered its flanks, 
with reserve cavalry, archers and slingers being deployed immediately 
behind them. 
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On 24 July, Svyatoslav ordered the Rus’ to throw open the gates of 
the city and draw their forces, not to the plain opposite the city but rather 
close to the walls where the area must have been much narrower. Skylitzes 
provides a short description of the topography of the battlefield: 


The emperor noticed how narrow the place was, and that it was due to this 
factor that the enemy’s resistance was possible: the Romans had so little 
elbow room they were unable to display the kind of performance which was 
appropriate to their valour. 


Skylitzes recognised Svyatoslav’s tactic to counter the Russian lack 
of heavy cavalry by drawing the Byzantines to a narrow location with 
woodland on one flank and marshes on the other, where they could not 
manoeuvre easily, and then attack from the sides as on previous occa- 
sions. Leo the Deacon comments that ‘the emperor organised the Romans 
and led them out of camp’,” presumably in the same three-division for- 
mation that we saw in the first engagement, with kataphrakt cavalry again 
reinforcing both wings. The Rus’ were the ones who opened the battle, 
attacking the centre of the Byzantine formation, while their javeliners 
caused many casualties and much confusion to the cavalry in an effort to 
prevent any encircling manoeuvres by the latter. As the battle took place 
in the height of summer, however, and the men suffered due to lack of 
water, the emperor gave orders for water skins to be brought forward 
so that the soldiers would refresh themselves and their horses and carry 
on with the battle unhindered. According to the Praecepta, this was the 
Job of the bowmen and slingers who were guarding the intervals of the 
infantry square.” 

Skylitzes reports the battle manoeuvre that proved critical for the course 
of the battle. Phocas soon realised how narrow the place was and that he 
could not make full use of the capabilities of his heavy cavalry units: 


He [Phocas] ordered the commanders to retreat towards the plain, withdraw- 
ing from the city, thus giving the impression of running away. They were 
not, however, to be in a hurry, but to take their time and retreat only little by 
little. Then, when they had drawn their pursuers some distance from the city, 
they were suddenly to turn about, give their horses their heads and attack 
those men.” 


This feigned retreat worked perfectly as the Rus’ took the bait and went 
after the retreating Byzantine units, thinking they were running away. 
Indeed, even Leo the Deacon reported that this action was a retreat, 
rather than a feigned flight to lure the Rus’ out to the plain, which can be 
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explained either by the army’s professional execution of the manoeuvre 
or Leo’s poor knowledge of military affairs (contrary to Skylitzes who, 
although he wrote almost a century after this event, was able to understand 
this tactic due to his great experience in military matters).” 

What tipped the balance of battle in favour of the Byzantines was the 
emperor’s decision to commit to action his elite kataphrakt cavalry units 
that were stationed as a reserve in the wings of the army.” Skylitzes men- 
tons a number of high-ranking officers who took the lead against the 
Rus”, but Leo reports that the emperor personally commanded the charge 
— probably taking his own personal guard as well — in order to raise the 
morale of his soldiers. This cavalry attack, along with a push from the 
centre by the infantry and a simultaneous attack from a cavalry unit on 
one of the wings (the sources do not specify which one) under Bardas 
Skleros, resulted in the envelopment of the Rus’ army and their eventual 
retreat inside the city. This encircling manoeuvre as a method of deciding 
a battle, coupled with a push from the centre, falls into the category of 
tactics recommended by the contemporary military manuals examined.* 


Four years after the Byzantine victory over a Fatimid force of some 4,000 
at Alexandretta in 971, Emperor John I Tzimiskes took Apamea on the 
Orontes before invading southern Syria and Galilee. While the war in the 
East was a sideshow compared with Basil Ils Bulgarian wars that lasted 
for the better part of three decades (991-1018), the Battles of the Orontes 
(994) and Apamea (998) were the climax of the struggle for dominance in 
Syria between the Byzantine and Fatimid Empires. 

Our predominantly Muslim sources do not provide adequate informa- 
tion about the Battle of the Orontes. Yahya, a Syriac source, reports only 
that Emperor Basil II ordered the Duke of Antioch, Michael Bourtzes, 
to mobilise his forces against the advancing army of the Fatimid general 
(of Turkic origin) Manjutakin (d. 1007).* Bar Hebraeus, a thirteenth- 
century Syriac bishop (of Jewish origin), indicates a number of approxi- 
mately 50,000 men for the imperial army, ‘some horsemen and some 
foot men’.* What is certain, however, is that a large part of Bourtzes’ 
army would have been Armenians since they played a fundamental role 
in repopulating the regions of Melitene, Tarsus, Adana and Antioch 
in the previous decades.” The Fatimid army seems to have been quite 
numerous as well, perhaps even 30,000-strong.* Although the sources 
do not identify exactly the composition of Manjutakin’s forces, these 
would probably have consisted of a multi-racial army of Turks, elite 
Iranian Daylami infantry, former Ikhshidid and Kafurid troops and 
Bedouins from North Africa and Syria.” 
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AI-Magrizi reports that Manjutakin departed from Damascus in 
Rabi° 1394 (15 April-14 May 994) against Antioch, where he attempted 
a show of force by ravaging the environs of the city before marching 
east to Aleppo.* Departing from Antioch, the Byzantine commanders 
met with the Hamdanid troops sent by Lu”’lu”° al-Kabir, guardian of the 
Hamdanid emir Said al-Dawla and nominal ruler of the emirate since 
991. Manjutakin, who was besieging Aleppo, upon news of the Byzan- 
tine-Hamdanid march south turned west to meet his opponents with the 
two armies encamping on the Orontes."! 

We have little information about what precisely happened next. The 
Byzantine-Hamdanid army occupied the west ford of the Orontes, with 
Yahya presenting Bourtzes as reluctant to cross it and fight the Fatimids 
head on. Manjutakin retained the strategic initiative by sending a part of 
his army — the Bedouins and a section of his Daylami or Turkish troops 
— to reconnoitre the positions of the Hamdanids, who were guarding one 
part of the ford, while he would attack the Byzantine force with the rest of 
his troops. Our sources report that the Hamdanids panicked and fled, thus 
allowing the Bedouin attacking party to pillage their camp in their usual 
unruly behaviour. Realising the desperate situation, the Byzantines melted 
away leaving their commandes in the field along with their baggage train 
and 5,000 dead. 

There are several questions that remain unanswered for this battle. 
First, would the Byzantines have had time to form their units into a dou- 
ble-ribbed hollow square to face their opponents who were crossing the 
Orontes? The sources tell us that they had posted sentries to guard the 
ford, so it would seem unlikely that they would have been entirely taken 
by surprise. After all, Bourtzes is presented by Yahya as a reluctant — or, 
rather, very cautious — commander, keeping in line with the recommenda- 
tions of all military treatises since antiquity, which advised extreme cau- 
tion and order when crossing a river where the enemy holds the opposite 
ford.” Second, had the Byzantines pitched their camp in the order they 
were to deploy in battle, in accordance with this recommendation in the 
Praecepta Militaria of Nicephorus Phocas (c. 969): ‘They [the soldiers] 
must keep their places in the camp exactly as they set to deploy in battle 
formation, so that, in the event of a sudden report of the enemy, they will 
be found ready as though in battle formation’ ?* 

Regrettably, the sources are not clear: both al-Qalanisi and Bar 
Hebraeus highlight an attack against the centre of the enemy formation by 
an elite corps of ‘Egyptian’ infantry that broke through the enemy lines 
to win the day for Manjutakin. We may presume that this elite unit would 
most likely have consisted of Daylamis; after all, these hardy infantrymen 
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with their battle-axes, spears (zupins or mizraq), short swords, bows and 
shields were renowned for their attacks in close-quarter phalanx forma- 
tions. It would have been very interesting if we had any clues as to how 
the Byzantine generals and commanders would have responded to these 
troops marching against them: would the Armenians have formed a solid 
8-man deep phalanx against the Daylamis and the Turkish cavalry? Would 
the heavy cavalry units have been able to be properly deployed and used 
in battle? Was the Daylami infantry attack preceded by an attack from the 
Turkish ghulams, probably in coordination with the archers, which we 
know that Manjutakin had in his army? Sadly, the narrative of the sources 
raises more questions than answers. 


The same operational theatre and, probably, the same location would be 
the focal point of another disaster for the Duke of Antioch. The sources 
report that Damianos Dalassinos, the officer who replaced Michael 
Bourtzes in 995, attempted to take advantage of the political uncertainty 
— if not to use the term civil war — in the Fatimid Caliphate over the pre- 
vious year and march against Apamea, a strategic base for expeditions 
against Aleppo to its north-east. On Jumada II 388 (30 May-27 June 998), 
the Fatimid (Kutama Berber) general Jaysh ibn al-Samsana marched east 
towards Apamea to relieve the city with the help of the Fatimid fleet.* 
The setting of the battle was like the one in 994, with the two armies fac- 
ing each other on the opposing sides of the Orontes. The twelfth-century 
Damascene politician and historian Ibn al-Qalanisi writes about the battle- 
field: ‘The battle took place in a large meadow surrounded by a mountain 
called al-Mudiq [Qal‘at al-Mudiq] on which we cannot ride but one-by- 
one and on the side of which is the lake of Apamea and the river called 
al-Maqlub [Orontes].”* 

Although we have no numbers for the Duke of Antioch’s forces, an 
indication of its size can be discerned from the large number of dead after 
the battle — some 6,000 men according to Yahya.* Qalanisi reports some 
10,000 men in total for the Fatimid expeditionary force, of whom 1,000 
were Bedouin cavalry.*’ This force also included a contingent of Daylami 
infantry, reportedly receiving the main Byzantine attack on the day, while 
our chronicler also mentions a unit of 500 ghulam cavalry under a certain 
Bishara the Ikhshidite. 

This time the strategic initiative lay with Damianos Dalassinos, who 
ordered his troops to cross the Orontes and attack the Fatimid force, with 
the main attack directed against the centre of their formation and the 
Daylami infantry. The attackers managed to break through the enemy 
formation and force them to flee, with both the left wing of the Fatimid 
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army — led by a certain Mansur the Slav — and the right wing under the 
command of the general, al-Samsana, following suit. The Byzantines 
reportedly pursued and killed some 2,000 of the Fatimids, when the only 
force that stood its ground and offered stout resistance was the unit of the 
500 ghulam cavalry. 

What happened next is a typical example of the importance of the 
role of the commander of the army for the morale of his soldiers: while 
Dalassinos was protected by only a bodyguard of some ten ghulams and 
his sons, he felt confident enough to expose himself to enemy missiles. 
A Kurdish ghulam would have spotted the imperial banner and, in the 
spirit of the heroic atmosphere seen very often in both Christian and 
Muslim chronicler accounts, charged against the duke inflicting two 
deadly blows to his head and torso. 

The sources leave many questions unanswered, first and foremost 
about the battlefield. This was a location which is very likely to have ham- 
pered the movements of the cavalry on both sides, while also making any 
encircling manoeuvres relatively difficult to undertake. Unfortunately, 
we get absolutely no information regarding the battlefield formation of 
the opposing armies. The fact that the general of the Fatimid army, al- 
Samsana, Was in command of the right wing instead of the usual centre 
could mean, according to al-Ansari, that the right wing would have been 
in a more elevated position, thus offering a better vantage point for the 
commander-in-chief.* This could also simply mean that he had put his 
Daylami infantry at the centre of the formation, perhaps projected a bit 
forward than the rest of the army to act as a shield, while he chose to 
remain in the flanks in command of a cavalry unit. 

As regards the order in which the units of the imperial army would 
have crossed the Orontes, there is a recommended order of ‘fighting 
march’ for the crossing of a river, bridge or narrow pass, although all 
tacticians strongly discourage it: ‘The fagmata cross first: first the Scho- 
lae, second the Excoubitae, third the Arithmos, fourth the Hikanatoiï, and 
likewise for the fhemata.’* It appears, therefore, that the army crossed 
precarious spots during the march based on order of precedence. Would 
this order, however, have been followed during the forced crossing of 
a bridge, most likely under enemy fire? Would the crack troops of the 
imperial army — the fagmata — have crossed first or would an elite unit 
of infantry have preceded them — namely the Armenians — to establish 
a bridgehead and make their crossing less confusing and dangerous”? In 
trying to tackle these questions, one should keep in mind the examples of 
Sürling Bridge and Bannockburn, and the significant difficulties in coordi- 
nation and manoeuvring encountered by the heavy cavalry of the English 
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kings when attempting to cross a river and be deployed for battle while 
the enemy army of the Scots held the opposite ford.” At the battle on the 
outskirts of Antioch in 1098 between the Latins of the First Crusade and 
the army of the governor of Mosul, Kerbogha, Bohemund of Taranto was 
afraid that the Seljuks would allow one or two of their divisions across the 
river and fall upon them, while the rest of the army crossed the bridge over 
the Orontes. Despite Bohemund”s fears, however, the Latins were left free 
to be deployed as they wished.°! 

If the Byzantine forces had time to cross the Orontes relatively 
unencumbered, other questions are raised: Was the topography of the 
battlefield suitable for them to be deployed in their regular infantry hol- 
low-square?*” What unit of the imperial army attacked — and eventually 
managed to break — the formation of the Daylami infantry deployed in 
the centre of the Fatimid force? Which units undertook the pursuit of the 
fleeing Fatimid forces? 

For the latter point we should bear in mind once again the recommenda- 
tons found in the mid-tenth century Byzantine manuals on the pursuit of a 
defeated foe: ‘Until the enemy is in general flight, our units must not break 
ranks but should follow up in proper formation in the manner discussed’; 
‘When they [the enemy] do turn to flight, it is not the kataphraktoi who 
should undertake the pursuit but their two accompanying units trailing 
behind them [the regular thematic cavalry].* This should be viewed in 
comparison With Qalanisi’s comment about Dalassinos ‘standing near his 
standard ... in order to contemplate the victory of his army and to come 
to the possession of the booty captured”’. If we take Qalanisi’s comment at 
face value, was the pursuit of the defeated Fatimid forces a disorganised 
race to seize booty and pillage the enemy camp instead of following the 
recommendations of the tacticians of the period? Once again, an examina- 
tion of the sources provides us with more questions than it answers and it 
would be careless to make any sort of assumptions based on whatever we 
can derive from our authors. 


Conclusions 


An important conclusion to contemplate from the study of the battles of 
the period is the key role of the commander in maintaining the morale 
of the soldiers and in the eventual outcome of the battle in general. Sayf 
ad-Dawla won the day at Hadath by launching an attack against the unit 
of the enemy commander, Bardas Phocas. Although we are not informed 
of the precise location where the elderly Byzantine commander would 
have placed his banner, it is likely that this would have been in the second 
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line of cavalry, behind the elite triangular unit of the kataphrakts. Sixteen 
years later, and in a different operational theatre outside Dorystolon, one 
of the emperor’s bodyguards called Anemas, probably in command of 
the elite fagma of the Immortals, charged against the middle of the Rus’ 
infantry formation exactly on the spot where he could see Svyatoslav.* 
Finally, at Apamea in 998 the Byzantine general Damianos Dalassinos 
was surprised and killed by a Kurdish horseman right when the Muslims 
had been routed, thus leading to a counterattack and the eventual retreat of 
the demoralised imperial troops.* In this light, why was the killing of the 
enemy commander so important? 

The answer lies in the fact that the overall command and the imposi- 
tion of order and discipline (described as té&c in the Byzantine manuals) 
in à campaigning army stemmed from its commander-in-chief. Against 
this background, it is easy to imagine that once the person at the top of 
the pyramid of command was killed, the organisational and psychological 
consequences would be devastating. Interestingly, the sole example that 
springs to mind of a high-ranking officer assuming the command of an 
army after the general’s death during battle is Beyazid’s taking over from 
his father, Murad I, after Kosovo (1389). Therefore, superior officers were 
more often than not kept out of harm’s way, commanding the reserve of 
the army, deploying their units into battle only when this was necessary to 
decide its outcome.** 

Tacticians like Frontinus, Onasander and Leo VI underline the impor- 
tance of the spreading of false rumours about the enemy commander’s 
death in battle.” The recent devastating defeat of the Byzantine arms at 
Achelous River in 917 might have prompted the author of the Praecepta to 
stress the importance of attacking the enemy leader. Ÿ Twice the author is 
careful to note that the triangular kataphrakt formation should be directed 
‘right at the spot where the commander of the enemy army is standing”. 
Even though such a recommendation is not given in the Sylloge Taktiko- 
rum, this does not mean that Nicephorus’ advice comes as a direct result 
of experience gained on the battlefields of the East. This should be seen 
more as an attempt to instil the desirable téëx, this ‘incredible precision” 
(auñyavo k6opo) that Leo the Deacon reports during the charge of the 
kataphrakts at Tarsus in 965. °° 

There is a clue regarding the Byzantine cavalry formation at the 
battle outside the city of Tarsus that I wish to expand upon. We read 
about the emperor’s arraying of his troops: ‘He [Phocas] took his posi- 
tion on the right wing, bringing with him a vast squadron of cavalry- 
men (uvpiavôpæov iréœv dAN, miriandron ippeon ili), while John who 
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had the sobriquet Tzimiskes . . . fought on the left.”‘! Here is a striking 
contradiction with the military manuals of the period: according to the 
Sylloge and the Praecepta the place of the commander-in-chief of the 
army Was to be in the second line, right between the two middle units of 
regular cavalry.® Therefore, does this say anything about the emperor’s 
decision to take over the command of the right flank, while putting his 
second-in-command and one of his ablest officers in charge of the left? 

The kataphraktoi were the force de frappe of the Byzantine army 
charged with smashing into enemy lines, right where they could see the 
enemy commander, while the regular cavalry seems to have had more 
of a supporting role in the crucial stages of the engagement, trailing 
the kataphrakts but without falling far behind them or breaking their 
formation.® Accordingly, being in charge of one of the regular cavalry 
units in the flanks would not only have given Nicephorus a clear view 
of the kataphrakts’ charge in the centre, but he would have been able 
to take impromptu decisions more quickly, such as detaching troops 
from his unit to support the kataphrakts, and without exposing himself 
to real danger. 

Why is there such a difference between Nicephorus’ place in battle 
in 965, and the references in the Praecepta just a few years later? We 
find no specific recommendations in the Praecepta regarding the exact 
desired position of the general, but rather three references in three differ- 
ent parts of the work; however, other treatises, such as the Taktika, the 
Sylloge or the Sfrategikon, are much more specific. Is the reason that 
Phocas wanted to leave it up to his readers to decide which place the com- 
mander should take in an engagement? Has a part where he potentially 
wrote about the position of the commander-in-chief now become lost? 
Or is it simply because he could not trust his units of regular cavalry to 
perform their duty as planned based on previous experience that he took 
personal command of the unit? Whatever the case, the only certainty is 
that more questions have been raised than can be answered due to lack of 
sufficient evidence from our primary sources. 

Another question that emerges is why did Tzimiskes — the second-in- 
command in 965 — deviate from the tactical developments of the period 
just six years later against the Rus’? I am referring here to John’s decision 
to place kataphrakts on either of his army’s wings at Dorystolon in 971. 
The emperor would have been fully aware of the tactical weakness of his 
enemy’s battle formation — after all, the empire had already been hiring 
Rus” soldiers individually and in groups since the 940s. The Rus’ army 
comprised almost exclusively of heavy infantry forming a tight phalanx, 
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and had a significant tactical vulnerability, its exposed flanks. Therefore, 
Svyatoslav resorted to challenging the Byzantines in battle at a narrow 
point at some distance from the city walls, with woodland on the one flank 
and the marshy regions stretching back from the river on the other. 

It must have been clear to Tzimiskes that the recommended double- 
ribbed infantry square would not have been of much practical use, as the 
Rus’ did not have any cavalry units capable of encircling them or attack- 
ing its rear like the Arabitai did. In my view, as there was no danger of 
any enemy cavalry attacking the flanks of the Byzantine infantry, it would 
have made more sense to have had the latter receive the ‘ferocious charge” 
of the Rus’ in the hope that their formation would hold fast, while the kat- 
aphrakts would then counterattack the enemy’s centre and flanks. Finally, 
Tzimiskes had placed a number of javeliners and archers to maintain a 
constant barrage of missile fire against the Rus’, falling in line with the 
Strategikon’s recommendation that ‘[if] the foe is superior in infantry; 
entice him into the open, not too close, but from a safe distance hit him 
with javelins”. 

Therefore, to return to the main question posed previously regarding 
the Byzantine battle formations and tactics at Tarsus and Dorystolon, the 
main reason the Byzantine army was deployed in such a different way in 
those battles depended not only on the battlefield but, more importantly, 
on the composition, deployment and fighting tactics of its enemies. Before 
the invasion of the Patzinaks in the eleventh century, Byzantine emperors 
and generals had mostly faced armies in the Balkans who based their tac- 
tics on fighting on foot (with the exception of Boulgarofygon in 896). In 
the East, however, they were up against armies with full complements of 
well-disciplined and trained heavy and light cavalry, and infantry fighting 
with swords, bows and long lances. 

Unfortunately, there are no hints in the sources as to whether the 
Muslim army that defended Tarsus in 965 was a mixture of urban militia 
(ahdäth) and ghazis (volunteers or ‘fighters for the faith’) or whether the 
city had received reinforcements from other parts of the Muslim world.$° 
Presumably, the Tarsiots could muster an army of 4,000 effectives only 
up to a decade before their capitulation.®” Whatever the case, the defenders 
would have been unable to face the imperial army in open battle, a fact 
which Nicephorus’ previous experience of warfare in the region would, 
no doubt, have taught him: hence, his decision to deploy his elite cavalry 
in the centre of his battle formation, flanked by two units of regular cav- 
alry, while it is also likely that the Byzantine infantry would have been 
deployed in a hollow square immediately behind the cavalry formation, to 
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guard against any encircling enemy manoeuvres. Therefore, the unfolding 
and outcome of the battles at Tarsus and Dorystolon is a characteristic 
example of the way in which the Byzantine commanders of the period 
had learned to use their experience in different operational theatres — and 
against different enemies — to their advantage, adjusting their strategies 
and tactics accordingly. 

Finally, the battles at Arkadiopolis and Alexandretta are two very good 
examples of how to lure an enemy into a trap before attacking from all 
sides to win the field. In the case of Alexandretta, our Muslim sources 
tell us that the Byzantine commander had pulled his forces out of the city 
and into the surrounding heights, leaving the camp seemingly unprotected 
to the hands of his enemy. Two things require further explanation in this 
case: first, was the Byzantine commander aware that the 4,000-strong 
Muslim force dispatched to besiege Alexandretta was largely comprised 
of Berbers? Al-Dawadari is the only source naming one of the two lead- 
ers of this detachment as a Berber chieftain called Aras. He also implies 
that the Turbazi was, in fact, alerted of the course of the Fatimid force 
against them; therefore, it is likely that he would have had some sort of 
intelligence about its size and composition. Second, did the Byzantine 
commander making his withdrawal from the camp seem like a panicked 
retreat, waiting until the last moment so that he would be seen leaving 
the valley by the enemy? Or had he already placed his troops on higher 
ground waiting for the Berbers to enter the camp and indulge themselves 
in looting it? Regrettably, the sources leave us in the dark. 

What I intend to point out here by raising the aforementioned ques- 
tions 1s the degree of adaptability shown by the Byzantine commanders 
in the field and whether they proved themselves capable of giving their 
enemies a taste of their own medicine. A professional army attempting to 
lure an enemy force into a trap was a well-known tactic since antiquity. 
It is not simply the application of past knowledge that we should high- 
light here, however, but rather the combination of good intelligence and 
experience that led the Byzantine commander at Alexandretta to use this 
stratagem against a known enemy, the Berbers. In the East, the Byzantines 
had been in constant contact with Berber tribes in Syria, even before the 
first Arab conquests of the seventh century, and although the process of 
their sedentarisation had been progressing steadily until the early tenth 
century, numerous tribes simply chose to retain their traditional way of 
life, raiding Byzantine territories and trying to convert agricultural lands 
to pasturelands.® Their ‘Achilles’ heel’, however, was their indiscipline 
and their greed for booty, weaknesses which the Byzantines knew very 
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well. Hence, Leo the Deacon reports the application of another stratagem 
known since ancient times, the spreading of golden and silver coins to 
cover an army’s retreat, a tactic which could potentially break the enemy’s 
discipline by enticing them to halt their pursuit in search for the coins.” 

The Byzantine military manuals — the Praecepta Militaria in particular 
— make repeated references to the significance placed upon the regulation 
of the pursuit of an apparently beaten foe.” The Praecepta, however, is 
the only treatise that offers a plan which outlines in detail the stages of 
the pursuit and the considerations which governed the commander’ s com- 
mitment of his reserves once the enemy had been put to flight, all in the 
spirit of the rigorous discipline and professionalism (té&ig) instilled in the 
ranks of the imperial armies of the period. The degree of discipline and 
training with which the — predominantly Eastern — troops at Arkadiopolis 
performed their careful withdrawal into the defile while outnumbered and 
under constant fire, and the timed attack by the rest of the infantry units 
from all sides — not en masse but rather rank by rank — with everything 
unfolding in accordance with the writings of the military manuals, leaves 
little doubt that the Byzantine commanders had learned a good deal from 
their experience in the Taurus passes. 
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If you know the enemy and know yourself, you need not fear the result of 
a hundred battles. If you know yourself but not the enemy, for every 
victory gained you will also suffer a defeat. If you know neither the 
enemy nor yourself, you will succumb in every battle. 
—Sun-Tzu, The Art of War, IL.18 


War is a violent form of interaction that has dominated human activity 
since the dawn of mankind, but to explain the ‘insanity” of going to war 
against one’s own species, other sciences like psychology, sociology, 
evolutionary biology and anthropology have contributed their views in 
the quest to find answers as to why we are the only mammals deliberately 
killing our own kind. In order to explain this ‘pathological behaviour’, 
evolutionary biologists have put the blame on several factors ranging 
from a ‘selfish gene’ most eager to replicate, to excessive amounts of tes- 
tosterone directly linked to aggressiveness. Psychological explanations 
put forward by James as early as 1910 have suggested that warfare is as 
prevalent as it is because of its positive psychological effects, both on the 
individual and on society as a whole.! 

AS any form of interaction between intelligent beings, war has been 
fluid and permutable over the two hundred millennia of our existence for 
which we have archaeological evidence, and over the roughly six millen- 
nia for which we have written records. Throughout recorded history, war 
has not developed linearly from a primitive to a more sophisticated, and 
hence deadlier, form of killing. As van Creveld has emphasised, there have 
been fluctuations in warfare but no real breakthroughs, with many factors 
remaining ‘unaltered well into the age of gunpowder’ or even the twentieth 
century.” In her book on the Evolution of Strategy, Heuser refers to ‘fash- 
ions in Warfare”, by which she means the prevailing attitudes in both tech- 
nological aspects of war but also in strategic and tactical thinking, where 
she has highlighted this rather obvious, but worth emphasising, idea: 


The conduct of war has rarely if ever been static . . . as hostile groups encoun- 


tering each other always sought to maximise the advantage they could draw 
from any particularly successful ways of fighting they had developed or 
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were developing. Differences of tactics, or weapons technology, then usually 
became subjects of great interest to the inferior party, and technology transfer 
was always seen as desirable.* 


This idea was put to the test in this book and it was my intention to 
showcase the way competing states like the Byzantine Empire and the 
Hamdanid Emirate adapted to the strategies and tactics of their enemies 
in the operational theatres of eastern Asia Minor, northern Mesopotamia 
and northern Syria in the middle of the tenth century. My objective was 
to understand and clarify the mechanisms that lay behind the diffusion 
of ‘military knowledge’ between the competing military cultures of the 
region. This was brought about by scrutinising two different pools of evi- 
dence — the historians’ accounts of the conflicts and the military treatises 
that proliferated in the tenth century — in an attempt to identify and trace 
the origin of any changes in the battlefield tactics of the armies that oper- 
ated in the East in a period of great socio-political upheaval and military 
expansion that defined the region in the tenth century. 

Therefore, this book is a comparative study of the military cultures that 
clashed in the region in the period in question, which culminated in the 
annexation of Cilicia and northern Syria by the imperial forces led by the 
famous campaigning emperors Nicephorus Phocas and John Tzimiskes. 
What we have come to identify as military culture is a system of beliefs 
and behavioural norms that influence what people think is (morally) right 
and wrong in War and conflict or, to put it plainly, how each peoples justi- 
fied war, theorised about it, and developed different customs that shaped 
the planning and conduct of warfare. The people who would actually 
shape these beliefs in the Middle Ages were the elite classes. 

In the case of the Byzantine Empire, the cultural traditions of the Hel- 
lenistic and imperial Roman past were largely intertwined with the early 
Christian distaste for the shedding of — primarily Christian — blood that 
produced a mentality over war and conflict that not only sanctioned, but 
encouraged the avoidance of battles and the use of craft, intelligence, 
wiles, bribery and ‘other means’ to bring a war to the quickest and most 
cost-efficient end. Nonetheless, the notion of honour in battle and the way 
it was perceived by different cultures varied greatly, and while the many 
‘cultures of war’ that emerged in the medieval world shared some basic 
characteristics, what is more broadly comparable are the processes or 
dynamics that shaped military cultures around the world. I touched upon 
the different notions of bravery and honourable combat between the mili- 
tary cultures of the Christian East and West, and those of the Muslim East, 
only to reach a number of very interesting conclusions on the cultural 
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boundaries that delineated and defined military practices. In the end, even 
the ‘Western’ fighters, imbued as they were in the heroic poetry of the 
chansons de geste, were not so far removed from the notions of trickery 
and cunning behaviour in war that their Byzantine and Muslim counter- 
parts competing for booty and glory in the East engaged in. 

This is a promising field of study that could yield compelling data 
on the intersection of ideas about war and the socio-economic, political 
and geographic background of various peoples. Of special interest are 
those regions where various military cultures have come into contact and 
conflict, in geographical areas that have been contested for millennia, 
which should be studied for further evidence not only within cultures, 
but between big and sub- cultures. I wish to expand more on this field in 
a future monograph, applying Morillo’s typology of transcultural wars 
in Europe and its periphery to a specific region and period: Italy in the 
eleventh century, as the Italian Peninsula and the island of Sicily became 
a theatre of intense cultural interaction and transcultural warfare between 
the incoming Normans and the local Lombard, Greek and Muslim poli- 
ties. How can we identify what kind of conflict we are faced with, based 
on an analysis of the accepted ‘conventions of conflict’ that can generate 
greater or lesser degrees of ritual associated with or as part of combat? Put 
simply, were these cultures different in terms of the conduct of warfare”? 
And, if so, how did they perceive their enemies who came from different 
‘military cultures”, and how did they react? 

The culture of war and the Byzantine notion of chivalric and honour- 
able battle was one of the three main considerations (or factors) that deter- 
mined the empire”’s strategic thinking and planning, at least until the late 
twelfth century. The rest were the empire’s — and, most importantly, the 
capital’s — geopolitical location in the confluence of two continents, and 
the state’s reliance on agriculture with the concomitant reaction of the 
economy to warfare. AIl three were interrelated and helped to develop 
a sort of ‘grand strategy’ (or rather ‘political pragmatism’, as I have 
explained in Chapter 1) that was based on the acute awareness of material 
considerations and the imbalance of resources between the empire and its 
enemies, considerations that can explain the commanders” reluctance to 
face enemies in different operational theatres at the same time. While the 
dominant approach in the empire’s military thinking throughout its his- 
tory was clearly defensive, recent studies have shown that the idea that the 
Byzantine Empire was a non-bellicose state must be discounted. 

In the second chapter of this study, I defined in detail the different 
forms of warfare that dominated the eastern border regions of the empire, 
and I explained the strategy and strategic goals of all regional opponents 
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leading up to the great ‘reconquest” of territories in the mid-tenth cen- 
tury. In general terms, it seems that the Byzantine state up to the end 
of the twelfth century developed a number of variants on a system of 
defence in depth. This strategy encouraged two basic approaches to the 
Arab invasions, namely the following and harassing of the enemy on 
friendly ground, and the ambushing of foraging parties while keeping a 
close eye on the main invading army. AII this was directed at maximis- 
ing the enemy’s logistical problems and flushing them out of the country, 
while themselves sustaining as few casualties as possible. 

This was a decentralised system of defence that had evolved over cen- 
turies before it was put down in great detail for posterity by the anonymous 
author of the c. 960 treatise On Skirmishing. The author vividly portrays 
the anxieties of the defenders of Anatolia over the constant invasions of 
the Muslim emirs over the Taurus and Anti-Taurus mountain ranges that 
contributed to the political instability, militarisation and economic, com- 
mercial, agricultural and demographic decline of central and eastern Asia 
Minor. Byzantine commanders had always to tread a fine line between 
gathering intelligence and shadowing the invading forces and bringing 
them to battle, a balance that often led the defending forces to being out- 
manoeuvred by an experienced enemy. It is against this socio-political and 
geographical background that we can appreciate the key role that the three 
Muslim bastions for razzias (Tarsus, Melitene and Theodosiopolis) played 
in this conflict that reached a climax in the middle of the century, and 
why I'have — repeatedly — called them a ‘thorn” in the side of the empire’s 
eastern frontiers. 

There is a direct correlation between the empire’s policy in the East 
against the Muslim emirs and the delicate way the emperors planned 
their foreign policy with the local naxarars of medieval Armenia in the 
north-eastern border regions. The main points that I attempted to elucidate 
in Chapter 3 focus on the political and strategic importance of Armenia 
proper — and more specifically the cantons of Taron and Vaspourakan — as 
the ‘back door’ for any enemy invasion routes into Anatolia. I described 
the political reasons behind the empire’s involvement in Armenia and 
northern Mesopotamia in the first half of the tenth century, the wars with 
the Muslims, the empire’s delicate diplomatic negotiations with the Arme- 
nian princes and the emergence of à new enemy in the East. At precisely 
this junction lies the paradox that I have tried to disentangle: if Armenia 
was strategically far more important than Cilicia and Syria, and the gov- 
ernment in Constantinople did not contemplate any territorial expansion 
in the region, how can we explain the escalation of violence that led to the 
extensive annexation of territories in Cilicia and Syria in the 950s-60s? 
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The crux of this discussion is that, if we take a closer look at the political 
background of both protagonists — Constantine VII and Sayf ad-Dawla 
— and their place within their respective courts, we see that this war had 
turned into an ‘all-out’ conflict by the end of the 950$ to which none of 
them could (politically) afford to succumb. Eventually, it was the seem- 
ingly infinite resources the empire was able to pour into the operational 
theatre in the East that had proved decisive by 962. 

A key aspect of the information flow between cultures was the knowl- 
edge and the impression each nation had for its neighbours. Therefore, 
in Chapter 4, I tried to put the spotlight on another fascinating aspect of 
the primary sources” information on the Byzantine-Muslim conflicts of 
the tenth century. This revolves around the stereotypical portrayal of the 
‘other’ as warrior, whereby the ‘other’ is the main enemy of the Byzantines 
on the battlefields of the period — the Eastern Muslims. A constant motif 
in all the sources of the period is the conflict between a ‘real’ (or ‘ideal”) 
soldier and a ‘false’ one, between the ‘moral’ and the ‘immoral”, where the 
Spiritual and material motives of the state and individuals are contrasted 
with the ideals of just/holy war and jihad. As any comments of this kind, 
they must be read within the socio-political context of the centuries of war- 
fare that had fundamentally shaped both the Christian and Muslim polities, 
and should be interpreted not as a rhetorical exercise or state propaganda, 
but rather as some sort of response to a particular set of Muslim doctrines 
and institutions with which Byzantine society was confronted. 

Another motif that emerges in the secular and ecclesiastical sources of 
the period about the Muslim invaders of Christian lands and seas is that 
of a cunning and opportunistic enemy immersed in the pursuit of money, 
plundering and booty, unchivalric and uncivilised. No wonder that any 
description of this kind would inspire contempt and deeply rooted hatred. 
Nevertheless, it seems that the same sources were highly impressed by the 
fighting abilities of the Muslims, who were portrayed as intelligent and 
furiously resilient with high morale and ready to die for their cause. This 
shows the clear dichotomy that had emerged in the minds of the authors 
over what was (morally) right and what was (morally) wrong: it is the 
Byzantines who held the moral high ground; it is they who would achieve 
eternal glory with the help of God. 

As Sun-Tzu highlighted more than two and a half millennia ago, ‘an 
army without secret agents [bringing intelligence] is exactly like a man 
without eyes or ears’.* Hence, Chapters 5 and 6 of my study dealt exten- 
sively with the importance of intelligence for a medieval state and its 
procurement both before and after the outbreak of hostilities — a point in 
time used to determine where, exactly, espionage ends and reconnaissance 
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begins. Modern analysts have neatly arranged intelligence into three cat- 
egories: strategic intelligence (concerned with broad issues such as eco- 
nomics, political assessments, military capabilities and the intentions of 
foreign nations), operational intelligence (providing support to the army 
commander and attached to the formation’s headquarters); and, thirdly, 
tactical intelligence (focused on supporting the operations on a tactical 
level). A distinction like this would not have been as easy for a medieval 
commander, although he would have used numerous intelligence channels 
to gather as detailed a report as possible about several questions regarding 
the geography of the enemy territory, information about roads, bridges and 
the countryside, and issues that focused on the character of the enemy sov- 
ereign, the political situation in the enemy country and the socio-religious 
demography of the target region. 

Koutrakou has pointed out that the Byzantine military manuals do 
not always provide us with a clear-cut picture of intelligence-gathering, 
and both the technical terms and more common words that are used in 
Byzantine sources to refer to spies, special agents, commandos or, more 
generally, troops dispatched to conduct reconnaissance on the enemy 
‘offer interesting possibilities for discussion’ .* Therefore, in Chapter 
6 I sought to determine the existing cross-border channels used by 
governments to obtain intelligence about the enemy, as well as which 
professions, groups of people and places were considered ideal for the 
procuring of intelligence: from ambassadors, envoys and their staff, 
along with reports from travelling laymen and ecclesiastics, to social 
groups such as the famous akritai, whose relationship with the central 
government was ambiguous and whose movement across the fluid ‘no- 
man’s land” was flexible and informal. 

A key question that emerged was whether reliable, detailed and fast 
tactical intelligence relayed back to the commander of an invading or 
defending army could bring about long-term change of tactics and/or 
strategy? My view on this is that, because war is not an intellectual 
activity but, rather, savage and primitive mayhem, a clash which could 
last for hours, days and even months, a general has always been required 
to come up with the best possible strategy and apply the best possible 
tactics to emerge victorious at a lesser cost than his adversary. Intelli- 
gence could provide him with the best tactical background information 
to make better decisions during battle. Therefore, intelligence should be 
considered one of dozens of different parameters that can greatly influ- 
ence decision-making, strategy and battle tactics. Unlike other factors, 
however, such as the weather or pure luck, intelligence was something a 
general could control. 
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The richest and most useful sources for identifying tactical changes 
in the Byzantine army are the military treatises of the tenth century, the 
so-called sfrategika or taktika — a literary category of works written (pri- 
marily) for officers of the army that contained constitutions and treatises 
of military nature, such as the Praecepta Militaria of Nicephorus Pho- 
cas (c. 969), the anonymous Sylloge Taktikorum (c. 930) and the Taktika 
attributed to Emperor Leo VI (written c. 895-908). Several studies have 
revealed important links between the written sources that the authors used 
to compile their works, especially regarding their access to their first- 
century counterparts like Onasander or Frontinus, and the structure and 
contents of the faktika through the centuries, from their notion of strat- 
egy to the different battle formations and the employment of stratagems 
to defeat an enemy. Even though these manuals served to preserve the 
knowledge of the ancient Greeks and Romans in the art of war, these were 
not just copied texts taken from ancient authorities on the subject. Byzan- 
tine strategic thinking was rather the conscious imitation and adaptation 
of ancient dicta to the current geopolitical situation and, although these 
treatises were more prescriptive than descriptive in nature, they offered a 
great degree of discretion on the battlefield and encouraged adaptability 
and improvisation. 

Therefore, military historians of the period were fortunate — compared 
with other historical periods of the pre-modern era or with other cultures 
like the medieval ‘West’ — in having a considerable number of military 
treatises from which they could draw information on the strategy and tac- 
tics of the imperial armies in the tenth century. The fact that four of them 
were compiled within the first six decades of the century, and with just a 
few decades between them, provides fertile ground for comparison and 
for historians to point out any tactical changes — small or large — that 
could have occurred in the intervening period between the writing of the 
treatises, especially when significant geopolitical events had transpired, 
such as a war. 

As a result, based on the close study of the military treatises of the 
tenth century, I have concluded that there is clear evidence of a number 
of significant changes in the tactical structure and deployment of the Byz- 
antine armies — both infantry and cavalry — in the operational theatres of 
eastern Anatolia, northern Mesopotamia and northern Syria in the middle 
of the tenth century. These range from the hollow double-ribbed infantry 
square, the depth and deployment of the men in each file of an infantry 
phalanx, the position of the cavalry in a mixed army formation, changes 
in the battle formation of the kataphraktoi, the appearance of a new heavy 
infantry unit armed with long pikes — the menavlatoi — and the addition of 
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a third line of cavalry identified by its Arabic name, sagah. Finally, in the 
eighth chapter of this study, I tried to pinpoint the catalyst (be it a battle, 
an encounter With an enemy nation in battle and so on) that may have pro- 
vided the Byzantines with the impetus to develop these tactical changes. 
Upon concluding my research, it is my firm conviction that the differences 
I have outlined should be considered as a response to the tactics employed 
by the Arabs and experienced by the great officers in the East such as John 
Curcuas, Nicephorus Phocas, John Tzimiskes and Nicephorus Uranus. 

A final key question that has been addressed is whether ‘theory trans- 
lated into practice” on the battlefields of this period. What I mean by that 
is whether the primary sources of the period provide adequate and clear 
information to back up the assertions made about any tactical changes in 
the imperial armies of the period, based on the comparative reading of 
the tenth-century faktika. My study is based on primary material written 
by people from various social strata, including a palace cleric (Leo the 
Deacon), an army officer and court official (John Skylitzes), an educated 
physician (Yahya ibn Said), a poet (al-Mutanabbi), a Muslim prince (Abu 
Firas) and a madrassa professor (Ibn Zafir). In the final section of this 
study (Chapters 9 and 10), I focused on the chroniclers’ social, religious 
and educational backgrounds, the dates and places of the compilation of 
their work, their own sources and the way they gleaned their information 
from them, their biases and sympathies and thus their level of impartial- 
ity as historians. Furthermore, I engaged in a comparative analysis of the 
sources from a military perspective, asking questions such as ‘To what 
extent are the figures they provide for army sizes reliable?”, “What is their 
knowledge of the local geography, and to what extent — if at all —- were 
they familiar with the terrain of the operations (battles, sieges or the cam- 
paign routes of armies) they describe?”, ‘How far do their narratives per- 
mit the accurate reconstruction of a chain of events, especially regarding 
the battlefield manoeuvres of armies in action?’. 

First, I have noted the great disparity of the historians and chroniclers 
of the period regarding the focus of their work. The Arab and Syriac 
sources are much more detailed on the achievements of their patrons 
against the Byzantines on the battlefields of Cilicia and Syria than 
the Byzantines, who concentrate rather on the Balkan theatre of war. 
Deducing any kind of reliable data on the numbers involved in cam- 
paigns or battles and reconstructing any battlefield tactics and/or battle- 
field manoeuvres from the descriptions provided is very problematic, 
despite the fact that two of the sources in question were eyewitnesses of 
the wars in the East (al-Mutanabbi and Abu Firas). In addition, the same 
sources do not give us anything about the nature of the ground or the 
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topography of the battlefields — factors which played a vital role in the 
outcome of any battle — nor do they analyse the battle tactics employed 
by the opposing armies. Instead, they choose to focus on the achieve- 
ments of individual protagonists, namely their patron Sayf ad-Dawla. 

However, before we dismiss the accounts of the sources in terms of 
their description of campaigns and combat episodes as insignificant or — 
frankly — useless, we should bear in mind that describing a military cam- 
paign in the form of what we would call today ‘war correspondence’ was 
not their objective; hence, we should refrain from criticising any medieval 
historian for a tendency to romanticise and idealise and, on occasion, to 
reduce battles to a series of conventional classicising images. In many 
cases, these were mere attempts to produce works that were didactic and 
would appeal to the peculiar nature of their audience, which was society 
as a whole or the political and/or intellectual elite. The latter, in particular, 
were people who were largely interested in the glorious side of war, the 
heroic actions of leading generals, battle exhortations and duels between 
champions. In a sense, we should appreciate how the medieval historians 
and their audience understood battle, not whether their descriptions fit our 
understanding. 

Following that assumption, we can draw a great deal of important 
conclusions about the fighting tactics, training, morale and esprit de 
corps of the — predominantly Eastern — armies that operated in the region 
of eastern Anatolia and Cilicia, from the study of the major pitched bat- 
tles of the second half of the century. The Battles of Hadath (954) and 
Apamea (998) highlight the key role of the commander for the morale 
of the soldiers and for the outcome of the battle, a fact that was appreci- 
ated by the author of the Praecepta, Who emphasised the importance 
of targeting the enemy leader in an all-out cavalry attack. At Tarsus 
(965) and Dorystolon (971), there is clear evidence that the Byzantine 
army Was deployed in a very different way than the one recommended 
by the contemporary military manuals, more specifically regarding the 
place of the commander in battle and the deployment of the heavy cav- 
alry of the kataphraktoi within the mixed formation. These changes can, 
indeed, offer hints at the ability of Byzantine commanders to react and 
adapt to the situation in hand according to the composition, deployment 
and fighting tactics of the enemy. Finally, the battles at Arkadiopolis 
(970) and Alexandretta (971) are two very good examples of how to 
lure an enemy into a trap using a combination of good intelligence and 
experience against familiar enemies, while emphasising the significance 
placed upon the regulation of the pursuit of a retreating foe, and the 
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rigorous battle discipline (t&ëic) and professionalism that was instilled 
in the armies of the period. In the end, it should have become clear just 
how important it was for the Byzantine commanders of the tenth century 
to learn their lessons from their experiences in the operational theatres of 
the East. The study of the existing evidence leaves little doubt over what 
good students they proved themselves to be. 
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